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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Chib wag held at the National 
Uerbarium on Tuesday, 1lih April, 1950. The President, 
Mr. Colin Lewis, presided and about 100 members attended. 

The President announced that the 70th Anniversary of the 
Club would be marked by a Social Evening at Scots Hall on 
A3th July. He conveyed greetings Irom: Mass Margaret Satovich 
{now at Geneva) who, im her letter, tells of Rousseau Island, 
between two of the busiest bridges across the Rhone, on which 
that savant used to meditate; she was very excited to find two 
black swans nesting there, 

Meinbers were reminded that nominations for office-bearers 
during 1950/41 should be in by the next Genera) Meeting: 

Mr. Willis gave a report on the splendid work being done 
by the Native Plants Preservation Group through Miss W. 
Waddell. In addition to the Longwood and Tallarook areas, 2 
acres of land in the mear-Melbourne Basalt area has now been 
fenced in (at the Sydenham Wireless Station). If this is suc- 
cessfully regenerated, the P.M.G. Department has promised to 
consider the setting aside of more land. Associates have been 
admitted to the Group from outside the F.N.C, and of the 
£33 collected so far, 425 has been donated hy these interested 
persons. More support is asked from tnembers of the Club. 

The President announced with regret the death of Mr. 
Neville Cayley, noted ornithologist,also the sun of Mr. Bury 
of Maranca Gardens (in a matot accident). 

Nominations for membership were received for Mr. Roy 
Cooper of Sydney (Mr. Hanks/Miss Watson) and as Junior 
Members for John and Joan Garnet (Mr. Ros Gernet/Mr, Colin 
Lewis). 

Mrs, Coleman drew the Club's attention to a news item (in 
a recent Sydney paper} indicating thal many birds were meeting 
their death on Fort Island, near Sorrento, by falling init an old 
pit from which they were unable to fly away. Mr: Hariks and 
Mr, Ron Ferguson stated that ths matter had already been te- 
‘purted, by both the R.A.O.U. and the B.O.C., to the Fisheries 
and Game Department, and also to the Navy Department. It 
had been promised that the matter ; Would he investigated and, 
if necessary, rectified. 
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Miss Adams reported having read in the press that an inter- 
esting old tree in the main street of Cairns is to be cut dawn 
despite vigorous local protest, Proposed by Mt, Hanks and 
seconded by Miss R. Chisholm that au: Chib also send a lelter 
of protest. 

BANDING ON THE ISLAND 


Miss Ina Watson, who has recently returned from a trip 
abroad, recounted many interesting experiences when she vis- 
ited Skolsholm Island off the coast of Wales — a famous bird 
sanctuary. Much important work is berg dohe there for orni- 
thology by a resident Warden, with Assistant, and other inter- 
ested people who visit and work on the island during the year. 
Among other research activities are handing, measuring, and 
recording species and numbers of birds. 

Miss Watson's descriplions were accumpanied by splendid 
coloured slides showing the small tveeless island, some of its 
summer flowers, the Jong netted “drives” to catch birds, and 
many of the hirds themselves. It had been a test of nerve and 
skill to photugraph certain precarious-looking nests, perched high 
above the ocean. The measure of Meinbers’ appreciation could 
be judged by the hearty applause fhat followed Miss Watson's 
talk. 

EXHIBITS 

Miss G. Auchterlome> Dryandra grown at Narracan, 

Mr. [vor Hammet: Garden-grown native Aowers, including Banksta 
‘elegans (W.A,). : 

Mr. J. 5. Seaton: Srauforta sparse of Western Australia (Garden-grown ). 

Mr. ff. Stewart: From Mt. Buffalo National Park—frutting specimens 
of Ganltheria uppresse, Coprosma hirtelfa and Drimys Jancécotata; flowering 
specimens of Ercalypins Dalrynpleana, Bysstava faliosa, Movea longifolra 


{alpine form), Grevillea PF ieturtoe, Helichvysim Hookers and Leptosparntyt 
lomiyerun (fori), 


ENCOUNTER WITH WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE 
(To the Editer) 

Sir,—There ig omeh discussion ahont the ferocity of our noble Wedge- 
tailed Eagle; but can you tull me of any aman er wanan who bas been 
attacked by one of these birds? My own Peperiente of many years ago 
may be worth recording and it occurred while T was a guest of Mr. Samucl 
Carter at “Glenisla,” a station property between the Grampians and Black 
Range. Ove day I walked to the nearby Mt. Bepchis-a curious isolated 
mass.of bare sandstone rock—and, while’ I was on top aulmiring the scenery. 
a big eagle cane circling close overhead. Suddenty he elased tis: wings and 
swooped at me, but J threatened fon awith my geological hammer atid Ie 
flew away, Had the eagle come four yards closer, i would prabahky lave 
knocked me off my perilous perch, for there was nothing to which L could 
cling, No trees nos any sign af a nest, were near the scene ef this encounter, 

Yours, etc, 


W. . Ferquson, Camberyell, 
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GEORGE BASS, VICTORIA’S FIRST EXPLORER AND 
NATURALIST 
By Epiri Coleman 

In this centenary year of Victoria’s separation from New 
south Wales we shall be recalling the work of the pioneers. It 
will not be forgotten that the first chapter in the history of Vie- 
toria was written by the young naval surgeon, George Bass, 
who, during one of the most daring voyages in the annals of 
Ilaritime discovery, provided the key which unlocked the south 
coast of New South Wales, 
how part of Victoria. 

Cook and Ilinders belong 
to Australia, but Bass is Vie- 
toria’s first here. His “Life” 
should be in every Victorian 
library; his portrait should 
hang in aur schools, as an in- 
spiration of courage, loyalty 
aid tenacity of purpose. Un- 
fortunately there exists no 
complete “Life” of this gal- 
lant nan. Tfis end is veiled 
im wivstery. His journals 
am] most of his letters are 
lost; but with the few that 
exist, and long extracts from 
his journals ¢queted by Mlin- 
ders and Colonel Collins) we 
are able to piece together the 
life story, to the time of his 
disappearance, and to gather 
from them, and the tributes of his friends, a fair estimate of his 
character. 

It is still hoped that the ling. descriptive letters which Bass 
wrote to his mother, treasured until her death, may one day turn 
up in some English home. News of them would travel more 
swiftly round the world than did the news of his greatest dis- 
covertes. 


Surgeon George Bass—first 
naturalist on the Victorian coast. 


FARLY LIFE 
His early “T.ife” is soon told. He was born at Aswarby (Lin- 
colnshire} not far from the home of Vlinders, whom he was 


ta meet in the voyage to Australia. 
His father, a farmer, died when Bass was a child. fits 
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mother then moved to Boston, a seaport town within six miles 
of the sea; so that ships and sailors must have heen in his blood 
at a very early age. Boston was situated im a fine agricultural 
district, and here, doubtless, the farmer’s son gleaned the know- 
ledge of soils and pastures which he was to turn to good account 
in describing those of New South Wales, Victoria and Tas- 
mania. 

After leaving school the boy was apprenticed to a surgeon to 
further his training in medicine. He “finished” at the Loston 
Hospital, winning his surgeon’s diploma “with marked credit.” 
But his heart had been given to the sea. When the merchant 
ship, in which he held a share, was wrecked, he entered the 
British Navy as a surgeon. 


A SHIP TO REMEMBER 

In 1795 H.M.S. Reliance sailed to Australia carrying three 
men whose names are written in Victorian history. They were 
Governor John Hunter, who was to give Bass a chance to show 
his mettle, Matthew Flinders and, as surgeon, Bass himself. 
Second in command was Captain Waterhouse, whose sister, 
Elizabeth, Bass was later to marry 

It was natural that, on the long voyage, dass and Flinders— 
also from LinceInshire and the son of a surgeon — should be 
drawn together. Beth had a passion for maritime discovery, 
and soon were laying plans for exploring the unknown. parts 
of the N.S.W. coast. 

The story of their daring adventures in the little boat Jun 
Thumb, which Bass brought with him in the Reliance, and again 
in a second Tom Thinth belongs to New South Wales. They 
certainly demonstrated to Governor Hunter that these two young 
naval men were capable of carrving to sticcess the most difficult 
and dangerous undertakings. 

While lengthy repairs to the Reliance were under way, ener- 
getic Rass could not be idle. He pleaded for service, and the 
Governor, who described him as “a young man of well-informed 
mind, of much ability in various ways out of the line of his 
profession,” could not resist. Dass was given an open whale- 
boat, provisioned for stx wecks. His call for volunteers from 
the King’s ship to man her met a ready response, despite the 
fact that he was a surgeon, not a navigator, and that there were 
many dangers to be faced, which speaks elcquently of the esteem 
in which he was held. 

His instructions were to examine the coast south of Port 
Jackson “as far as he could with safety and convenience go.” 
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First page of holograph letter from Surgeon Geoewe Bass to Sir 
Joseph Banks, May 27, 179% —written from Sydney and mentioning 2 
desire to #xplore the country. 


—By courtesy Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
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AN EPIC VOYAGE 


But Bass hoped ta do more than that. He aimed at settmg 
to rest all doubt as to the existence of a strait between New 
Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. 

The stury of that epic journey in an open boat siust never 
be forgotten. They lefl Port Jackson an Decentber 3rd, 1797. 
Tn the teeth af gale-force winds and buffeting seas that loos- 
ened the tirmbers of their boat, they examined evety inlet that 
would give saie shelter for ritish ships, in 600 miles af coast, 
300 hitherto quite unknown. Wass had intended striking south 
to the north coast of Van Diemen"s Land, but the state of the 
heat ade it imperative to tug the mainland coast-ine. 

Only blue-water men who know the so-called “Pucific” ean 
fairly gauge the daring of thuse seven British bhie-juckets. 

Yachtsmen in modern craft, competing in the 680-nile Sydney 
to Elobart ocean yacht race, have been baffled hy those adverse 
winds, especially capricious between October and February. In 
December, 1947. three competitors had to pull out of the race. 
Seasickness of ihe navigator put Nowtites out of the running 
as soon as she struck the “rough stuff” east of Gabo Island. 

Only last year (October, 1949) smashing sets along the coast 
drave many modern vessels to shelter behind Wilson's Promen- 
tory, as Bass was forced fo do; and again, in November, gale- 
foree winds held up the Faia b ak ar sek child at the Deal 

Island lighthouse, abour 50 amiles off the south-vast coast of 
Victoria. . 

But those seven lion-hearts had no thought of giving in. Even 
after a specially rough spell Bass sucemethy notes in his journal: 
“We had a bad hight but the excellent qualities of the heat. 
breught us through.” On December 19h they turned the 
corner at Cape Howe and landed at a lagoon 1 mile north of 
Ram Head, where they took in plenty of water to tide them 
over a possible shortage along the unknown const. 

They were (hus the first British men ta set foot on Victorian 
soil! 

On December 21st, a gale set in, and continued for 9 days 
—a foretaste of weatiy iore to follow. Wilson's Promontory 
(January 2nd) was his first big discovery. (Bass at first 
thought this was the high land seen by Captain Fueneaus in 
1773). Fierce winds and breaking seas prevented his landing 
but he spent sone time in eXamuning sea-birds and seals on the 
nearby rocks, 

He was much impressed by this “vast Cape.” and described 
it as “well warthy of being the boundary point of @ large strait, 
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and the corner stone of this great island, New Holland.” It 
was at this point that he had satisfied himself as to the existence 
of a strait. The rapid tide and long, south-west swell that 
seemed to be continually rolling upon the coast to the westward, 
were his proof-assumptive. 

In October, 1798, he and Flinders were to offer proof- 
positive by circummavigating Van Diemen’s Land in the 25-ton 
sloop Norfolk. 

It was on one of the small, rocky islands off the Promontory 
that an incident occurred which revealed the humanity and gen- 
erosity of Bass and his comrades. Llere they discovered seven 
white men, part of a band of convicts who had escaped from 
Port Jackson in a stolen boat. Wile they slept, their compan- 
ions made off with the boat, leaving them to starve. For five 
weeks they had subsisted on petrels and an occasional seal, Bass 
relicyed them as well as he could and promised to call again 
on his return. 


WESTERN PORT 

His reward came when, on January 5th, he made his richest 
discovery, and turned into a fine harbour, which he named 
Western Port. Here bad weather detained him for 13 days. It 
also prevented him from making as thorough an examination 
of the surrounding country as he would have wished to do. 

He had been away for seven weeks. Provisions were tun- 
ning low. There was his word to the convicts to honour, and, 
perhaps, more bad weather with constant repairs to his baat. 

Had he dared to push on for one more day he and his gal- 
lant ctew would have discovered Port Phillip. He states that 
they “very reluctantly” turned the head of the boat homeward. 
However, he might weil have rested on his laurels, for Western 
Port was a grand discovery. 

In his wildest dreams he could not have visualised his “fine 
harbour” as a naval depot of a great Commonwealth, and him- 
self as the hero of hundreds of lads, some as adventurous. per- 
haps, as he and his crew, in a naval training school: and rat- 
ings passing in and out wearing on their caps the letters 
H.M.A.S. Cerberus! We must never forget that Western Port, 
like Wilson's Promontory, was Rass’s discovery, although it 
does not bear his name. It was a rich reward for the hardships 
he and his crew had endured. 

When, in 1801, Lieutenant James Grant spent two months in 
examining and surveying the port, he described it as "capable 
of containing several hundred sail of ships in perfect security 
from storms, and will admit of being fortified.’ (A Russian 


Vict.. Nat, 
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warship once spent two days in the port before local authori- 
ties were aware uf it}. [french competiters in the race for new 
tliscoveries descrited Western Port as oue of the finest harb- 
ours it would be possible to find, “possessing all the advantages 


Stone cairn at Khyll, Phillip Istand io Bass’s Western Port. It 
commemorates the discovery by Bass in 1798, also visit paid in 1801 
by Grant and Murray. the French under Raudin in 1802, hy I)'Urville 
in 1826 and the establishment of a British settlement there in 1826. 


which will one day make it a precious possession.” No wonder 
Bass was reluctant to turn the beat! 

A succession of gales forced him to shelter behind Cape Jap- 
trap and in Sealers’ Cove, both of which he named. The time 
was spent in salting down petrels taken from the little islands, 
Loyal to his promise, he called for the convicts. He carried 
five of them to the mainland, gave them a musket, ammunition, 
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fishing-lines. a compass, food and a cooking kettle, and advised 
them to keep to the coast. They were also given as many 
clothes as the crew could spare. Those tmbappy men were 
never again heard of. 

The other two convicts, one old and one very sick, were Aah 
into the boat “with the consent of the crew, who readily divided 
the daily bannock into nine instead of seven, 

Eastern gales kept him at Sealers’ Cove for six days. He 
spent the time in examitting Wilson's Promontory. He described 
the shallow sail, as seen with the cyes of a farmer's son, the 
brushwood, dwarf guni-trees, and vegetation that nystly cov- 
‘ered the rocks and “gave a deceitful appearance to the eyes of 
a diststnt ohserver’” He visited one of the smal] islands, seven 
or eght miles off the promontory, and was the first to desenbe 
the seals off the Victorian coast. He saw a few natives wha 
appeared never to have seen. while men. Indeed little escaped 
him in the time he could spare from repairmg his boat -and 
salting down petrels and seals, while shellering from hard 
weather, 

Again and again he was forced to take shelter from pales 
against which his boat was in no condition to struggle. At Jast 
(February 25th, 1798) he reached Port Jackson, It had been 
a glorious adventure, durmg which seven British naval men 
acted as one man. 

The theory of a strait had uot been promulgated by Pass. 
Captain Cook in 1770 had written: 

“Vo the south west of this point (Pt. Hicks) no land was seen 

- aud by aur longitude . . . the body of Van Diatneri's 

land ought ta have borne due south, and indeed, from the sud- 

den falling of the sua after the wind abated, I had reason to 

think it did... , I cannot determine whether it joing VDI. 
ar not.” 

The man to queshon it more definitely was ‘Captain Joho 
Hunter who, retimning from the Cape to Port Jackson in 1788, 
made the following significant observation: 

In passing, at a distance from the coast. between the islands 
of Schooten and Furneaux and Pomt Hicks there has been no 

. land seen and from our having felt an easterly set. of current 

from that quarter (north-west) we had an uncommon large sea, 
there is reason thence to helieve that there is in that space 
either a deep gull or a strait which may separate V.D.L. fram 
New Holiand. (Historical Journal of the Trans, at Part Jackson 
aud Norfolk fstand, 1793.) 
Tt was also John Hunter, then Governor Hunter, who later 
named the strait in Basa’s honour. Yet, except in seafaring. 
‘circles, the world hardly realised the far-reaching effects of 
Bass's gallant exploit, , 
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THE GENUS PHAIUS IM AUSTRALIA 
By W, H. Nictocis, Melbourne. 


|. PHAIUS TANKERVILLIAE (Banks in L’'Herit) Blume 
[syn PA. grandifolings Lour.) is a handsonie terrestrial orchid 
which was originally discovered in China, and was intcaduced to 
European cultivation in the year 1778. it is widely distributed 
in S.E, Asia, extending through Indonesia southward to Aus- 
tralia, where tt occurs in the northern, north-eastern and eastern 
coastal areas and the adjacent islands. 

The foliage is prominently ribbed and plaited and is highly 
ornamental; the radical scapes of large, showy Howers, which 
are produced in a lerminal raceme, often attain a height of 4-5 
feet. The plants, which usually occur in great masses, favour 
wet conditions, and occasionally grow on moist hillsides. 

The diameter of an tmdividual. flower is usually 3-4 inches; 
though they have been recorded as reaching a width of fully 7 
inches*. The colour varies somewhat, but the sepals and petals 
are cinnamon-brown inside, white outside, while the labelluni, 
whieh is tightly tubular or trumpet-shaped, is white, suffused 
with bright yellow and blotched with dark wine-red or erinson; 
its widely-expanding lamina is of a soft mauve, or white suffused 
with mauve, the margins being undulate-crisped and the apex 
apiculate. The spur is sometimes 1,5 cm. long. 

Ph. Tankeruilliae is well-illustrated in botanical literature, and 
a faithful Agure may be seen in Balanical Magazine (tab. 1924), 

Bentham and other emment hotanists had not paid sufficient 
attention to the columnar stricture in Australian forms nf 
Phaiws (with the exception of R. D, Titegerald and F. von Muel- 
Jer: the former published excellent drawings in colour of two 
forms), 

But the majovity of descriptions of Australian plants mercly 
give the length of the coluin—an unfortunate omission, because 
herein lie important differentiating specific characters. In true 
Pk. Tankerwilliac, the column ts very slender and graceful in 
outline; there exists 2 prominent rostetlum, also there are ne 
appendages to the stigmatic opening; furthermore, there ap 
pears to he no tendency to produce additional anthers, (at leAst 
in the writer’s experience, after examining abundant material 
of this orchid which has come to hand over a long period), 
whereas in two of the forms (to be dealt with later) supple- 
mentary anthers are produced with some frequency. 

In these other forms there is no evidence of a rostellar appen- 
dape; also, the upper margins of the stigmatic cavity are adorned 
with two prominent, often greenish-bine, inturned appendages and 
* Orch, Zeyl. TH, (1936) 39, 
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there is no connective disk—so apparent in Ph. Tankerantliae aud 
the allied Ph, Blawiet Lindl, Another distinction Js the much 
more echinulare back of the anther (almost smooth in Tanker- 
aitliog), 


2, PHAIUS AUSTRALIS F. v M, was deseribed in Frag- 
mente 1. (18358), 42, from matertal collected by E. Fivzalan on 
Lady Elliott's Island, Queensland. A careful examination of 
Mueller's Lype in the Nationals Herbarium, Melbourne, proved 
the existence of the appendages (already mentioned) and the 
absence of any rostellum: the column itseli was ol stout build. 
(Only a adlilary flower of this type was in fit condition for 
softening and microscopic inspection), 

Atundani fresh material of this undoubtedly valid species was 
obtained through the generosity of Mrs. Hilda Curtis, of Tam- 
bourine North, in soithern (Queensland, The foliage appears 
to be of a much deeper green than that obtaining in PA. Tanber- 
williae and the flowers are coloured differently—sepals and petals 
more red-brown than cinnamon, with bright yellow veinings, 
white on the reverse; Jabellum uot so tightly tubular as in Ph- 
Tankervilliae, deep red-brown inside with abundant bright yel- 
low veins; anterior portion almost choculate-browa, similarly but 
more lightly coloured on the outside, the middle lobe shortly 
acute, the spur much shorter in this species (and its variety 
Bernaysit) than is nsual in PA, Tankerailliac, 

Mueller’s species is certainly a good one, and its name should 
he re-established in botanical literature, 

Dr. KR, S. Rogers, in his paper on “The Pollinary Mechanisei 
in Phajws” (sn spelt) in Trans. Roy, Soc. S. Avsty. xiv, (1921) 
264-269, refers tu the Australian forms as Ph. grondifolius and 
Ph, Bernaysit respectively. He writes: 

The stigmate cavity (in PR, grandifalis) is V-shaped. In 
Ph, Bernaysii i is quadrilateral in furm and very auch smaller, 
The chief difference however, is found in the attachment of the 
pollinta, which arc apparently of the same size in both series, 
so long as they are uninfluenced by the stigmatic fluid, A care- 
ful examination af the matenal available failed to disclose any 
evidenee of attachinent by «a dichotomous caudicle; om J?h. 
orandtfoline the masses appear to be more or less enibedded in 
a yellow granular matrix of a flocculent nature, 

The “Ph. grondifolins’ referred to above is in reality Mueller's 
Pir, aatstralis, while PA. Berinysi is the form which will be deal 
with later as its variely—a new combination, 

In the writer’s experience, no definite reliance can be placed 
an jhe shape of the stigmatic cavity in either form, Tor this 
apening varies considerably according to the degree pf growth 
al the bloom. 
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For explanation, see page J4 
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3. PHATUS AUSTRALIS FF. v M. var. BERNAYS!! 
(F. vy, M, ex Relchb, 7.) comb. nov. 

Syn. P_ Bernaysts F.v. M. ex Reichb. f., in Cord. Chrox_ 1873, 
pp, 3G) & 1244, } 

This yelluw-finwered form is, in. present-day literature, morc 
generally regarded as a variety of PA, Blower Lindl, fie, var, 
Bernoysti Reich, £, (But. May. tab. 6032)| and was introduced 
into England fram Stradbroke Island, Queensland, in 1873. 
Originally if was considered a valid species, but there was sore 
confusion over the spelling and atithorship of the epithet, On 
p, 361 of the Gardener's Chronicle (March 15, 1873) Reichen- 
bach attributes the epithet to Dr, Rowland and spells tt Berzevert. 
A correction is made by L. A, Bernays himself un p. 1244, 
whereim he states that he collected the original ruaterial which 
Mueller named (without describing) in his honour, Dr, Rowland 
had merely assisted Bernays by consigning a case of plants 
from him ta Messrs. Veiteh & Son. 

Tt was regarded as a good species by Bentham [Flora dusir’ ss, 
vi, (1873) 30S], Fitzgerald faust Orrh. 2, Pt 5, $892], Rogers 
[Trans. Ray, Soc. S. Ansty, XIV, (1921) 268] and rectly 
hy T. E. Hunt [Census Sur. Oana Orchids (1947) 12]. F. M, 
Bailey records it as variety Bertiaysii of Ph, grandifolius Lour 
fie. PA. Youkervithiae (Banks in L’Herit.) Blume]; but with 
due respect to-all these authorities, I consider that i1 cannot be 
separated specifically from Mueller's lx, australis — itself quite 
distinct from Ph, Tankerwiliae and Ph. Blumiei. 

The variety Bernaysti cannot be reconciled with either Ph. 
Tankeruiliiae or Pr. Blumei, The structure of the column is 
somewhst similar in beth these species, but very different in 
Ph. anstratis Fv. Mo and the yellow-flowered variety. The 
colununs in these two Terms do not possess a prominent rostellum, 
but both do possess the marginal appendages to the stigmatic 
cavity. The only neteworthy difference between the forms is 
-in the colour of therr Aowers and in the attachment of the 
pollen-masses — a particular of little tiportance when the 
other and more impottant details are taken into account. 

Variety Bernaystt bas wholly sulphur yellow flowers — white 
on the reverse, but the Botanical Maguaine plate (6032)-shaws 
the Jabellum iargined white: Bailey so-refers 10 the colour 
scheme, but Fitzgerald and Rogers record the colouring as 
wholly yellow inside and while on ihe outside, This, however 
is u MGOL point, since each refers ~o the same variety- 

T. M. Bailey's var? Rozvenas of Phy yrondifalins Tour, (ie. 
Ph, Vankervilliae) in the O’land Agri. Jour, XXVILT (1912), 
74—the so-called “spotted lily of the Murray River" —apparenthy 
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has no existence in fact. Specimens of this astensible “variety” 
were received frony Mrs. H Curtis of Tambourine North. Her 
specimens were all referable ta Mueller’s Ph, atéistralis, their 
distinctive markings (copious spots) no doubt due tu attack 
by some obscuré micro-orgamsin oc vicus. The column details 
were exaclly as in Mueller's species. 

Ph. leucophacus, F. vy M. (Fragm, IP. (1863) 163) and Ph. 
Carronti, Fo v M. (Burdekin Exped., 19.) “are correctly inter- 
preted by Bentham, Batley anid others, as identical with Ph. 
grandifolius, Lour, (i.e, Ph, Taitkervilliacy. 

Bailey (Q’lend FL, FP. (1902) 1544) also records two slight 
variants under Ph, ynondifotivs (1.e., Ph. Tankervilliae)) — forma 
fdpe and forma Souttert,. The former would seem referable to 
the true Ph. Tenkerviliiae (judging by the particulars of its 
labelluin), and the Jatter to Pd. australis, F. y M., although T. E- 
Hunt (Census Sth, Qtland Orchids, 1947, p, 12) allies them both 
with Ph. avstrats var. Bernaysii, 


HABLTATS OF THE AUSTRALIAN FORMS OF PIFAIUS 


(Culled from material and other records in che National Herbarium, 
Melbourne, and alsa froma the anthor's awn thatertal.) 
Ph, Tankerailheac: N.Tett. Without Incation (Rev, J. Tenison-Woads), 
N. Q'land.—Bloomheld River (Miss BE. Bauer); Rockingham Bay {). 
Daliachy), Y 
N.S.W.—Richmond River (Collector?) ; Tweed River (C. Stuart). 
Ph. ovstralis: Q"land—Lady Elliott's Istand CE. Fitzalan, Type} ; Stoek- 
wards, Swan Bay, Stradbroke Js. (Mrs. Elilda Curtis). 
N,S.W\-—-Macleay River (M. Macdonald); Richmond River (? 
Faweett). 
Ph, avstratiy vat Aernays; Q'land—Stradbroke Island (L A, Bernays, 
Type); Stockyards, Swan Bay, Stradbroke [s, (Mrs. Hilda Curtis), 


SYNONYMY 
lL PHAIUS TANKERVILLLAR, © 


(Banks in L'Herit.) Blume Afns. Rot Lugd. Bat, WL (1856) 177%: Liwo- 
dorian Tankergiliiae (Toncarsllcae im err.) Banks in T,'Herit,, Sort tng, 
(1786-7), 28; Ait, Hort Kew, od. i, IT (1789), 302; Bletia Tankerviltiae 
(Barks in E' Hert.) R. Br. in Ate. Hort, Kew, ed. il, Vo (1813), 205; BR. Br. 
Bot, Mag, (1817), 1, 24; Lodd, Bot. Cab. F (1817), t, 20) PR imodariin 
Incorvillci Pers, Syn- Pi. 1) (1807), $20; FP hains Jecarwilte? (Pers,) 
Kuntze, Rev. Gee. (1891), 675; Fhotes grandifoliny Loue, FL Cechineh. 
II (1799) [non Lindl, 1828] + Tandl., Gen, et Sp, Oreh, (1831). 126 Cparily) + 
Benth, (Austr. VI C1873), 304 (pattly) ; Pa toucophens Fv.M,, Fragm, 
TV (1864), 1603; Ph, Carronn Fw.M., Pl Burdek. Exped. (1860), 19. 


2 PHATUS AUSTRALIS. 

Pv.M., Frag, L (1858) 42: Phains yrandifolime Benthawr s). sfystr. 
VI (1873) 304 (partly); FazG., Agste, Orch, TY (1893) 5 (partly); Bailey, 
land £4. VY (1902) 1543 (partly); Rogers, Prema Roy Sac. Sy Ans, 
XLV (1921) 266 (partly): Ph. Pankerimiliae Rupp. Orch. NSA (1943) 
9 (partly); T. EB. Aunt, Conse Sth, O'fard. Orchids (1947) 12 (partly). 
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3. PH. AUSTRALIS Fw.M., var, BERNAYSII (Fy. ex Reichh-f.) 
W. TI: Nicholls, comb noy.. 

Phaius Bernaysit F.y.M, ex Reichbf,, Gard. Chron, (1873) 361 and 1244; 
Benth, fl Austr. VI ('873) 305; FitzG,, dsr, Orch, IT (1992) 1, 5; 
Rogers, Trans. Royal Soe. S. Austr. XLY (1921) 268; T. E. Hunt, Census 
Sth. @'land, Orvhids (1997) 12: Ph. Blunet Lindl. var Bennaysit Retehb.t, 
Bot, Mag. (1873) t. 6052; Bailey, O'land. Fi. V (19n2) 1544- 

(The author's grateful thanks are due to the Editor (Mr. J, H, Willis) 
for his unstinted help in cxamming material of the various Phaius specimens 
preserved at the National Herbarium, South Yarra.) 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. Phatus Tankervilliae, flawer (typical form): B. Poallinia; C Basal 
spar (3 forms) ; D. Column head, showing anther and rosteliim; TF Calunimi 
fren Jront, F. Labellum plates. ; ‘ , 

G. Ph. australis, flower; 1, Lahellum plate; [, Column head showing 
stigina appendages, etc. J. Stigma appendages; K. Pair of pollen nirasses, 
L., Basal spar, 

M. Pk. australis, var Bernaysti, ower: WN. Stigma appendages; O. Column 
head, showine stigma appendages, ete. (ante the two farms of stiema in figs, 
N and 0}; P. Pair of pollen masses; QO. Column head (anther remavesl) 
showing stigma appendages and pollinia in pamtian; R. Basal spur; S. 
Labelluns plate. 
[Tor natural sizes, see letterpress )* 


COLOURED MONOGRAPH ON ORCHIDS OF AUSTRALIA 


The Georgion Hanse, Melbourne, has just undertaken to publish Mr, 
W, H- Nicholls’ important inanuscripts aud superfs water-colour delineations 
«wi Australian orchids, embodying most of the 600 species ro he found through- 
out the Commonwealth This project—surely the smost ambitious in our 
botanical history—will extend aver about 19 years in some 25 parts of which 
the frst part will appear later in the present year. [tas then hoped to produce 
two parts every year. There will be 48 tu 64 pages per parl, accompanied by 
24 colour plates, each 18” ¥ 10", and the parts will be unbound so that 
purchasers can have the whole hound into conyenic¢nt -volumes when the 
wort: is completed, Fadl desoriptive text and literary references go with the 

lates. ¢ 
. The work will cost many thousands of pounds to produce and there is 
to he a strictly limited edition (perhaps 1,000 or 1,500 sets), The price per 
part will he approximately £7-£10 and intending subscribers are urged to 
hook theit orders with distributing firms (ew. N. H. Seward Pty. Ltd.) 
without delay, as te anticipated demand abroad will be heayy, 

Lhe excellence of Mr. Nicholls” work an Orchidaceae is known to every 
reader of the Micturian Neturalist. All fellow anembers o€ the Club rejorce 
with hina that the labours of 25 years are now (o be crowned with success 
and made available ta the botanical world in a de Juxe publication which 
will have av rival anywhere. 

ot 


HISTORICAL PAPERS FOR 7OTH ANNIVERSARY OF CLUB 


During this 70th year of the Chib’s existence jt is hoped to mark the 
vecasion by publication, from time toe time, in the Natwraltst of articles 
haying historical wterest. Several have alveady appeared this year and two 
more ate in hand for future numbers, The editor appeals to members for 
other papers embracing either Club history of the progress of oature study 
in our State, , 
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' WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Ganerol Excursions: 


Salurday, May 27—Annual Mystery Excursion, Leaders: Mr, and 
Mrs. D, Lewis. Subject: Come and see—it wil] be interesting} 
Walking distance not more than 7 miles. Bring two meats. 
Nash’s bus will leave Batman Avenuc at 9 am. Tare: 7/6. Book- 
ings with Mrs. TD. Vewis, 77 Dendy Street, Brighton, §.5, 

Monday, June 12—Kallista ahd Sherbrooke Forest. Subject: “Lyre 
Birds.” Leader. Mt. A. G, Wooke. Train: 918 .a-m, Upper Ferntree 
Gully, then ‘bus to Kallista, Fare: 2nd returiti U-F.G, 3/1, 


Group Fixtures: 
Saturday, May 20—Botany Group Excursion to Ringwood. Leader! 
Mr, Thos, S. Hart, B.A. Further details at General Mecting. 

‘Monday, May 22—Botany Group. Royal Socicty’s Hall, & p.m. 
Monthly Meeting. sha a Discussion on the Saturday's pxcur- 
pap Hon. See.: Mrs, A. Oshorne, 21 Renwick Street, Glen Fris, 
5.E6, 

Thursday, June [—Wildflower Garden Section. Royal Society's Tall, 
8 pm. Monthly Meeting. Hon, Sec.; Mr. R, B. Jennigon, 3 
Linda St, Moreland, N.J3, 

Friday, June 2—Marine Biology Group, Royal Sariety’s Tall, 7.45 
pm, Monthly Meeting, Roh Sec,: Miss W. Taylor, 13 Jolimont 
Square, Joliniont, €.2. 

‘Tuesday, June 6—Native Plats. Preseryation Group, At home of 
Miss W. Waddell, 3 Denhkati Place, Toorak, at 8 p,m 

Tuesday, Juie 6—Geology Group. Royal Society's Hall, 3 pm, Monchly 
Meeting. Subject: “Gem Stones,” by Mr, R, Davidson, Hon, 
Sec.: Mr. A. A, Baker, 53 Carlisle Street, Preston, N.18. 

Saturday, June 10~—Wildflower Garden Section excursion ta the 
Footseray Gardens, Train; 2,00 p.m. to Footacray, or meet at 
main entrance at 2,15 pam. 

Saturday, June 17—Geology Croup exclrsion to Warhurton-McVeigh's. 
No. 2 Collecting excursion for ations] Museum, Subject: Field 
Stady and Fossils, leaders: Mr, &. D. Gill, Palacontologist af 
the National Museum, and Mr. A. A, Baker. Transport «dectails 
at June Group mecting. 

—Jean Blackburn, 
Excursion Secretary, 
(MB 1657—before 5 p.m.) 


HONEY BEE CAUGHT BY MANTIS . 


Working in the warden recently, 1 was arrested by a high-pitched saund 
(almost a cry) of some tiny creature in distress. Investigation disclosed 
an unfortunate honey bee in the grasp of a praying mantis—standiryr 
on hind legs, clasping aud unclasping its front lees on the bee's body. Every 
time it squeeted, the victim “cried” out, T had neyer seen a hee attacked 
in this way before; so, unable to bear watching the drama, I careiully 
loosened the mantis’s grip with a closed pair of scissors, Jt tool fright 
and, Josing' its balance, fell dawn; tut the bee, now released and apparently 
unhartned, Hew away—much to my delight, 


—=M, THornton SALTER, 


The Victorian Naturalist 
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The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday! May & 1950. The President, Mr, Colin 
Lewis, presided, and about 220 members and iriends attended, — 

A cordial weleome was extended to visitors, who included Miss 
Everard and Lieut. ‘Byrne of Government House staft, and two 
Latvian visitors, Mr. Alex Kokle and Mr, Kaminskis, 
~ The Excursion Seerelary, Miss Blackburn, advised that a Cour- 
day excursion ta the Grampians wauld be held from September 
28th to October 2nd, but. owing to difficulties in securing accam~ 
modation, intending particrpants arc asked to make their own 
aryvangements im this regard, 

The Planting Day at Maranua Gardens on April 29th had been 
a great suceess, About 80 people were present on an, afternoon 
of briliant sunshine. The Mayor ot Camberwell had attended, also 
Gr, August; ia ladies’ comniittee provided afternoon tea. More than 
100 seedlings were planted out, and it was noted with satisfaction 
that those of the last Planting Day are doing well. 

Miss Waddell appealed for helpers to join a Working Bee at the 
ear Sanctuary area, Sydeuhain Wireless Station, on May 

th. 

The President announced that the next General Meeting would 
be held on Tuesday, fune 13ch, instead of Monday 12th, which is 
4 public holiday. 

The fullowing were elected and welcomed to membership :—As 
Ordinary Members: Miss E. Bates and Mr. R. P. Cooper; and as 
Junior Menibers: Miss Joan Garnet and Master John Garnet. 
Noutinations Cor ordinary mentbership were received on behali 
af Misy E, M. MeCullaugh (Mrs. M. V. Trott/Miss Rita 
McCormick) and Mr. R, LeRussignal (Mr. Crosbie Morrison/ 
Mr. E, E. Lord). 

The Treasurer warned membera who had been notified of arreurs 
in subscriptions that, in default of payment, their names would 
haye to be taken off the roll, 

Other thau the nominations from Council, as printed in the May 
Naturaltst, there were no further nominations for office-bearers 
during the ensuing year; but Mrs, Pinches waz nominated as a 
Council member by Mrs. R. B. Jennison, seconded by Miss I. 
Dickson, while Mr. V, Hansen wished his nomination to be with+ 
drawn. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN WANDERINGS 


Mr. P, Croshie Morrison, speaker for the evening. told members 
many interesting things about the 1947 Russel! Grimwade Expedi- 
tion from Port Lincoln to Perth, The party comprised eight 
men, each well versed in some branch of Natural History, led by 
Mr. Russell Grimwade; a crew of four other men attended to the 
transport and camping arrangements. The expedition travelled 
approximately 2,000 miles by motor coach, following Eyre's foot- 
steps for the most part—it is of interest that, while Eyre took teri 
months to cover the distance from Port Lincoln to Albany; the 
expedition took anly ten days! Mr. Morrison, as usual, had some 
splendid films to show of scenes on the way and of the beautiful 
Western wildflowers. Of particular interest were impressive sea- 
seapes at the head of the Bight and a fire-obseryation free in the 
Karri forest near Pemberton. The observation hut, perched 180 
feet from the ground, was reached by a stairway of strong pegs 
spiralling round the tree at convenient intervals. 

Much material was brought back to Melbourne from this. 
expedition and the botanical contributions of Mr. J. H. Willis 
{now mounted in the National Herlariunt, South Yarra) embraced 
nearly 700 species—the largest single collection of Australian, 
plants to be acquired for Victoria since the time of Baron von. 
Muetler, about a dozen species being new to science, 

Mr. Morrison was thanked and applauded for his absorbing talls, 


NATURE NOTES 

Miss Watson reported having seen recently a smali family 
group of lyrebirds at Sherbrooke—a male, female and one or twa 
immature birds, The older male took no notice of the others until 
one of the immature birds suddenly started to sing and display; 
then he iunmediately offered a challenge and also began displaying 
to scare off the young rival. For a moment or two they were both 
displaying together, until finally the old male bird drove the young 
one well away. Apparently he tolerated the presence of immature 
birds until the challenge was. given by a younger bird, and pre- 
sumably his latter behaviour exemplified the way birds assert their 
territorial rights. 

Mr. Owen Dawson, a country visitor and keen entomologist, 
told of having found a lizard's nest containing 59 eggs. He took 
them home and in due course they hatched inte little skinks, He 
rensarked that although he has examined many of these lizards 
he has never seen one carrying more than four eggs. Wes the nest 
a communal one, or did the same female come back again and 
again to lay those 59 egas? 
- Me- A. Baker had recerved fram Mr. |. Glover, a member at 
Wonthaggi, a handsome copper billy-can which Mr, Glover had 
made himself and presented to the Club ib appreciation of the 
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comradeship he had erjoyed durmg the Club’s Ausiralia Day 
exenrsia# to Cape Patterson. The billy stands about 12 inches 
high, and its lid has an embossed border featuring the Club's 
Correa badge 

Mrs, Lowe reported that a Caulfield resident who keeps bees 
has lost them in very large numbers through sparrows wailing to 
catch them as they pause at the entrance td the hive beigre fying 
off. He found it necessary to protect them at the entrance with 
fine wire, dnd wonders if 31 is usual for sparrows tu take bees, 


EXHIBITS 


Mr. RB. D. Lee! Photographs of Creswick School of Forestry, and a 
squirrel in the Ballayat Gardens. 

Miss Neighbour: Paintings of wildflowers. 

Mr, C, J. Gabricl; Series of Jand and marine fractured shells, repaired 
by the animals inside. 

Mr. A. A. Baker: Wood charred by the actlon of hot yolcanle lava Irom 
Grange Burn (above Forsyth’s, Hamilton), January, 1950, 

Mr. J, 5S. Seaton: -stroloma conostephtotdes, garden grown, 


“THE AUSTRALIAN BUSHLAND” 
(A Review) 


Tn a book (Bh in. x 54 in.) excceding 700 pages and plentifully bespriukled 
with illustrations, ght in colour, Mr. J. W. Audas, PB. Sc., has produced 
a compentium of his fifty years’ wok ay professional batariist und field 
observer, Most of our State public servants in their retirement are content, 
to rest on their laurels, but not so Mr. Audas, who has chosen to continue 
serving his public. in an ‘honorary capacity, With amazing industry he has 
dipped deeply into his wide experience and many scattered woitings to make 
ati impressive volume which ia not only readable, hot useful as a work of 
reference, Younger field naturalists, especially in Victoria, will welcome 
the inclusion of descriptive: matter from miaty district floras that have 
appeared in The Fectortan Noafuratest and cisewhere. Perhaps the best 
chapter in this regard are floral atcaunts of the Whipstick, the Pyrenees, 
the Grampians, and other localities 07 wildflower faine. 

The authwr rounds off his array of botanical knowledye and journeyines 
with sundry notes on other aspects of Australian natural History—our 
mainmals, birds, insects and aborigines, for example, Historical and explora- 
tary backgrpunds also have not been. neglected, and Mr. Audus remarks 
pertitiently an cariservation aud erosion problems. A very gratifying feature, 
often amitted trom books of this nature, Is the thorough index, with glossary 
of botanical terms, One of the late Mrs. Emily H, Velloe’s colour drawings 
of West Australian wildflowers has been fttingly selected as a jacket 
illustration, and the publishers, W. A. Hamer Pty, Ltd. are to be coimmetuled 
on the clarity uf type und selection of good quality glossy ets CES 


NEW RECORD FOR RARE VICTORIAN CLUBMOSS 


A notable discovery was made last January near Cope Hut, on the Hagong 
High Pisains, by Mors. S.C. Diicker (Batany School, University), Lycu- 
podinim scertosim G, Forst, turtied up for dhe third time in Victoria and 
¥s first time this century! Both previous collections came fog a Baw 

aws. or ry 4 —J.HW. 
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MEW BEES AND WASPS—PART XIII 
Anulastovoides, A New Genus of Wasp-like Beés 
By ‘TAnLTon RAYMENT. F.RZ.5. 


Division COLLETIFORMES 
Family JT ylaeidae, Subfamily A ylacoidinar 
Genus ANALASTOROIDES, gen. nov, 


Stender black and red almost naked bees, about 11 mm, in leegth, 
closely resembling Alastorid wasps, and almost perfectly ‘mimick- 
ing” bees in the genus J7ylaeoides, but bands of the abdonien are 
formed of red hair; tegument is not coloured. (Genotype: - 
foweata, sp. nov.) 

Head transverse, with yellow marks on face; facial foveae 
conspicuous; scapes inserted above middle of face; mandibulae 
bidentate; labruti a wide oval, with a large median ridge and 
nodule; four segments in the labial palpus and stx in the maxillary 
palpus; glossa short, wide, and deeply emarginate; paraglossae 
large; genae well developed, 

Prothovanc collar reaching tubercles. laterally. Thorax ovate; 
scurellum Jarge; no clevated area on imetathorax, 

Abdomen slender, long-ovate, marked with red fasciae of micro- 
scopic hair; sternites all simple, without the channel, nodule, and 
yellowish tegumentary band of Aylaeoides. 

Legs slender, almost nude, the anterior pair lacking the apical 
hooks of Hylaeoides; hind calcariae finely’ serrate; strigilis with a 
spined malus, and a narrow velum; avtérior and pusterior coxae 
large and subtriangular. 

Hings long, deeply suffused with blackish-purple; nervures 
strong, tadius poimted off the costa, the large second cubital cell 
receives both rvectirrents, the second st jts posterior fourth, basal 
not quite straight; pterostigma large; eleven hamuli unevenly 
spaced, A white line runs frarn the pterosttgma through the cubital 
cells as in Halictus peraustratis Chil. 

dale not known. 

Type locality: Jameroo, New South Wales. 


ANALASTOROIDES FOQVEATA, sp.nov. 

TYPE Fernale—Length [0°35 niin, approximately. Black, with 
a hand of red hair. 

fleod transverse, bright, a few silvery hairs of microscopic 
plumosity; face with two large suboval lateral primrose-yellow 
marks; frons with close, large pyriform pusctures; clypeus. black, 
finely aciculate; supraclypeal area elevated, with a fine sulcus that 
reaches the median ocellus; vertex clasely punctured, facial foveae 
incurving to reach the lateral ocelli asa deep pit; compound eyes 
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large, converging slightly helow; genae well developed, with many 
large punctures on a lineate sculpture; labrum a wide oval, with 
a median ridge and a darge nodule; mandibulae bidentate, rather 
shart, a few yellowish hairs; antennae black, scape slender. 

Prathorax heavy, reaching the tegulae laterally, black; tubercles 
black; mesothorax all black, excessively closely punctured, prac- 
tically nude, appearing almost granular; scutellur similar, but 
anteriorly the puncturing is closer and inmute; postscutelliim so 
closely punctured as to appear granular; metathorax with a large 
cuiclosed area finely granular; laterally there are a few pale plumose 
hairs; abdominal dorsal segments black, excessively closely puric- 
tured, with numerous appressed hlack hairs; one and three each 
with a broad transverse fascia oi short moss-like red hair; four 
to six with straw-coloured hair; ventral segments shining, many 
puactures, nude, simple, 

Legs black, slender, the fernora basally and tibiae ved, with a few 
short white hairs; tarsi all of the same width, on the anterior legs 
the Joug stiff pale hairs are hooked, as in Ayleecides; claws bifid, 
reddish; hind caltar finely serrated, amber; tegulae black, with a 
fringe of white hair. 

Wings long, deeply infuscated with iridescent purplish-black ; 
nervures strong, black: the large second enbital cell receiving both 
recurrent nervures ; pterastignia large and hiack; hamuli unevenly 
spaced, eleven in number. 

Type locakty: Jamberoo, New South Wales (alt. 1,600 feet), 
January 22, 1949; also January, 1950, Leg. Navman W, Redd, 

GENOTYPE in the collection af the author, 

Alkes: Hylasoides conemmmnea Fab., which has abdominal bands al 
temumentary colour, ‘with the anterior tibiae armed with large, 
strong hoaks, 

On both occasions the females were taken on flowers ot Lepto- 
sbernucn flavescens var. grandiflarsn, but no males were observed 
by the collector, 


Drserssion 


Could minttcry do more? 

This new hee (analostervides foveata), another known as 
Hylaecides conciunag Fab., and several wasps in the geriis Alastor, 
present one of the most remarkable parallels in the insect world. 
“Mimicry"' is often responsible for (his phenomenon, but at is surely 
a misnomer, far it conores the cousctous imitation of a model, 

AAll the insects are feverishly active on hot days; all are of 
about the same size and slender build; the bedy-colour is dull 
black, and (he ahdomen is ornamented with, a spectacular sash of 
arange-red in brillant contrast; the “face has a butter-cnoloured 
mark or marks, and the wingsare suffused with sridescent blackish- 
purple, 
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The insects are almost nude, for the student has ta examine them 
under the microscope before any plumosity can be identified with 
certainty. None has the equipinent for carrying a harvest from the 
flowers; consequently, the hees have ta sweep the pollew into the 
ynouth with the peculiar Hooked hairs of the front legs, and carry 
it home i the honey-sac, : 

‘The Alastorid wasps alight om the surface-film of deep water, 
and take off from it without difficulty. They carry dry earth, and 
water to moisten the building bricks. The cells are provistoned 
with small green caterpillars. The red abdominal sash is tegu- 
mentary, (For a Tull account of the biolugy see Wild Life, June, 
1940.) 

The other bee, Aylaecoides concinna, hag a similar tegumentary 
red hand on the abdomen, but the: shin of the foreleg is armed with 
a large strong hook. The females construct diaphanous. skin cells 
in, plant-tubes, and harvest a store of honey and pollen for their 
young. The “doprway’ is always camouflaged with a delicate 
“tris” of silk which opens and closes perfectly for the passage of 
the bee. (A full account of the biolozy is also given in Wid Late.) 

The new bee, Alnalastornides Fovcatu, will evadily be coniused 
with that described ahove, for its flaming red sash i¢ a perfect 
match, but the colour is in the tegument; surprisingly enough, it is 
due entirely to hair. There are no hooks on the jront shins. The 
male abd the biology of this remarkable bee are unknown. 

It is difficult ta refrain from postulating that these wasps and 
the bees had a common ancestor. Aywoeottes has a pale band 
across the belly, but the colour is tegumentary, Andlastoroides 
also has a light band, but again it is due Lo pale hair. Indeed, it 
would secm that one must be a mutation derived from the other. 

Since plumose hairs are the hall-mark of bees the world over,, 
then one postulates that Hvlucowles is a mutation that has Jost its 
hair; the hooked shin of the forelegs is certainly a primitive wasp- 
like character. ' 

The likeness js not merely a superficial one, due ta general form 
and colour, hut may be detected in stich miniitiae as the pattern of 
the “skin,” the thumb-prints, the seulpturing of the black tegument, 
the slender ahnost nude legs, the yellow markings on the face and 
the ventral, band. 

The several alastorid wasps found in the six States vary in 
colour, same have tyory-yellow markings, bul a Aylagordes alsa 
is present, with sinvilar markings. Wherever the alastorids exhibit 
a difference in colour, the local species of Hylaeoides will surely 
show 2 corresponding colar scheme, 

Certain naturalists clain’ that the palatahle species of insects 
“mimic” ihe spectacular garb of the distasteful or dangerous ones, 
and so escape attacks by insectivorous birds, The alastorid wasps 
may have a dispusting flavour, and the “disguise” of warning 
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colours wort by the two bees inay allurd che honey-gatherers a 
perfect imniurtity, but it is difheult to appreciate the necessity for 
including such microscopical details as the “thumb-prints of the 
skin” for the perfecung of the disguise. If this interpretation of 
the observed facts lie true, then we have a striking example 
of Miillerian “mimiery,” with the flavoursome “minic” coloured 
exactly Like the distasteful “model.” 

Batesian “mimicry” may also be involved—-the striking contrast 
of cinnabar and black beg a conspicuous warning 16 all predators 
10 “keep off the propellers.” However, here are the facts; their 
jnterprecation is lett to the reader. 

Sa far as the author has been able to ascertain, there js no record 
in the literature of the gruup on physiological “camouflage” in bees, 
and he was, therefore, somewhat surprised when two students nf 
fature at Black Rock, Victoria, reported that a change of colour 
takes place in the facial hair of Paracolletes fervidus Chil 

The males have the front of che head-capsule heavily masked 
with a “inat” of long plutose straw-coloured hair that gleams 
with the Instyve of very shining satin. It is a conspicuous feature 
that can be observed in an aperture ten feet away, for the circle 
af the head-capsule, Alling any aperture, has the iridescence of a 
jewel, : 

: These males are remarkabte for their habit of sheltermg in any 
availahle gallery: in a tree, a miece of firewood, a cavily in a lyric 
wall; the Rash brothers actually discavered a male ghelrering in 
the shackle of a spring on an auto-trick, and the becs returned to 
ihe same shelter, night after night, for sbout two months, viz., 
Jauwary and Febryary. These ohservers found that if a fhnger 
be passed over the aperture of the gallery, the satiny yellow of 
the “face” fades to a dull grey-brown, which renders the insect 
much less canspicuons in its retreat. They reported that the change 
of eolaur is mot instantaneous, but develops as a gradnal darkening 
‘of the hair; nor dees the phenomenon disappear suddenly, hut 
ralher progressively diminishes, until 1¢ finally fades out entirely, 
> The pigment of the majority of bees is melanin, usually of 
black, brown of yellow colour, and produced irom the amino-avid 
tvrogine, which results from the action of the enzyme tryrosinase. 
These actions are brought about during the digestion of protein. 
The author was able to show thal the change im the colour of the 
hee’s hair was not due to mclanoperes, but to the incidenee of 
light-waves on the numerous hairs, 

Jt should be noted that the phenomenon was observed only in the 

“late afternoon, when the son was too-low-vo light the apertures, 
which invariably have an eastern, northern ar westerha aspect, but 
never a southern one. During the day the bees are absent in the 
field, and their acuvities while abroad are unknown, for the “nests” 
liave yet to be discovered, 
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The Rush brothers described the males as being ready to put 
up # stout front, anda brave defence, sallying from the shelter with 
a wating buzz to begone, Ii a twig be inserted in the tube, the 
male will bite at it pugnaciously, and may even be drawn from 
the shelter without relaxing his hold, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 


1, Adult female Analasteraides foveata Raym,; legs not shown, 2, Front 
of head-capsule, 3, Manilla with large comb and palpus, 4. Glossa and 
paraglossac, 5 Labrum. 6. Pharyngeal plate. 7. Mandible. 8. Mind. 
calcar. 9, Sirigilis. 10, Anterior tarsi, 11. Posterior tarsi, 12. Antertor 
tibia: note absence of the distal hook. 13. Seventh abdominal sternum. 
14, Sixth sternum. 15. Tarsal claw, 16, Seulpture of the seutellum, 17, A 
tiny plumose hair from abdominal fascia, 18, Sting and gonostylus, 
“i Apical segment of fiagellum. 20. Myrtaceous pallen-grain taken from 
abdomen. : : 


EXCURSION TO TRENTHAM 


The “Fungus. Foray” on April 1, while bringing to light iw importance 
discoveries, proved an enjoyable outing for nine members who undettoole 
the journey, A two-mile walk from Trentham Station°to the Coliban Falla 
seemed no distance, through admiration of the numerous maguificent eucalypt 
epecimeris Jing the road, particularly the Manna Gum (Aucatupter 
vinalisy, 

The first fungus vollected was Peailiata campersiris, the common mush 
room, but we are afraid the specimens were not used entirely for sctenttfic 
purposes! The “Fairy Ring” fungus, Mareswiuy areades, was frequently 
seen by the roadside, and s¢yeral definite tings could be traced. ‘The stately 
Parasol Fungus, Lefiota gractlenta, was. also tatrly common; the elegance 
and symmetry of this specics, and of L. cristata, attracted the attention of 
all, and one excursionist plucked vp sufficient courage to eat a sample of 
the former “Parasol.” 

Blue Pixies! Parasol, Myceno interrvpta, and the brilliantly red Ifycene 
qwiscidoscruents were added to our list; then came Collibia radicata, of 
whith we were able to examine the long rooting “shank,” Russa omenee, 
Lacearic lacéata, and Lactarius delictosus, These were the principal agurics, 
the more noteworthy of other fungi being the beautiful rosulate Storewm 
euoN and little gelatinous Heterotextus pesisacforimis on damp logs and 
sticks, 

Blanket Fern (Plenyosorus ritifolins) was found in several rock ¢revices 
near the Falls, and Clustered Everlasting (Helichrysum semipapposum) was 
still in flower. 

R. D. Lre. 


ANNIVERSARY FUNCTION 


The July meeting of tha Club, coinciding with the 70th Anniversary, wall 
take the form of a spetial function at the Scots Church Hall on Thursday, 
3th July, at 7.45 pam. Ful) details will be announced in the July Naturalist. 
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HONOUR THE SRAVE 
By Evitu Coteman, Blackburn, 


Many good Australians regret that the names’ of Bass’s gallant 
crew are not individually written on the scroll of fame. Only one, 
John Thistle, is known. He was with Bass and Flinders ii the 
Norfolk, and later with Flinders in the Investigator, when he lost 
his life is tragic circumsrances. Bass and Phuders held him in 
the highest esteem, 

Thar Bass regarded hts ¢rew as partners in his great adventure 
is evident fram his journal, in which he used the first. person plyral. 
It is always “we”, not "LE". 

It is recarded by Peron that, when the Freneh explorers under 
Captain Raudin were at Port Jackson in 1802, they saw Bass’s 
whaleboat [virig' on the shore, “preserved with a kind of religious 
respect.” Smali souvenirs were made of its timbers, and a yiece 
af the keel, enclosed in a silver frame, was presented to Captain 
Baudin by Governor King, as a memorial of “audacious navi- 
falion.” 

In a drawing of Sydney, made by Baudin's artist, the famous 
whaleboat is shown, stayed up an the sand. An effort should be 
made to obtain copies of that drawing to hang in our schools, 
Perhaps it might be saluted an Separation Day? A piece of the 
beat should certainly be armonp Vicloria’s precious possessions. 

Ti the history of our State is ever to be written in new postage 
stamps, ane or maré should commemorate the courage of Bass and 
his crew. Haply his natne anight be given to some naval mstitution 
or a warsftip. To many admirers of Bass it must ever be a matter 
far regret that ht= two Victorian discoveries (as well as the Strait) 
fio not bear his name, Generous Flinders, who was never at 
‘Western Part, would have been the first ta suggest that the naval 
depot should honour Bass. Wilson's Promontory was given the 
naine of a London merchant whe, tt is believed, never even saw it! 

Several reasons for this seeming apathy may be offered: 

* Kass himself sought no recognition. His explorations were made 
for the sheer love of adventure and a desire to serve his country— 
he coveted no hottuurs, nor desired jame for himself. He handed 
aver tis journal to Governor Hunter, then to Flinders tor incor- 
porattan a the captain's book, while We got ready for the next 
adventure, which was ta ciretinnavigate Van Diemen’s Land. 
Again, his notes were passed over to Flinders. 

To-day if seers s(range Ulat a great effurt was nat made to 
keep Bass in Australia for further discovery. The need for, such 
work was stressed by Sir Joseph Banks in a Jetter to Ton King 
wf the New South Wales Treasury, He wrote-(15/5/1798) : 

Although the colony has heen possessed more than ten years, the 
tiscavery of the interior has been negiveted. No one article has heen 
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discovered by the umpartatian of which the mother country can receive 
any degree of réturn for the cost nf deunding and hitherto maintaining 
the colony. 

In this Jetter, Sir Joseph conveyed an offer on moderate terms, 
by Mungo Park, to carry out explorations in Australia—an offer 
which was declined, Base binself had realized that an almost 
virgin field awaited research, and also thar few facilities far carry- 
ing it out would be nffered by the New South Wales administration. 
In a letter to Sir Joseph from Sydnev (May, 1799) he advises 
him that his whatehoat collection of auimals and plants had been 
‘destroyed by rain and seas, and that his Norfolk callection had 
sow been forwarded to Sir Joseph. After mentioning that he was 
surgeon on the Reliance, he cononues- 

[ arrived here with the professed intention of exploring twore of the 
country than any of my predecessors in the colony, so that it may be 
expected I have not been idle. Besides enlarging the geography, I 
was anxidus to procuye new or tate specimens of subjects in natural 
history, a pursoit apgrecing woll with the bent of my inclination, but 
badly adapted to the tittle extra professional knowledge I possessed, 1 
attempted it, however, but soon learned that the traveller here, whose 
finances deny him the assistance of harses of carriages, is Loa much 
iweommoded by his own provisions and firezrms to collect specimeds 
To verge the woods in quest af, anc to collect, rare subjects hag there 
fore, after many trials, been necessarily relinquished as impracticable. 

Bass was too modest in assessing his capabilities, His descrip- 
tions of the country, soils and animals are made with precision 
That of a wombat. the skull and skin of which he sent to Sir 
Joseph, was written with surgical exactitude and could hardly be 
improved upon, It includes the earliest observation of a tail m the 
-very young wombat. How attractively, too, he describecl the plants 
of Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales and Victoria: 

Flowering heaths and odariferous plants that perfume the air with 
the fragrance of their oils; the soft and exquisite gradation of their 
tints, for which they are so singularly distinguished, 

He thought the New South Wales plants (which then included 

Victorian) excelled in these qualities, but, he adds, “The twa 
countries present a perfect similarity in this, that che more barren 
parts are the most adorned.” 
' The farmer's son takes note of the short, nutritious herbage, 
“better adapted to the bite of small than of large cattle... . but 
the greater part will perhaps turn to more advantage if left for 
pasturage than if thrown into cultivation. St would be rich as the 
one, Wut poor as the other,” 

Tt gives one a curious feeling to read those words, penned over 
150 years ago. by the heroic surgeon-explorer, and to reflect that 
such an ardent, able man should have been lost to Australia, From 
Bass’s ‘etter to Sir Joseph Banks, it is obvious that the most 
pressing leeds were set aside by lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of those in the tolony who held the purse-strings, 
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There is another explanation of the apparent indifference, in the 
mather Jand as well as tn the colony. War had heen declared 
between England and France in 1793. In 1799 the name. of 
Napoleon, thea head of the French Republic, was uppermost in 
men's maids. To British statesmen, discoveries in a remote colony 
seemed quite insignificant beside their nearer. graver problems. 
Writing to Governor Hunter (February, 1799), just after Bass 
and Flinders had completed the circuinnayigation of Vai Diemen’s- 
Land, Sir Joseph Banks said; 

The. political situation is so dificult, and His Majesty's Ministers 30 
iuily employed in business of the deepest imipartance, thar it is scarce 
possible to gain a moment's audience an any subject but those which 
staid foremost im their minds, and colonics of all kinds are put into 
the background, 

We can this see why Bass's exploits made so little moise in the 
world, 

His closing yeats are all too saan toll. He went back fo England 
by way of China, ag his health demanded a wariner passage. In 
1801 he returned to Port Jackson as the “managing owner” of 
the 140-ton I enis, with a cargo of inerchandise—and twelve guns, 
for Britain was still at war, To his brother-in-law he wrote 
enthusiastically of Ins ship, ‘loaded as decp as she can swim, 25 
full as an egg. sound and tight, and bids fair to remain sotind much 
longer than any of her owners,” 

We read of Bass and his /ewss carrying a cargo of salt park lo 
Port Jackson irom Tahiti. He left Port Jackson again on February 
5th, L803, and never returned, Nothing definite was ever heard of 
him, although there were many ramotrs, 

War between Britain and Spain was simmermg, but had vot 
been declared. It was reported that Bass, daring as ever, had 
carried @ contraband carga to Peru, had been captured by the 
Spaniards, acid sentido work in their silver snmes; but there does 
miot stemn to be any sound evidence to support such a conjecture. 

Although lost to the world at an early aye, he lil crowded into 
his years more service and adventure than most men who live the 
full span, His journals, his letters, anc. those of his friends, reveal 
him as a man of unhounded courage, a capable leader and » man 
of high endeavour. ‘ 

Nor only was Bass Victoria's first explorer, but he made the 
earliest observations on the soils and vegetation of Western Port 
and Wilson's Promontory, on black swans which he saw in flights 
of lundreds, atic) ducks in thosands, and on the seals of Bass 
Strait, which were then more numerous than they are to-day. 

Ilew shall we honour him during this Centenary year of the 
State he fathered? 

Fliadecs* words are his best memorial, for they are the tribure 
of one intrepid explorer to another: - 
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A yoyare expressty undertaken for discovery, in an open boat, in 
which 600 miles of coast, mostly in a boisterous climate, was explored 
has not perhaps its equal im the annals of maritime discovery. The 
public will award to its high-spirited and able conductor (alas! wow 
fo more) af honovrable place in the list of those whose atdour stands 
must conspicious for the promotion of useful knowledge 


Let us, for ths year at least, keep his naine in warin remies- 
brance. What a wonderfal fil his whaleboat voyage would make, 
with an artist’s impression of the coast as it was 150 years ago, 
the stormy seas, ihe seu-bicds and seals, as depicted by modern 
photography. It would bring Australia before the world, reach a 
wider public than any novel, aud should wii a suecess to rival 
“The Overlanders.” 


AMERICA SETS A WEW RECORD IN PLANT LONGEVITY 


- Mr. C. BE. Lane-Poole (furmerly Tnspector-General to Lhe Commomyecalth 
Forestry Bureau) bas thade cyitical studies on the rate of height growth 
in Kingia avsteatis of Western Australia and finds that this remarkable and 
archaic Hiliaceous plant grows apjroximalely one foul each century; this 
means that specimens ovet ter feel Jugh (and there arc imany cxaviples) 
would exceed 1000 years, On Tambourine Mountain, some 30 miles west of 
Brisbane, are 20-4. cpcads (Macrozamia Denisunt) which must also have 
Jived for a millennium, probably much longer. Apart fiom the Baobab tree 
(Adansonia Gregortt) of N.W. Sustealia, whose Jonwevity Je great but still 
purely conjectural, these are the hest examples Australia ean put forward, 

The African Baobab attzins vast age, and a speciwen 120 fect high with 
diameter about 30 feet at Quillimane, Angola (S.W. Africa) was estimated 
to be around 5000 years old {sce Gard. Chron, Ui, p 494, 1888). Elsworth 
Huntingtau lin Secret of te Big Trees) records having counted the rings 
of q Californian Giant Redwood (Sequota gigantes) and proved it to be 
3.50 years old. The celebrated Mantezuma Bald Cypress (Tavod/nn 
motcrumation) at Sama Maria del Tulé, Oaxaca, Mexico. had a ctrenm- 
ference of 200 deet in 1892 and, hased upon the known diameter increment, 
was rejiably estimated to have allamed a minimum age of 4000—most 
probably much more (see Gard Chron, XII, p. 647, 1992). 

These inpressive figures, hawever, pale into utter insignificance befure a 
camperatively recent discovery (1920) near the Juniata River, Pesnsylvania, 
U.S.A, The plant concerned is not even a lofty tree, but a sprawling ground 
shrub fonmine dark green carpets seldom higher thay two feet. Drs. Coville 
and E, T, Wherry found that a single individual of the Box Huckleberry 
(Geylnssacia brachycera, im the family Ericacer} actually extended abong 
a slope of the Jumiata River fof 14 miles atid, from the calculated rate of 
growth in this species, could not be fess than 13,000 years ofd—~unguestion- 
ably the oldest thing now alive on this planct! 

Fortunately, the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters has 
‘Promised to ses aside as 2 permanent preserve the area occupied by this 
extraccdinary plant. A dull account of the “biological woader,” which was 
already ancient before the present redwoods of California, had germinated, 
is given in Plants ond Gurdens (Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record) for 
Autuma, 1999 (Vol. V, ns, No. 3, p. 166) and a striking ghotograph 

rérays the Great Sphinx of Giza alongside onr Box Hrchlebesry, which 

ad a Hyinwy start ow the sphinx of about 8000 yeurs! 
Onis poterit amoricanos excallere? 
—J.H.W, 
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THE CHEQUERED STORY OF TWO TASMANIAN MOSSES 
By J. H. Wittis, National Herbarium, South Yarra, 


1, TAYLORIA GUNNIT (W. Wilson in Hook.) Willis, comb, 
woe 
[Syn, Splachnum Gani W. Wilson m Hooks, Londen 
Journ, Bot. VU, p. 26, T. 1 (1848).] 


2. TAYLORIA TASMANICA (Hatnpe)! Brothers, Nat 
Phlansenfam., 1:3, p. 502 (1902). 
Tay a eoraplation tasmanicus Hampe, Liwnec, 1876, 1. 


” 


Splachnwm. Gunmii was described by its author, W. Wilson, as. 
a “very curious moss which may, perhaps, form the type of a 
new genus.” It is also, apparently, a rare species, endemic in. 
Tasmania and restricted to the high-rainfall mountainous region 
of the west coast—only five collections seem to have been inade 
since Ronald Gunn discovered the type material on a “dead tree- 
fern, Acheron River” (a tributary of the Jane River, south of: 
Frenchmai’s Can) in 1845. 

The re-discovery last year of excellent fruiting specimens (in: 
Notkofagus forest) on Cradle Mountain, by Miss Coryl Skewes 
of the National Herbarium staff (South Yarra}, was thereiore a 
matter of considerable interest, Upon consulting the references to- 
this moss in hterature, however, 1 was astonished ta find hew it 
had been confused with the aleo uncommon and endemte Hampean 
species, Tetraplodon tasmanicus, type of which came from Lake 
Pedder, to the north of Port Davey (collected by Schuster in 
1875). Both mosses have been referred by various authors to the 
genera Stlacknuim and Tetrapledon, while the latter is treated now 
asa Taylarta, In the hope of resolving, once and for all, the actual 
generic stats of each—by comparing good recent imaterials—I 
procured an excellent example of etraplodon tasmaniers from 
Adamson’s Peak, Tasmania, through the kinduess of Miss Wini- 
fred M. Curtis, University of Tasmania. : 

Splachiwwn Gunnit occurs as spongy bright green Bryw-like 
cushions, 1-3 inches high, on the rotting debris (fern trynks, logs, 
ete.) of cool mountain rain-forest. The spreading large-celled and: 
almost papiliose leaves are coarsely and irregularly toothed coward 
their broadly acute apices, each tooth being composed of a single 
marginal and undifferentiated cell; the nerve is lost below the 
apex. A stout réddish seta swells abruptly into what appears to. 
be a curious, napiform, pallid grey-brown apophysis, which in- 
tum contracts inte the darkening, much narrower conical fertile’ 
portion of the spordpliore; this basal, to 4-inch-wide, “apophysis" 
is very much larger than the conical capsulé and, in the wrinkled 
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A—Tayloria Grami (Hook.} Willis, a leafy shoot with sporophore—approx. 
nat, size, B—Single median leaf of same, showing cel! structure 
(for size, see accompanying scale). C—Loneitudinal section through 
sporophore, showing capsule (with columella) partly immersed in 
solid “apophysis" (for size, see scale), 

D—Taylona tosmenica (Hampc) Brotherus, a tcafy shoot with sporophore 
—approx. nat. size E—Single median leaf, showing cell structure 
and exSerted nerve (for size, see scale). Fe Longitudinal section 
through sporophore, showing capsule slightly immersed in solid 
“apophysis" (for size, see scale). 


G—Toyloria octoblepkovis (ook) Mitt, Jongitudinal section through 
sporophore for comparison with structurc of previous: two specics— 
note columella extending through capsule and long hollow apophysis- 
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dey condition, it becomes almost discoid, the whole somewlmt 
reminiscent of a tall Welsh hat. Peristome teeth are short. broad 
and erect or incurved—apparently never, reflexing as with boreal 
species of Splavheauwn, a fact that Wilson stresses m his type 
diagnosis, 

Tetrapladon ltasmasticus, on ihe other hand. oecurs in tightly- 
congested masses (doubtless in inore exposed situations), about an 
inch high. Its imbricate entire leaves have acuritinate apices, with 
protunently excurrent nerves, and the unflattened, rather pyriform, 
apophysate swelling is much smailer-only slightly wider than the 
capsule. Sculpture of the capsule wall-is very sumilar to that in 
S. Guanit, and both species have bullate, mealy-lovking surface 
cells which extend almost to the mouth of the capsule in S. Gunsetl, 
but are confined to the basal swelling in 7_ tasmantcus so as to 
give its whole sporophore a banded appearantce—dark brown above 
and grey or whitish below. The stems of fhe two spectes ate 
stupose, with the same matted, dark maroou-coloured fibrils. 

Let us now tabulate chronologically the references to these Tas- 
manian endermics in bryolopical Nterature: ; 


1848—S plachntun Gunnit is deserihed and well figured by W. 
Wilson in W. J. Hooker’s London Journal of Botany, 
VI, p. 26, T. 1. 

1860—The description of S. Gyanit is repeated and extended 
in J. 13. Hooker's Flora Tasman, TI. p. 199, from 
which we learn that the seta is rect. ; 

1876—Tetraplodon tasinanicus is introduced as a novelty by 
E. Tiampe in Livtmeae (p. 302), its affinities with T. 
urcvolatns (alpine and subalpine species of Central 
Europe, Asia and North America) being indicated. 

1853—F, y, Mueller publishes (Troms. and Proce. Royel Sac. 
Vic., MDX, p, 66) a paper entitled “Australian Masses, 
enumerated by William Mitten, Esq.” in which the fatter 
bryulogist synonyntises Hampe's Tetraplodon tasmamicus 
under Splachnunt Gunaii— presumably without having 
exanmred the types of hoth species, 

1886-—R. A, Bastow contributes an articte, “Tasmanian Mosses”" 
(Papers and Proc. Royul Soc. Tas, p. 77), listing and 
describing Splachnwn Gunnti, bul conipletely ignoring 
the Lvtrapioden (even in synonymy) as if it had never 
existed, 

j893—W: A, Weymouth discusses the Splachnnm-Tetraplodon 
question at some length in “Some Additions to the Moss 
Flora of Tasmania” (Papers and Proc. Royal Soc. Tas., 
p. 207). He disagrees with Mitten’s “lumping” and 
writes: 
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A comparison of our specimens [of Tetrapladow tasmanicus) 
With Sacha Guo of Guna's callection in this Museum 
{Hobart} anade by Mr. L. Rodway and myself shows that the 
present indss differs. markedly from 5, Gimti in its entire 
instead of dewlate leaves, the upper obovate-lanccolate with 
excurrent nerve .... 7 in its brown Seta? in ats capsule, which 
has a subspherical, not an oblate, apoplivsis; and in its teeth, 
which are reflexed when dry, not erect. 

There are comparative line drawings (T, TV) of both 
species, executed hy L. Rodway, and in addition to 
ihe type area at Lake Pedder, two other localities are 
mentioned for 7. fasmantcus, viz., Ml. Zechan (W. ¥. 
Fitzgerald, 1892) and Mt. Darwin (T. B. Moore, 1893). 
li Rodway's later callection fram Adamson’s Peak the 
peristome tecth are very much smaller than depicted in 
his illustration (T, LV). 


1897—A, Geheeb (Revue Bryvloyigue) supports Weymouth in 


maintaining the specife and generic distinctiveness of 
these (wo mosses, 


1902—V. F. Brotherus, who manographed the Bryales in Eng- 


ler’s Naturiichen Phlanzenfanulien, 1: 3, 1901-1909, also 
retains both species (pp. 502 and 507). placing Sphrih- 
ghee Gur, next to the arctic SY. varculosui in section 
Ampullaria of the genus. but transferring Tetraplodon 
tosmanicns to the genus Tavlori. He couples the latter 
with a Puegian species, Teyloria mirabilis (Cordat) 
Broth, in a section having the “neck inflated like a 
hypophysis’ ard makes the following comment: 
The two last-named species deviate from all other Taytorias 
in ihe white (whea «dvied) hypaphysis-like swelling at the 
neck. : 


i906—W, W. Watts atid “T. Whitelegee follow Brotherus. in 


treating 7. sasmamcus as a Tayloria (“Census Muscorum 
Austvaliensum” in Proc. Livin. Soc, NSW. XXX, p. 
108). 


1913~L. Rodway (“Tasmanian Bryophyta.” Part TL, m Papers 


and Proc. Royal Soc. Vas, p. 200) restores Tetraplodon 


tasmaaiens (oO 1s original generte position, but spells it 
“osanienm.” A move surprising move, héweyer, is his 
treatinent of the ald .Spluchuam Guana, which he also 
combines under Tvtraploden! (incorrectly spelling the 
epithet “Gramianwne’). In listing the localities for T- 
fasmanicns, he omits any reference ta the type location 
orto Mt. Darwin, but mentions Mt, Zeehan, adding also 
Mt. La Verouse and Adanison's Peak—so, it would seen 
that Hempe's Tetraplodow is at least fairly widespread 
in fur sauthern Tasmania ani present also on the west 
coast, : 


$4 J. H. Wittis, Tren Tasnienian Masses Sree Se 


1924—In the seednd enlarged edition of the Natirlichen Pflen- 
senfanulion, T: 3 (p. 339) Brotherus keeps Trtrapiodon 
losmdnicns Hampe under Tayloria (as in the first 
ediftan) ; but, among the eight recorded species of Spluch- 
win, 5. vasctloswnt now stands alone (fp. 342) and there 
is no inentiwn whatever of its antipodean cousin S. (runny 
—why has our old Tasmanian plant so mysteriously 
vanished from literature? 

For the next quarter of a century apparently nothing 
has been heard of either species in bryological writings 
and if is igh Hime that the starus of both were settled. 

Reexamination of gond fruiting matertal of these two puzzling 
mosses, particularly a comparison of capsular structure, has con- 
vinced me that Rodway was right in regarding them as different 
spectes In the one genus (L913). The colouration of short, stoutish 
ela and of capsule, the whitish minutely bullate surface of the very 
swollea neck and lower portion of capsule, the cell sculpture of 
the capsule, the minute peristome teeth, and the depth af the spore: 
inass—all point to a close affinity, 

Was Rodway also correct in refernng both to Tetraploden? 
‘The capsule of that geius surmounts a distinct and apparently 
always hollowed apophysis {which is never so inflated oy dis- 
tinelly coloured as in Splochwum), T, tasneuticus can hardly he 
a true Tetraplodon, for its fertile tissue extends down into the 
enlarged neck, and there is no demarcation between the capsule 
itself and the apophysis-like swelling which is quite solid—in other 
words, the capsule is perily immersed in the swollen necks, 

I believe Brotherus (1902) was justified in placing T. tas- 
nutnicus among species of Taylerta, ta share with the Fuegian 
T. wurabilis the unique featore of “a hypophysis-like swelling at 
the neck" —a false apaphysis. The common Tayloria aciebiephoris 
(Haok:) Mitt. of eastern Australia, New Zealand ard subantatetic 
islands to the south, has a very different sporophore and its 
apophysis (if typical of most members in this genus) is a long 
narraw and hollow structure hetween the capsule and neck of the 
seta; 8 slender columella extends through both apophysis and 
capsule (see lusteation), Towever, cin we speak of a “false 
apophysis” when, by «definition, amy sterile swelling beneath the 
capsule is really an apophysis? 

We now approach the profilem of what to do with the old 
Splachinun Gunnii, Did Brotherus latterly find it so awkward to 
place thut, lacking good material for examination, he purposely 
dropped the species from the second edition of Pflangenfansilien? 
Tite very large, solid apophysis-like swelling i3 surely no more than 
un uxagverated state of what we find in Tayloria. tesmanica; thus, 
to he consistent, one should regard S$. Grit as an even more 
remarkable species of Taylori. 
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In a typical Splachnune the scta is long, slender and delicate, the 
capsule seated entirely upon and very distinct from the tnuch 
inflated apophysis, which 1s of different colour and texture, while 
the comparatively long peristome teeth become reflexed when dry. 
In our Fasmanian S. Guanti, the seta is rigid, short and stoutish, 
the capstile homogeneous with and partly immersed in the guid 
“apophysis,” and the peristome teeth are very small, remaining 
erect or teurved. 

By making this new combination (avoided by so many notable 
bryatugists in the past), I realize that the circumscription of the 
genus Tayloria will probably need amending. Perhaps the erection 
of a new subgenus, or even a distinct genus, 18 desirable Lo accani- 
moadate such species as 7, Cent, which have wide, solid apophyses 
with bullate surface cells and the capsules partly intmersed | cf. 
T, octablepharis (Hook.) Mitt. with long narrow and quite hollow 
apophysis]; but J shall have to Jeave the delimitation of the higher 
categories ta experts in this difficult group—et it now suffice to 
keep T. tasmanica and T. Gunmi together as congeners, Tayloria 
being at present the ulost acceptable genus to hold them, Wilson 
certainly spoke the truth in calling Taylorta Gwnnii a “very curious 
moss!"| 

A further point of interest arises from the data stipplied by 
Schuster concerning the habitat of his onginal collection of Tetra- 
plodon tasmanicus. The hapto-type label attached to a fruiting 
fragment in the Melbourne Herbarium reads: 

“Tetrapladen tasmianicus Hype, 

Ms. [presumably in. Hampe's handwriting) 

forest lake Pedda, Tasmaniz [in Schuster’s hand ?] 
1875, ..- Tt] .,.. fey. Schuster.” 

In the type description itself (Linnea, 1876, p. 302) the same 
information runs: i 

“Mount. tovers Lake Peddu, Tasmaniz frustula 1875. 
legit, Schuster.” 

The version of Dr, Brotherits (see Weymouth in Papers and 
Proc, Royal Soc. Tas., 1893, p, 207) is; 

“Mt. Towers, Lake Pedder, ‘Tasmania 


Watts and Whitelegge (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W, XXX, p. 108, 
1906) render it: 


“Towards Lake Pedder: Schuster, '75.'" 


Obviously these citations all represent attemprs to transcribe 
Schuster’s handwriting. The words “forest,” “toyers," “Towers” 
and “towards” (qith or without the prefix “Ms.” oe "Mt.’) do 
rather resemble each other, but the indecipherable word associated 
with 1875 on the Melbourne Herbarium label couldn’t possibly be 
construed as “frustwle,” which follows the type diagnosis, — 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 


Manday, Juné 12--Kalhsta and Sherbrooke Forest. Combined! excursion 
with Hawthorn Jnnter Club. Subject: “Lyre-brrds,” Leader: Mr. 
A. G, Tlooke. Nash's bus from Batman Avene at 215 a.m, or Haw. 
thorn Town Hall at 10 am. Fare: Adults 6/. Juniors 2/», Bookings 
with Mrg. M. Pinches, 8 Thomas St, Brunswick. NIG For members 
travelling by own car or by the GIB woe train to Upper Ferntree Guilty 
and bus tw Kallista, the parties will meet and tonch at Kallista Pienic 
Ground (right of main road, about + mile before Kallista Store). Bring 
hunch and afternoon dea, 

Saturday, July l—lave Hill, Lilydale. Subject: “Gevlowy.” Leader: Mr. 
H, E. Preston, Trato: 10.8 ain. fram Flinders St, Book 2nd renin 
Lilydale (3/1). Bring one meal. 

Saturday, Joly 15—Mt. Disappointment. Walk aloug frebreaks ta tall 
limber, Leader: Mr. A. Cobbett. Nash's bus from Batman Avenue at 
dam. Fare, 7/6 Rrivg iunch and afternoon tea. Bookings with Miss 
M- Llder, 17 Adelaide St, Malvern, $.E.3 (Tel., U 7297), 


Praliminory Announcements; 

Saturday, Angust 1% —Motor coach trip to Steiglita district. Leader Mr 
Ivo Hammet. Details in July Naterakst. Preliminary bookings with 
Mr, oat E. Stewart, 14 Bayview Terrace, Ascot Yale (Tel, FLU-G22, 
tctit. P 

September 28-October \—Grampians. Leader: Mr E, E Lord Members 
who desire to join this excursion are asked to contact Miss J. Blacle- 
burn (MB ¥657) mmmediately for information regarding accommodation. 
Cotibined with Wires excision. Mr. A. Cohbett will dake a walkang 
party, prepared to camp omt at least one night, over Mt, Wilkiam and 
the Major Mitchell Plateau. - 

Sepenthber 28.0ctober 1 -Rushworth. Following a Stecessful visit two 
years ago, the Club has been invited to arrange another excutsion to 
view the wealth of Hora in ihe district, and latest developments an 
Growler's Hill. Leader: Mr, J. Ros Garnet, 270 Albian St. West 
Brunswick, to vehom bookings should he addressed. ’ 


Group Fixtures; - le 

Saturday, June 17-—Geology Group excursion to Warburten-MecVeigh's, 
No. 2 collecting excursion for National Museum. Subject; “Field Study 
and Fossils,” Leaders: Mr, A, D. Gill, Palacontologist of the National 
Muscum, and Mr, A. A, Baker, Yransport details given ai June Growp 
meéeting. ; 

Saturday, June 17—Botany Group excursion io Sydenham, Subject: Basalt 
Vegetation along cailway ling and fucther work al Sydenkain Sanctuary. 
Train: 9.35 aim. to St. Albans. Pare, 1/10. General members cordially 
writed ta attend, 

Monday, June 264—Rotany Group Roval Society's Tall, 8 yam, Meanthtly 
inecting. Subject: “Basalt Plain Flora Han. Sec: Mrs. A. Oshorne, 
21 Renwick St, Glen Iris, 5,E.6. 

Tuesday, July 4—Native Plants Preservation Group. AE hone of Miss W. 
Waddell, 3 Denham Place, Toorak, at 8 piu. 

Tuesday, July Geology Group. Royal Society's Hall, & pm. Menithly 
meeting, lon, See: Mr. A, A. Baker, 53 Carliste St, Preston. 

Thoraday, July 6—Wildflawee Garden Section. Royal Society's Hall, 5 pun. 
Monthly meeting. Hon. Sees Mr, ft. Bo Jemison, 3 Linda St, More- 
land, N,13- 

Feiday, July 7—Marine Biology Group, Roval Society's Hall, 745 pm, 
Monthly meeting, Hon, See: Miss W. Taylor, 13 Jolimant Square, 


Jolimont, C.2. —Jean Blackburn 
Exeursion Seerelary- 
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The Annual Meeting of the Cluh was held at the National 
Herbarium on Tuesday, June 13, 1950, the President, Mr, Colin 
Lewis, and about 90 members and friends attending, 

With regret the President announced the death of Mr. }. A. 
Ross, and fellow members stood in silence for a minute as a mark 
of respect, 
~ Members were reminded that-the July meeting woitld take the 
form of a special Social Evening to celebrate both the Incorporation 
oi the Club and our 70th anniversary. The Australian Natural 
History Medallion for 1949 will he presented then, and it is hoped 
for a large attendance. 

Mr. J, Ros Garnet spoke briefly. regarding conditions governing 
the award of the Medallion, and nominations were invited for the 
Club's, 1950'candidature. 

The following were weleomed to the Club as new Ordinary 
Members: Miss FE, M. McCullough and Mr. R. Le Rossignol. 
Nominations for membership had been received fram Mr, Hugh 
Wilson (Mr, E. §. Hanks/Miss A, B. Adains), Miss. Freda 
Phillips (Mr. Gilbert F. Rogers/Mr, E. E. Lord}, Mr, Ralph 
Field, “Whiora,” Tennyson, Victoria (Mr. Row Fergusou/Me, 
Arthur Burke) and, as Junior Members, Misses Beryl and Frances 
Pinches (Mrs. M. Pinches/Mr- J. Ros Garnet), 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 

The Hon, Secretary, Mr, H, E. Preston, read the Annuat 
Report, which was reccived on the motion of Messrs. G. N. Iyam 
and T. If. Sarovich. Mr. Coghill congratulated the Secretary and 
members of Council fur the good work done by them all doring 
the past year. 

‘The Hon. Treasurer, Mr, E. E, Lord. presented the Amnual 
Balance Sheet and explained a number of tenis. Its adoption was 
toved by Mr. Lord and seconded by Mr, A, G, Hooke. As. one of 
the auditors, Mr. Hooke pointed out that Messrs. Moule, Hamilton 
and Derham, Solicitors, had charged an exceedingly reasonable 
figure Tor the casts of incorporation of the Club: he moved that a 
letter of appreciation be sent through Council. Seconded by Miss 
Ina Watson and carried enthusiastically. 

At this juncture the retiring President, Mr. Colin Lewis, vacated 
the char and called upon Mr, E. E. Lord, who was unopposed in 
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the office of President for the ensuing year, to take charge of the 
ineeting, Mr. Lord paid a tribute to the work Mr. Colin Lewis 
had done during the past year, and thanked members for the 
honour accorded himself. He then proceeded with the election of 
office-bearers for 1950/51, and as no more than sufficient nomina- 
tions had been received to fill the vacant offices, he had pleasure in 
declaring those nominees duly elected. [See inside back cover for 
list. 

fe election of the five Council members a ballot was necessary, 
resulting in the choice of; Dr, M. Chattaway, Miss M. L. Wigan, 
Messrs, J. Ros Garnet, H, C, 2, Stewart, and R. B. Jennison. 

Mr. Colin Lewis, in his address as retiring President, spoke on 
past conservation and fiterary achievements of the Club, contrast- 
ing these with modern opportunities in both spheres, Jt is hoped 
later to publish a précis of his address, 


EXHIBITS 


Miss K. E. Hall (M.C.E.G.G.S.): Collection of botanical specimens 
brought back from the Northern Territory by air oft 4th June, chiefly from 
Alice Springs, including Corkbark (Aakea lorea and H. intermedia), Beet 
wood (Grevillza striate), Whitewood (Atalayia hemiglauca), Tconwaod 
(Acacia estvophiolate), Witchety-watrle (Acocia Kempeana), and other 
Acacia species. 

Mr. J. S. Seaton: Leptospermum stopariton, var. Lanbeths, Thryptomene 
saxicola, Artrofomoe eonostepinoides (garden grown). 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


With the July meeting the Field Naturalists’ Clab of Victoria 
celebrates its Seventieth Anniversary. 


Logking back over the years, members may feel justly proud 
af their association with « body that has: yten the acomplish- 
tment of so muchof its original declared objective, Our Club 
has more than a record—it has a tradition. Such will be the 
keynote of the Anniversary Meeting, Two short films and a 
double presentation will provide an. interfude. 


Your Council sincerely hope that every mémber who possibly 
can will be present on this notable and happy occasion. The 
doars are open to every one of you, but we are sorry that 
accommodation cannot be provided far non-members. To those 
who accepted the invitation to contribute to the special expenses 
meurred we say—'Thank you," 


Anniversary Greetings To Fou Al, 
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SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


The vear just concluded has been a momenfous one in the history 
of the F.N.C.V. On December 26, 1949, the Club was registered 
at the Registrar-General's Office as a litnited company—not for 
profit. Tt is hoped that with the new prestige the Club mow com- 
mands many worthy projects will be undertaken in the realin of 
natural history, 

The total membership is now 576, including: 20 Honorary. 366 
Ordinary, 172 Country, 3 Lite, and 15 Junior Members; there aré 
also 14 Subscribers, This means an tacrease over last year’s figuré 
of 30 members, With sincere pleasure the Club elected Miss J, W, 
Raff as an Honorary Member at the October meeting. 

It is with deep regret that we recall the death during the past 
twelve months of the following Club members; Mrs, G, C. Single- 
ton, Mr. Harold Jenkins, Mr. A. J. Tadgell, Mr. Walter Parr, 
Mr, A. Grassick, Mr. R. DB. Etlott, Mr. J. A. Ross, and Mr, R. 
Eadie 

The general meetings of the Club continue to receive good 
support from members. Attendances average 180, while subjects 
discussed have been varied and usually supplemented with lantern 
slides or films. Exhibits are still not as prominent or well reported 
as could be desired, and members are again asked to avail 
themselves of space in the /rcturian Natwralist for recording their 
specimens. The installabon of an aniplifier has added much to 
the convenience of members. For the free use of the National 
Herbarium Vecture Hall the Council’s gratitude aud deep apprecia- 
tion is conveved to Mr. A. W, Jessep, Director, Botan Gardens 
and National Herbarium, 

Excursions have continued as a prominent feature of Club 
activities, Under the enterprising guidance of the Excursion 
Secretary and her committee, many new areas have heen visited, 
eg., Snob’s Creek, Mr. Piper, Mason’s Falls, and Angtesca. 
Camp-outs were held at Cape Patterson and Lake Mountain, while 
long week-ends were spent at Gellibrand River, Toolangi, Colac, 
Upper Murray and Bendigo. Members are urged to make their 
services available to the Excursion Secretary as leaders. 

Five Discussion Groups now hold monthly meetings for 
specialized study. During the year a Native Plants Preservation 
Group was. inaugurated under the cdpable leadership of Miss W. 
Waddell) with Mr, F. Lewis as treasurer, it now has a member- 
ship of 29 and 17 Group Associates. The Group is concerned with 
saving representative areas of native flora an the field and is using 
every possible means to awaken the public to the urgent need for 
preservation, Notices have appeared in the daily press, country 
Field Naturalists’ Clubs have been asked to assist, and the help 
of certain Government departments (eg., Vicrorian Rajlways, 
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Postniaster-General's Department and Country Roads Board) has 
been sought. Through Miss Waddell's effort, the Group has 
had areas at Longwood, Tallarook and Sydenham reserved and 
fenced, and is now striving for reservations at Anglesea, Boolara, 
Frankston, Warrandyte and Nunawading. 

The Botany Group reports 4 busy year. Monthly excursions 
have been conducted to places of botanical interest and where 
<onstractive botanical surveys could be made, Principal excursions 
were to Kallista (noting the number of Slender Tree-ferns there), 
Somerton, and Bell Bird Park, Ringwood (at the request of the 
Ringwood Shire Council, who have asked the Group to make a 
census of the plants there). The Group thanks all meinbers who 
have helped throughout the year and cordially invites others to 
join in their outings. 

The Wildflower Garden Section has concluded a fairly suc- 
cessful year. Although attendances at meetings have heen small, 
enthusiasm is high, and new and old members of the Club are 
invited ta attend meetings. Talks were given through the year hy 
Mr, McFwan Duncan, Mr. J. Metcalf (Botanic Gardens), Mr- 
Frecl Lewis, Miss Weston, Mr, Stewart and Mr. A. Burke; these 
have been of considerable assistance to Group members in their 
work of propagating native plants, 

The Marine Biology Greup, under the leadership of Mrs. M. E. 
Freame, with the generous help of Mr. A. J. Swaby, ts striving 
to help those members eager to study marie life; they are 
encouraged to give talks on a variety of subjects and to discuss 
researches and problems encountered. The Group has recently 
acquired a marine tank with ground lens attached, and would 
welcome any new members, 

The Geology Discussion Group reports an exceptionally suc- 
eessiul year, Under the leadership of Mr, A, A, Baker, monthly 
excursions are made to areas that exemplify the subject-matter 
of the talks given at previous Group meetings. Working in con- 
jonction with Rey. E. D. Gill, Palaeontologist at the Museum, the 
Group has entbarkedl om special collecting trips and all specimens 
are flonated to the National Museum, : 

The most important maiter with which the National Parks and 
National Monuments Standing Committee has been concerned was 
4 deputation to the Minister of Lands in September, 1949. A full 
report of the proceedings anay be had (rum the Lihrarian for 
perusal hy any interested urember. Whilst awaiting governmental 
action on national parks, the Standing Committee has been occn- 
pied with a number of other matters discussion with the Under- 
secretary jor Lands regarding the future of ‘ower Hill National 
Park, the possibility of a permanent reserve in the Mt. Wellington 
region and another substantial reserve m the Howe Ranges. 
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the Wild Flower and Native Plants Protection Act has algo 
' gecetved the attention of the committee. Reference should be made 
to donations toward the expenses associated with the National 
Parks Campaign, and in this connection contnbutions havé been 
received and gratefully acknowledged from tie Australian Forest 
League (£2/2/-) and the Don Caravan Co, (i2/2/-).. | 34 
The Australian Natural History Medalhon for’ 1949 was. 
awarded to Mrs. Edith Coleman, the first woman to receive this 
honour, The Club’s congratulations are extended to Mrs. Colé- 
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man, who is 19 be presented with the Medallion at the cae: Chit , 
Pont 


Anniversary Meettng in. July. 


The cessation of the Council for Seientifie Societies through lack , 


of interest by participating bodies is mich to be regretted! This 


council. represented thany scientific interests and was created - 


shortly after (he war a5 a mediunt ‘for’ co-operation among its 
member societies—towards the goal of a cultural’ centre; technical 
library and kindred facilities. + .- j 

The Record of Research makes little progress. Mr.A. J. Swaby 
ig anxious to record Uist ph investigations—even the simplest 
report should not be averldaked, | so 

Volume 66 of the Club’s journal, Tie Victorian Naturalist, with 


» Miss Ina Wateon, alsé ‘ta Dr. Margaret Chattaway, wha assisted! 


duting Miss Watson’s six months’ absence abroad. The Fungua 
Hartdhool has heen revised and is now ready for re-publication.' + 


o- & 


’ Since last Annual Report. the Cluls has received several douktions + 


which sre gratefully acknowledged: Mr. G. Coghill, £5, toward: 
the cost <of the amplifier; Mr. V. H. and the late Mrs, Blanche, 
Mitler, £5/5/-, teward cost of acorporation; Mr. R, Davidson, 
41/1 /-. also toviard irteot poration, costs. 5. i‘ 

The Youth Movements Cunmnittee reports'a successful year at 


the Hawthort Junior |Club. Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Preame,' Miss’ , 


M, Wigan, Messrs. A. J, Swaby, A. Baker, Iva Hammet and, 
S. K. Mitchell are to be specially thanked in this regard. The: 
Junior Club is also much indchted to Mr. and Mrs, Paul Fisch: 
for continued support and transport facilities during excursions. , 

The. Maranoa Gardens Advisory Standing | Commityee has 
worked on for the improvement of the Gardens, Mr, E, E, Lord 
was appointed a, Trustee ef Maranoa Gardens and: lr W. DL 
Chapinain was elected to fill a yacant position, A, highlight of the 
vars wark was the annual Planting Day by niewibefs uf the Club 
on April 27th, “hee 

= ot * {Continsed on page 4). 


FIELD NATURALISTS’ CLUB OF VICTORIA 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED Nth APRIL, 1950 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE 
Subscriptions— iictorian Naturalisi—~ 
Arrears 2. .) ce ce ee ee, «6D OF Printing .. .. 5. +. us uy os E444 0 0 
Current .. .. 5 wou ee §6©6466 11 0 Illustrating -1 2. 4. u. ee en 56 0 0 
Life Membership . . 3647 Despatching .. 6.0.6... 01 5. 22 2 0 
—_ 501 19 4 Tider shire whe gelae storie. “re 1110 0 
Cash Sales ot Victorion Naturalist ., .. .. .- li 99 ————_ £533 12 0 
Advertisements in Naturalist .. . 4717 6 REGtints: sip kek ewe ape ner fete 1, ae 5 
Interest received, Library Fund, £50 @ HM. {iz 6 Postage .- 4, yeh ee aba el 4 8 
Donations received: ., 016 3 General Printing and Stationery De a en 27 13 11 
Hire of Printing Btls seen. (deed Glue. 010 0 Library .. ., le! at bed Hedge 5 3 3 
rs Rent, Caretaking and Meetings Patt ls” cea ca: 23.15 0 
#564 5 4 Donations .. .. Pe Sees ber: 1io0 
Excess of Expenditure over Income for year .. 81 9 0 General Expenses wo THs ec bl ge ace 5 qe seat 2719 3 
£645 14 4 $645 14 4 
BUILDING AND CONTINGENCIES ACCOUNT 
Balance in Savings Bank at 30/4/49 .. .. .. £193 7 10 | . Loud Speaker Equipment -- ..-..... 4... #4817 6 
Donations received— Incorporation Fees .. .. CHevAhar £f 445 6 
Loud Speaker .. .. .. #5 0 0 Printing of “Botanical Pioneers"... 0. ws 9 0 0 
Incorporation .. .. 6 6 0 Printing of Christmas Cards ‘ ate £1 ai 8 
Interest on Commonwealth Bonds Purchase of Badges .. 2. 1. ck ce ce ee ee 13 16 6 
and Current Account .. .- .. 3419 5 
Salo of Publications .. .. .. 4. es 43 9 4143 0 & 
Sale of Badges .. . Veta ih 5 8 0 Balance in Sayings Bank at 30/4/50... .. ., U9 4 10 
Sale of Christmas Cards...) 1217 6 
68 14 8 
£262 2 6 £262 2 6 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP ACCOUNT 


Balance in Savings Bank at SALE £64 0 2 
Interest on Current Account .. .. 2... -. 5, 014 5 
£64 14 7 


| 


£64 14 7 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30th APRIL, 1950 


LIawILItTiEs 

Building and Contingencies Fund £1,069 1 10 

Dudley Best Library Fund .. 500 0 
£1,119 1 10 

Subseriptions paid im advance— 

Ordinary .. . ae an 3411 4 

Lite Membership © aCe 59 10 0 
as «6144 
Excursion Account .. . “ 57 14 8 
Wildflower Protection Group “Bund Ke 14 00 
Special Donations im hand 1; .. 0, 5. 04 1010 0 
Surpius of Agsets over Liabilities .. 4... .. 1008 6 1 


£2,321 13 il 


7 


Taken into Ordinary Income of year to ae £5 4 7 
Balance in Savings Bank to 30/4/50 .. .. 5910 0 
ASSETS 
Bank Current Accounts—Net Balance .. .. .. 46 8 8 
Arrears of Subscriptions, estimated to realize . 75 0 0 
Sundry Debtors -_ ,. epee es cu Be 36 0 0 

Stocks on Hand at yaluation— 
Publications .. bi etlLe £4 511 
BAG#ee as oy TR ee as 42 0 0 
oom =o 9G 5 1 
Investments— 
Dudley Best Library Furd— 
Commonwealth Bonds . £50 0 0 
Building and Contingencies Fund— 
C'wealth Borids , £950 0 0 
State Say, Bank HH 1 10 
—____—. 1069 110 
———- 1,119 110 
Library Furniture, Epidiascape, 
Loud Speaker and Water- 
colour Paintings, at valuation 948.17 6 


£2,321 13 11 


Audited and found correct, 
A. & CHALK ~ 
A. G HOOKE 


} Hon. Auditors, 
13th June, $950, 


E. E, LORD, Hon, Treasurer, 


[a 
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The Library remains in the capable hands of Messrs. A, Burke 
and R. D. Lee and has served many menibers. However, its peak 
of usefulness has not. yet been reached and those attending Group 
meetings are invited to take full advantage of its facilities, Many 
fine books have heen donated during the year and for these we are 
indebted to Dr, M. Chattaway, Mr. Seott and the Bird Observers’ 
Club. Review copies of several noreworthy monographs and text- 
books have also been received. ' 

Before closing this report your Council wishes 9 express grati- 
tude to several persons and imstitutions for services willingly 
rendered: to Mr. A. W. Jessep, Director of Botanic Gardens and 
National Herbarium, for the use of a room at the Herbarium as 
Councit meeting place; to Messrs, Hooke and Chalk for auditing 
the (lub’s accounts and for preparing the Club’s balance sheet, to 
Mr. Otto of Vhe Sun for help in securing advertisements for the 
Victorian Naturalist; 1o Mr. F. Cadmore for his help with the 
Club’s Library; to Mr. A, J. Swaby for organizing working-bees 
at the Royal Society Hall; to the Club's solicitars, Messrs. Moule, 
Hamilton & Derham, for help in preparing the Clnb’y documents 
for incorporation; to Brown, Prior Anderson Pty, Ltd. for their 
continued helpfulness in publishing the Ptctorian Naturahst month 
by month; to Miss W. Waddell for use of her home as a meeting 
place for the Native Plants Preservation Group; to the Royal 
Saciety of Victoria for use of the Jower supper hall in which to 
store the Club's Library and usa meeting place for Study Groups; 
and to all who have unselfishly devoted time and energy to 
furthering the aims and ideals of the Clitb. 


(Signed) Coniw Lewis, President. 
H. E, Preston, Hon, Secretary. 


BLACKBIRD GIVES ALARM 


I was zecently sitting in sunshine at the bottom of my garden, after a 
spell af digging. My wife's six Leghorn hens were. scratching about, the 
door of their pen being open. Suddenly a blackbird, out of sight in a tall 
uM tree about 50 yards away, gave its alarm call. The hens, without 
waiting to lockj around, instantly dived with one accord for the shelter of 
their pen and did wot emerge fer another ten minutes. The day was a 
yitet, still day and, so far a5 T could sec, nothing had moved to cause 
alarm. It struck me as very interesting that these domesticated birds chould 
recagnize and respond ta the alarm call of a wild bird in this way, Black- 
lirds, I may say, are very numerous tn this district of Toorak. 


Frep. Lewrs, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE ORCHIDACEAE OF AUSTRALIA—IIt 
(Two New Species of Plerastyls in Vietora) 


By W, H, Niowois.s, Melbourne, 


9 PTEROSTVULIS FISCHIL, sponow. 


Planta gracilis, glabra, circa 15-20 ent, alta. Folia ad radicem 
2 (in meo specimine), clliptica-ovata vel late ovata, petiolata, 
Bracteae caulis civea 3, sessiliae, aciuntnatac, circa 0-5-2 cmt, 
longae. Flos solitarius, subgvandis, plagis viridibus ct rufis} 
apex galeae longe filtformis, decurvissimus, Labitm inferum 
erechwimn, chuteahen, gibbosum, sink migustato; labi saepe 3-4 
cam. longi, apicem longe filiformes. Labethim mobile unguicu- 
fatuin, & vine. longum, late ovato-lanceolatum, strictum; lamina 
concout, tinea elevate cenirale longitudinale; apex obtusins 
vel obseure-emarginstys; ad basin appendice longa penicillata 
trifida. Colne ¢irea 12-13 mm. longa, stricta, pars superior 
aloe cuiusque dilatata, dents subulato diwaricate; pars inferior 
oblonga obtusa, margine involute ciliato. Stigma laxceolata. 


A slender glabrous terrestrial herb, about 15-20 cm. high, 
Ratlical Seaves elliptic-ovate or broadly ovate, petiolate (3 only 
present in the two specimens seen; these leaf rosettes are distinct 
from the flowering plant), Stem-bracts about 5, small and leat- 
hike, sessile, acumimate about 0-5-2 em, long, Flower solitary, 
camparatively large, with green and rufous striae on a translucent 
whitish ground: galea rigidly erect, about 2°5 cm. high, then 
curved forward to a long abruptly decurved filiform apex (of the 
dorsal sepal). Conjoined sepals erect, with a narrowly acute sinus, 
the base projected forward, gibbaus and pouch-like; the filiform 
points erect, embracing the upper portion of the galea and exceed- 
‘ing it by about 2-2-5 cm, 

Petals rather short and somewhat blunt, the tips abruptly 
decurved on each side of the dorsal sepal (in the fresh flower) and 
almost reaching the lower lip in their sweep. Labellum less than 
lem. long (much shorter than the columm), practically straight, 
‘broadly ovate-lancenlate, on a comparatively long moyable claw 
(occasionally widely constricted about the middle); lamina deeply 
oncave with a raised lungitudinal central ridge with a correspond- 
ing narrow groove on the userside; apex obtuse or obscurely 
enarginate. Column rigidly erect (in the majority of specimens 
seen), 12-13 mms. long; the npper portion of each wing with a 
subulate, divergent tooth; Uhe lower wings oblong, rounded, with 
soitly-hairy inturned margiis. Stigma lanceolate. Anther with a 
short point. 


Flowering: May. 
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Habitat: Woodside, Victoria (leg. Mr.and Mrs. Paul Fisch and 
family, May 1949 and May 19S0—HOLO-TYPE and PARA- 
TYPES in National Herbarium, South Yarea}. 

J have named this well-defined Pterastylis aiter it finders, the 
Fisch family of Doncaster, Victoria, who, as worthy members of 
our Club, have maintained keen imerest in the study of our native 
flara, especially the orchids. Mrs. Fisch discovered the greentiood 
while holidaying at Woodside in 1049. This year her husband 
undertook a special excursion there to collect fresh material for 
detailed investigation, He writes ta say; 

it was grawing in iairly light forest country, shyhtly undulating, the 
soil sandy and overlaying quariz gravel. The colony fone only) was 
very much scattered on & stnall rise where there was no Undergrawth 
except the ubiquitous bracken; specimens grew singly or in groups of 
four Or five together (rather similar to the habit of Ft. retxuta RUBr.). 

The exact jocation i3 opposite the Lo-tlle post, on the road irom Yarrarn 

lo Woodside, and about 160 yards into the scrub on the teft-hand side of 

the road. 

Plerastylis Fischii is a notable addition to the genus and appears 
to be more closely related to Pi. obtusa R.Br. and Pr. decwrva 
Rogers than to any other species. Oulwardly it resembles Ps 
decurva in the very lowg filiform sepal points; however, the 
lahetliaim js quite different—it is somewhat like (though shorter 
thai) this segment in the Snake Island form of Pt obtusa, but 
here the resemblance ends. The proud, almost martial bearing of 
the dower of Pt Fisehit—a character lost when the flower is 
pressed—together with the short, broad labellum, would be suff- 
cient guides to identification m the fickd. 

[Figs. A-J.] 
10. PTEROSTYLIS TENUISSIMA, sp, nov, 
Planta tenuissinia, glabra, saepe multo attenuata, civea 15-25 

cu, alta. Bracteae caulis 5-7, lave separatas; supremag (3-4) 
foliaceae, late lanceolates, ampleatetules, circa 1-3 cm, longiie; 
viferag (2-3) parvae, vaginacens. Flos unicus, poruns, vieidtr 
parce fusce fineatus; galea erecta, 1'3-1'5 cat. longa, gradaton 
areuato-curvata, apicom filiformus, Loabium infer erectian 
evngatum, sine patentio; lobys longe filiformilbns, galeam multe 
superantilns, Petala longe acunnneta. Labellum mobile, uigui- 
ctleduns, dancealutwan, sub-curvatum, apicem subicuinmn ; taming 
circa & amar. longa, ta medio linea elevela longitudinale; ad 
basin appendice curvata, penicillata, Colemna circa 9-10 isn. 
longa, evrvata;s lobis snperioribus ulis dcutis; lobis inferioribus 
oblongis olives, marginibus trvolulis citiahs. Shyma Janceo- 
iota Anthore breviter apicntata 

An extremely slender, ofte attenuated, glabrous plant, frant 
ahout J3 19 25 em, high. Stem bracts 5-7, alternate and widely 
spaced, Ule upper umes (3-4) leaf-hke and broadly lancealate, 
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sten-clasping at the base, 1-3 em. long; the lowet ones (2-3) small 
and sheathing. Flower solitary. small, greenish-white with green 
(and some darker) longitudinal striae; galea about 1-3-1-5 cm, 
high, erect, then gracefully curved forward to a, filiform apex 
(8-10 tim.) formed by the acuninate points of ‘the petals and 
dorsal sepal. Conjoined sepals erect, with a wide V-shaped sinus, 
the lip protruding; filifornt points erect, embracing the galea and 
exceeding it by.about 1-5 en, ‘Labellum lanceolate, curved, the 
apex not very acute, on a broad mobile claw); lamina about S mm. 
long, with a raised longitudinal ridge throughout; basal appendage 
curved, densely penicillate at the apex, Column only shehtly longer 
than Jabellum, erect, incurved- upper lobes with a short point at 
each angle, the lower lobes rounded with ciliate margins, Stigma 
lanceolate., Anther shortly pointed. 

Flowering» Oetober ‘s 

Halniat: Nelson, far S.W. Victoria (deg, Mr. Cliff, Beauylehole, 
Oct. 1946—TYPE in the Nationat tlerbarium, South Yarra). 

The finder of this new orchid has supplied the following addi- 
tional data concerning its occurretice : 
To twh lacations about two miles apart, viz.: (1) Where “Long 
Swamp” ¢oters the south-west extremity of the Lagoou (which adjoins 
Glenelg River), thus approximately one nute south-east of Nelson: it 
was-grewing in association with 5 “Twig-rush" (Cladtw /avuat), which 
was also 2 frst record for Victoria. but [ have since Jocated it over 18 
miles farther east, at Johnstone's Creek. (2) Approximately ane mile west 
of Nefsou, on the other side of the Glenelg, where several colonies were 
found in swamps. Both discaveries i rid-Qetober, 1946. As very 
similar terrain extends for several miles on either side of ‘the Glenelg 
mouth, it is only tobe expected that other colonies exist throughout the 
region. : rea 
Pt, tentyissima is closely allied to Pt. reflesa R.Br—an autumn 
flowering speciés of East Gippsland: is differs chiefly inthe com- 
paratively’ larger stem-leaves’s (or leaf-like bracts} and stouter 
pointed labellum; the habit, nioreoyer, is much more attenuated. 
Neither tadical Teaves nor tubers were seen, and the foregoing 
description was taken from herbarium specimens in the possession 
of Mr, Beaugiehole, an indefatigable plant collector, with numerous 
new discoveries and records to his credit, Type material las been 
generously donated to antl depos-ted in the Vicrorian National 
Herbariww, South Yarra, - ~ ¢ 

{Figs. K-P.] 
KEY TO TILUSTRATIONS 

A, B and (—Prerostylis Fischii, sp woy.t Li—-Petal: FF, F—Labellum, 
from above and side: Ge-Column, from side; H—Head of cohinih, from 
front; I—Colusnn aud tabellum. showing respective sizes: J—Radical leaves, 

K, L—Pt, fenuissima, sp nov.; M—Labellum, from above; N—Labellum, 
from side; O—Column, from side; P—Potal. 

(Por natural sizes of figures A, B,C, J. K amt L, see letterpress; other 
Feures variously enlarged.) 
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NATURALIST-EXPLORERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COASTS 
By Lioner A. Gitvertr, Nabiac, N.S.W. : 


Our tnowledge of all branches of Australian natural higtaty 
_ was titiated by the coastal survey expeditions aroynd yhis eou- 
> tinent, bot before and after the settlement at Sydney Cove in 
1788 . i 


Almost invariably the French expeditions which visited the 
coasts, and often alarmed the early setters, brought a naturalist— 
sometimes a whole scientific staffR—and, as a result, works of the 
Greatest importance to natural history were published in Paris. 

- Official British expeditions usually had at least one naturalist. 
Oiten the leader of the expedition, or the ship’s surgeon, fulfilled 
duties as naturalist or collector as well, and it was the custom for 
the Adiniralty Instructions to include directions for collecting 
speciinens and natural history data, 

William Dampier’s government -sponsored expedition to the 
north-west coast of Australia during 1699, in H.M.S_ Rochuct, 
was biologically productive, Dampier himself collecting much data 
and a number of specimens, He made classifications, wherever 
possible, and compiled notes to supplement his drawings. Some 
of these drawings were published in A Voyage to New Holland 
(1703), Darnpier’s stall herbariuni is now housed at Oxford 
University. OF the 40 plant specimens from various countries, 
18 were depicted in the published journal, including our well 
known and now popular Sturt Desert Pea; plates of 5 New 
Holland birds, 6 fish, a cuttlefish, and several zoological specimeny 
from other areas were also reproduced. Dampier’s 17 plant speci- 
mena fram Australia later proved of value to butanical workers in 
England, and two of them became the types of species described 
by Robert Brown. at : 

A Vayaye to New Helland abounds in references to natural 
history. When reading in it of different seaweeds, tiny marine 
organisms, sea-birds, sea-seapents, seals, whales, porpoises, sharks, 
and terrestrial plant and antmal life, one is amazed that the author 
of such a fascinating account could ever become involved with the 
Cugnet buccaneers, who finally abandoned hin, 

Sometimes Dampret's determinations were a little hasty, a3 in 
the case of the “hippopotamus” head and bones found within a 
shark caught at Shark’s Bay, Apparently the eleven-foot shark had 
consumed part of a dugong, However, his interest and enthusiasin 
were constant, and, for the first time iu England. attention was 
drawn to Australia’s ving oddities, 

Next of the British surveys was that of the eastern coast under 
Lieut. James Cook in the Endeavour, 1770. The contributions 
niade to natural history by this expedition, principally through the 
energy of Joseph Banks, are too well known for repetition here, 
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Banks, Solander, and their assistants collected most diligently, and 
their material was of the greatest value; but, unfortunately, the 
eollections were never thoroughly investigated noth] long after the 
voyage, According ta Jotm Ellis, F.R.S.; 


No people ever went to sea better fitted aut for the purpose of Natural 
History, or more elegantly. They have a fine library of Natural History, 
all sorts ot machines for catching aad preserving: insects; all kinds of 
nets, trawls, drags, and hooks for coral fishing} they have even a curious 
contrivance of a telescope, by which, put inte the water, you can see the 
hottom at a great depth when it is clear. They have many cases of 
hotties with graund glass stoppers of several sizes to préserve allimals 
ith spitits. They have several sorts of salts to surround the seeds. In 
short, Solander agsured me this expedition world cost Mr. Banks £16,000- 


To buy and convert the Earl of Pembroke coal-ship ito the 
Endeavowy discovery-ship cast only £3094, 30 that Ranks’s natural 
history preparations cost about Iwice as much as the ship itself! 

For assistance in coliecting, preserving, sketching, ctc.. Banks 
tools Dr, Daniel Solander {hecause of his scientific training with 
Linnaeus), Alexander Buchan, Sydney Parkinson, John Reynolds, 
Herman Sporing, James Roberts, Peter Hriscoe, and two negroes 
—Themas Richmond and George Doilin. Unhappily, six of these 
people (including the two negroes, who were frozen to death} 
died between January 16, 1769, and January 24, 1771, 

Upon the return of the Endeavour to England scientists through- 
out Europe eagerly waited ior the publicanior of the narural history 
results of this voyage. In the midst of the excitement, Linnaeus 
heard thai Banks was proposing a second expedition before the 
results of the first had been compiled, sa be wrate te Elhs on 
October 22, 1771: 


This report has affectal me so ouch as almost to deprive me of sleep. 
How vain are the hopes of man! Whilst the whale botanical world, like 
myself, has been lookimg for the most transcendent benefits to our 
science, fram the unrivalled exertions of your countrymen, all their 
matchless and traly astonishing collection, such as has siever been sect 
before, nor andy ever be scen again, is to he put aside untouched, to hr 
thrust inga sone oorner, ta become, perhaps, the prey of insects and of 
destruction. 


However, at great expense, Banks was having plant drawings 
engraved on copper, and hotamists everywhere awaited what was 
tu be one of the saost valuable botanical publications of all time. 
But, although the copper plates beeame more und more nmerous, 
the wonder book itself did not appear. In 1820, half a century 
alter his voyage, Sir Joseph Ranks died, his great work still 
unpublished—his co-worker, Solander, who was to have written 
the descriptive part uf the work, had died 38 years hefore, 

Banks walled “the use and enjeyment” of his “library, hevbarium, 
inanuscripts, drawings, copper-plates engraved, and everything 
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else... in, - . collections” to Robert Brown, on whose decease 
the collections were to be given to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Soon after acquiting these, Brown gave then to the 
ttatvon, and the beaytifyl copper plates were all but forgotten. 

The botanical results of the Zrdeavonr's survey were finally 

ublished in 1900, sath Part I of “‘Illustratrons of the Botany of 

aptain Cook's Voyage Round the World in H.M.S. Endeavour, 
by the Rt. Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Batt, ICB., P.R.S., and 
Dr, Daniel Solander, F-R.S.” Banks’s original copper plates. 
specimens and notes were compared, and the results checked in 
the light of present knowledge by James Britten, of the Bntish 
Museuin. By February, 1905, Britten had brought out the third 
large demi folio volume. The complete work had shout 320 of 
Banks’s plates, with Solander’s original Latin notes as descrip- 
tions. Locations of specimens were indicated by appended fac- 
similes of Cook’s charts of the coast, Thus the magntin opus of 
the Endeavour’s botanical discoveries did not appear, in published 
form until 130 years after the expedition, and by that Lime,, of 
course, other surveys had mapped Australia's coastline and other 
botanists had described nearly all the plants that Banks onginally 
collected. 

As Captain Arthur Phillip was planning ways of establishing 
his little outpost at Sydney Cove, Frangois de la Pérouse was 
recuperating his scientific expedition at Botany Bay, where to-day 
the grave of the naturalist Abbé le Receveur may be seen near the 
La Perouse monument. All the natura! history material that had 
been collected was lost with the entire expedition off the New 
Hehrides group in 1788. 

In 179} the ships Diveowery and Chatham, under Captain George 
Vancouver, put in ay King George’s Sound, W.A,, where Archi- 

‘bald Menzies, the ships surgeon and botanist, made extensive 
collections of plants, Joseph Dalton Hooker paid tribute ta these 
collections, and Robert Brown made use of some of the material 
for his Prodromus Plorae Nove-Hotlandie (1810). 

Between 179] and 1794, Rear-Admiral Kruni D’Entrecastewux 
made a long but fruitless voyage in search of La Pérouse. With 
the Récherche and Lspérance were the talented naturalists Jacques 
Julien Labillardi¢re and Claude Antoine Riche, Sore interesting 
plates of Australian platts were included in Lahillardiere’s journal 
account of the voyage, and one of them features the remarkable 
fungus Aseroé rubra, Eucalyptus glolulus, E. cornuta, Exocarpus 
cupressiformuis, Amagosanthus rida, Correa veflera, and two species 
of Banksia were also portrayed. This journal was published in 
English in 1800, Four years later, Labillardiére published in two 
quarto volumes his Nove-Hollandie Plantarum Spectnen. 

When the settlement at Sydney Cove had become fairly well 
established, the British Government commissioned Lieut. Matthes 
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Flinders to make a cartographica) survey of the Australian coasts 
(1801-'03), Banks arranged for Rohert Brown (botamst), Fer- 
dinand Bauer (botanical artist), Peter Good (gardener), and 
William Westall (artist) to accompany the expedition, Banks's 
influence can be seen in the Admiralty Instructions to Wlinders, 
june 22, 180) ; 


_.. You have been furnished with a plant cabin for the purpose af 
depositing therein. suzh plants, trees, shrubs, &¢,, as may be collected 
during the survey... You are... to cause the said cabin to be fAtted 
up by the carpenter on the quarter deck of the sloop you command . . . 
aind you are to cause hoxes for containing earth to he made add placed 
therein,-in the same manner as was done i the plant cabin carried out 
hy the Porpeotse stote ship, which plant cabin you will find at Sydney 
OVE: 


The naturalist and gardener were to be given charge of this 
plant cabin and Flinders was responsible for a shipment of selected 
plants to the Royal Gardens at Kew. As often as the [nvestigutor 
returned to Port Jackson, Flinders was “to canse the said plants 
tobe deposited in the Governar’s garden and under his charge,'' 
where the plants were lo remain until the return to England. The 
instructions also directed that the small plant cabin of the Invest 
gator should be replaced by the larger one from the Porpoise for 
“the return voyage, and in this were to be placed “the plants, trees, 
shrubs, eie., which may have been collected during the survey, in 
worder to their being brought home to His Majesty.” 

However, because of the weight of the superstructure, and the 
arth to be contained, Flinders found it necessary at Port Jackson 
to reduce the stze of the plant cabin to two-thirds of the original, 
“Mr, Brawn being of the opinion it would then contain all the 
plants likely to be collected in any one absence from Port Jackson.” 

This modified plant repository, under Brown and his "quiet and 
able assistant,” Peter Good, soon became a place of beauty aboard 
the sloop, and the stock of quaint plunts increased greatly as the 
«oast was carefully surveyed om the voyages between 1801 and 
1203, From the Instructions, and other records, it 1s clear that 
esearch m natural history was meant to be an important objective 
all through the survey, and the expedition had rather wide scope 
for making collections and careful records, 

Peter Good, the hotanical gardener, died on June 11, 1803, nwa 
days after the Investiyator returned to Port Jackson from the 
northern coasts and Tumor. Brown's other assistant, Ferdinand 
Rituer, continued the work and on Jannary 12, 1806, Brown wrate 
to Sir James E. Smith stating that Bauer “has made about 1600 
drawings, all of ther accompanied by iiuute dissections.” Ten 
of Bauer's plates were appended fo tle futio Atlas af Flinders’ 
Voyage to Terra Australis (1814), 
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There was another naturalist om the scientific staff—Jobn Alten, 
described as a “coiner'’ Adflen, witht Brown and Bauer, retrained 
cat Port Jackson “to proseeute their researches in natural history,” 
while Flinders (his oid Jnvestiyator now soneisme) left tor 
England in the Porposse on August 10, 1805. He hoped to obtain 
another ship from the Adsnitally in which to complete his survey, 


-particularly of the north-west coasts missed during the detour to 
“Tinvwr, 


Much natural history material was loaded on the Porpoise and 
she sailed in céayipany with the Cato and Bridgewater. A week 
later, the first two ships were wrecked off the Qucensland coast. 
Flinders describes what happened to the geographical and natural 
hhistory coliections, firstly at Sydney; 


Amongst other preparations for the voyage, a green house was set up on 
the quarter deck of that ship (Porpoise) and the plants coliccted in the 
Investigator from the south-east and the nortl ooasts of Terra Australis 
were deposited mn i Lo be conveyed to His Majesty’s botanical gacden 
at Kew: and as we had had the misfortune to lose the gardener of the 
expedition, and Mr. Brown, the naturalist, remained betind, a man from 
Port Jackson was engaged to rake care of the plants during the passage 


“Of the wreck, and its effects, Flinders remarks: 


My books, charts and papers had suffered muck damage from the top 
of the cabin being displaced when the mizen mast fell; all such papers 
az chanced ta be loose on the night of the shipwreck were then wasted 
vaway by the surfs, and amongst thern a chart of the west side of the 
wGulf of Carpentaria and pant of the North Coast upon which I had been 
vocenpied in the afterqoon. Dart of my small library shaved the same 
fate; aut the rest of the charts, with iny log and bearing books and 
astronomical obseryatians, were all saved, though some of them in a 
wet and shattered state. The rare plants collected on different parts of 
“the south, the east and north coasts of Tevra Australis, for His Majesty's 
tbetanik: garden at Kew, and which were in a flourishing atate before the 
-shipwreck, were totally destroyed by the salt water; as were the dried 
sspoomens of -plants. Fortunately, the naturalist and natural-hist 
‘painter, who remained al Poet Jackson, had put on board only z small 
part of their collection af specimens, the great mass with (he preserved 
birds, quadrupeds, und itisects being kept For a future opportunity. Mr, 
Wesiall, the landscape painter, had his sketches ated Jrawines wetted anil 
partly destroyed in his cabin; and my little collection in mineralogy and 
conchology was much defaced, and one-balf Jost. 


The stretch of coastline in the north-west remained uncharted 
aducing Flinders’ eight years of imprisonment on Maurits, and 
he died in 1814 before he could (had health permitted) return to 
acomplete the work. The British Government was anxious to have 
the survey completed, particularly as French expeditions, eg. 
‘Baudin’s, which Flinders had encountered, were hecoming rather 
#requent—albeit they were of a parely scientific nature, nominally 
sat least, and always carried a well chosen staff of muturalists. 


(Tp be continned.) 
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EASTER EXCURSION TO GELLIBRAND RIVER, OTWAYS 


GENERAL REPORT 
By R. 5. Cursnoim 


ight club members attenled the Easter exeursiom (April 7-10) to 
Gelhibrand River, “Gateway to the Otways,"” half ot the party travelling 
by train to Colac and thence by bug and car te "Wornga Wonga’ Guest 
Raiich, where the whole party was accommodated. Mr, Sirickland proved 
to be aA most interesting and miarmative hast, and the "Wonga’ fare Ieft 
nothing to ‘be desired. 

“Wonea Wonga” is an extensive property, picluresquely silualed at a high 
level, with fine views over the long, sroughly-paratle? ridges of the Otway 
Ranges, blue in the distance, and nearer showing as heavily timbered, Thown 
in the gullies were creeks, with many ferns amongst the scrub, Timber 
cutting has been extensive, but. many acres appear still to be virgin bush. 
Every morning the valleys visible from the Inomestead were filled with cloud, 
while the Jong tops of dhe ranges were in clear sunlight; so carly-risers 
saw a “nostic lake’ elect as they looked down on the ecfouds, which soon 
tolled away, affording glimpses of the Gellibrand River, fringed with trees. 
There 34 a firewateher’s tower on the property. The opper staging wis 
locked, but [rot the lower steps very extensive ylews conld be obtained, 
and one could do “aerial prospecting" for mushrooms in sheep pastures 
around the foot of the tewer, thus saving much time in gathering them later 

Kaugarous and wallabies abound in the forests; rabbits, alas, are alse 
pleutiful--we hoped that the wedge-tailod eagles observed there were taking 
tol of them, Of the bird-life, ong noted the Wonpga Pigeon (alter which, 
presumably, the place is named), several kinds ef parrots (including the 
Green Mountain Parrot), Kookaburra, White-backed Magpie, Magpie-Lark, 
White-browed Honcy-ecdtcr, wrens, thrushes, and the mitroduced blackbird. 
Bird-life in the gullies appeared Jess abundant and varied than in gullies of 
whe Dandenongs. Plenty of blackhsh and trout are reported for the streams, 
but we made no attempt to observe aquitic life at frst hand, 

Several cucalypts and wattle: were noted, also such typical rain-forest 
Bully plats as dogwood, musk, hazel, tep-tree, tree-ferns, water-ferny, and. 
maiden-hair. Natarally, at this time of year, litle vegctation was in flower, 
but dut-of-season blossoms were noted am the Prickly Mosses (Acacir 
verhedlote) and on a low-growing Qlearia; the Hyacinth Orchid and pink 
Centaury were still tr bloom, while red anc white heath (Epacris intpressa) 
was just bezinning its long Howering period. 

St. John's Wort and an exotic heath seamed to be gainiag a hold in 
scrubhy country tearer the homestead. As the ground was very damp frond 
recent yains andl mountain mist, there was much growth of moss and many 
colourful species of fingi. 

The ¢ar party of four madé 2 return jouruey via Ked Rock, Colac, Beeat, 
Invetleigh and Geelong, passing throwgh a very abteresting voleaiic pewaon 
whore stories in the mocks may be sq clearly read. 


GEOLOGICAL REPORT 
By F. Ao Cuiparorx 


Tu Tertiary times the high land in the Otway Verinsula was an island, 
vomposed of Jurassic rocks. Tertiary clays, tnarls. and limestones were 
deposited all around ot, “These may be seen in-day at Torquay, Point Addis, 
Anglesea, Airey’s Inlet and Cape Patton to the oerth-east af Cape Otway, 
while on the north-west of that cape are beds near Point Flinders, Castle 
Cove and other ¢xpasures on the Aire Coust. In the north the sediments 
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have been covered by basalt but can be seen at Murgheboluc, Inyerleigh, 
Shelford, Kawarren and Camperdown. 

“Wonga” lies near the northern edge of the Jurassic rocks which may 
be seen in the last three miles of road. Soft coal occurs on the property. 
We visited Kawarren, five miles torth of Gellibrand, where there is a 
quarry in the yellow Tertiary limestones. They are horizontal beds lying 
along the north side of the valley of the Porcupine Creek, which runs into 
the Gellibrand River. A depth of 40 feet is visible in the quarry which is 
worked by Messrs. Alkemade Bros. for the production of lime. The stone 
is a mass of small organisms, but larger forms occur, Many were callected, 
mainly lamp shells (brachiopods), sea-urchins (¢chinoids), fan-shells (pec- 
tens), and caleareous spunges. The claws of a large crab were found. 
The party is indebted to Mr, Alkemade for permission to visit this interest- 
ing spot. 

On Easter Sunday the writer and his son John crossed the Otways by car 
and collected more Tertiary fossils at Castle Cove, discovered by Wilkinson 
of the Old Geological Survey in 1866. In the afternoon, after a 24-miles 
walk from the bridge across the Aire River, the richly fossiliferous clays 
near Point Flinders were reached. These were also discovered by Wil- 
keinson, and even to-day they are still rather inaccessible. An adventurous 
returtt was made after dark across the coastal dune rocks. 

When leaving “Waonga” the party visited Red Rock, north of Colac, an 
old volcano now surrounded by lakes in small craters and in depressions: 
formed by subsidence after the eruptive period. Several quarries exposed 
Jayers of coarse and fine ashes from the volcano, together with numerous 
ejected boulders, Beneath the foot of earth on top of these beds were 
found two aboriginal implements, which will be presented to the National 
Museum. After admiring the extensive view from the peak of Red Rack 
the party returned by a road through numerous lava flows, 


THE PASSING OF A STEREOSCOPIC ARTIST 


Timothy Green—husinesstan, naturalist, photographer and horticulturist— 
died on December 5, 1949, in his ninetieth year. Son of a nurseryman, he 
grew up under strict Victorian discipline. A brother still runs the old 
nursery business at Settle, Yorkshire. England. 

The late Mr. Green was one of the most versatile men one could hope 
to tneet. T first made his acquaintance about 1920, when he began his 
orchid photography, and often visited him subsequently at John Danks and 
Sons, where he was advertising expert for some 25 years. He produced 
‘many beautiful catalogues for this firm, and was latterly presented with an 
inscribed gold medal, as a memento of faithful service. 

Mr, Green was a quaintly old-fashioned English gentleman, whom the 
years altered very little in appearance. Topped with a “pork-pie” hat and 
clad in a very long coat, with special pockets tu hold full-plate slides, lenses, 
ccamcras and other equipment, he seemed almost as broad as tall. Once, 
when he was thus garbed during a visit to my home, my mother packed 
two dozen Jarge Iemons into his various pockets. I shall never forget the 
parting: he presented a grotesque nodular appearance, from stem to stern! 

With his trim Van Dyck beard, a charming smile, a sense of humour and 
quick retort, this thick-set little man travelled over a great part of Australia, 
taking hundreds of stereoscopic pictures on each trip. I have spent many 
-pleasant hours running through them, Timothy acting as a talking machine. 
‘Through his photographs I have toured New South Wales, Queensland, 
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Central Australia, Wilson's Promontory, the Bogong High Plains, -and 
many places of interest in Victoria. He had more than a thousand pictures 
of floral scenery; some of the best will be kept in the National Herbarium 
at South Yarra. 

The secretary of a very successful John Danks football team, requiring 
a photograph, once requested his help. Disdainfully he looked them up and 
down and then replied: “When IT go into the field with a camera, I take 
God's own flowers, Hot a mob of jumping hyenas!” His was a life for 
nore serious things, and his beauty 
of mind, nobility and strength of 
character were more complete than 
in most men. Akany of us can re- 
member our journeys with delight, 
but he always fixed his pleasures 
hy skilful photography and shared 
them with friends at home and the 
children attending local schools. 

He was a confirmed bachelor 
and his study was a large roam 
packed with cameras, cnlargers, 
lantern slides, photographs and 
books. He was also a keen gar- 
dener, raising many plants in glass 
frames and constantly forwarding 
seeds to his brother in England, 

From 1920 Green specialized in 
orchid photography and devoted 
most of his leisure hours to that 
art, Many of his pictures appear 
in this journal (eg. Oct. 1925, 
Aug, 1926, Feb, 1934) and are of 
scientific importance, He not only 

The late Timothy Green. photographed orchids tr sit, but 
brought them indoors and made 
dissections to show the structures necessary for determination. When 
Mrs. Ethel M. Eaves, a devoted friend and fellow orchidologist, visited 
England she exhibited some of his work to Sir Arthur Hill, Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. In response Sir Arthur wrote that he 
had seen the samples and, realizing their scientific value, had decided 16 
purchase a set of negatives and prints. These are now housed in the Kew 
Herbarium Library. As a very loyal Englishman, you can imagine the 
pleasure he received in making such a contribution to his homeland. 

Mr. Charles Barrett (/*iet, Nat. L, p. 225, 1934) gives praise in an article 
entitled “Orchid Picture Gallery” as follows: “Unique is often a ward 
misused, but in writing of Mr. T. Green's collection of stereo-photographs 
of Australian orchids, its use is justified.” This wonderful picture gallery 
of our favourite wild flowers is the only one of its kind in the world, and is 
likely ta remain unique. A collection of about 1200 photographs (in 1934). 
it included studies of many Victorian species. 

This account would be incomplete without mention of his thirty years. of 
happy home life spent with Mrs. R. Giles and her daughter May, who 
cared for him. I bow to the memary of an outstanding photographer anc 
naturalist, a true Englishman and a stauneli friend, He dict much te 
advertise Australian scenery and to increase the knowledge of our native 
flowers. 


P. F. Mornis. 
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. "CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS’ 


* Phased upon a series of lectures to Zoology students at the University of 
‘St, Andrew's, Scotland, a small bool was published last year by Dr W. T. 
Calman, C.D, D.S¢e, LL.D, F.R.S. (formerly Keeper of Zoology. British 
Museum) in Methuen’s series of Monogeaphs on Biological Subjects. 
Althouzh written primarily for the guidance of systematic zoglogists, this 
modest work is no less commendable fo the budding botanist—there are 
sections on general classification, units of classification and the species con- 
cept, the Ingher categories, nomenclature, types, Ihe International Code, 
descriptive method, key canstcuction, etc, 

In his introductory the author states that “mally whose interests ave in 
.other branches of the scierice Wave a very low opinion of the systematist’s 
work, and, jf systematics is Confined to Inere mechanical naming and listing 
of animal farms, their opinion cannot be disputed . . .. facts laboriously 

athercd by dhe systematist must prove their value before his work can 
Teaceve the natae of ‘scientific researth’." Some of the ways in which such 
work is justified, particularly in the ecological and evolutionary spheres, are 
then expounded. 

The problern of defining a species, which has troubled jaturalists for at 
least 300 years, is discussed iy Chapter III, Every term in any such defini-+ 
tion is subject to exceptions and qualifications and, although Dr, Calman 
‘doesn't go as far a5 to deny the factual existence of a “species,” we are left 
With the empirical fact that the majority of animals, both living and extinct, 
may be sorted into separate kinds—distinguishable by differences in struc- 
ture, colour, etc., and not linked by intermediate forms; these are the “good 
Species,” but there is alsa a considerable minority for which speciic dis- 
efimination seems. well-nigh impossible, so imperceptibly do thelr characters 
grade and merge from one te anotlicr. 

In the infra-specihie category Dr. Calman strongly advocates that the 
tern veriety be scrapped; i€ haa been used in so Frany difierent senses (for 
colour farms, geographical races, mere freaks—and even wore promiscuously 
.by botanical workers) that it no longer has any precise meaning at all. Often 
.@ taxonomist Creates a “Wanely” when Ine is uncertain whether his specimens 
belong to a different species or not! The only infra-specific category now 
recognized by the Enternational Contmissian on Zoological Nomenclature ts 
“the sybspectes. 

Chapter VL (on descriptions, diagnoses and keys) is salutary and at the 
oulset We are émipliatically reminded that, “in the presetit state of our 
knowledge, the mere establishment of sew species can only rarely be regarded 
aS a serious contribytion to science.” Dr. Calman goes on ta say: “The 
number of spetzes that have already been named and more or tess desutibed 
is estimated to approach a mullion. A very Jacge number, possibly a majority 
of these, however, are very imperfectly known, their relations with other 
specyes have not heen determined, and even their distinetiyencss is far from 
certain The most urgenr task canironling the systematist. ... is not that 
of adding ta the niwnber of named apecies, but thet of revising snd putting 
in order, the species thal are supposed ta be already “‘nown'.” 

Th all descriptions of new species, the fest essential TS to enumerate Those 
features in which the new ontity differs from species of the genus already 
known, and how ifue the author's camplaint that “too many systeuratists 
content themselres with drawing up a ‘ful/ deseription of the speclmens 
tbhefore dnem, leaving it to their unfortunate successors to extract from @ 
wMmasg af jprclevant details the really distinctive characters of the species"! 

Luetd line drawings are recommended for illustration of original or revised 
descriptions, ‘with attention to precision rather than to artistic merit,” also 
really good photograph:; hut bad photographs can be quite misleading, and 
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. 
although "the capiora eannot lie,” jt is “often exccedingly difficult to get it 
to speak the truth” | Drawings to be reduced or onlarged for publication: 
should always be accompanied by a line-scale drawn on the same paper— 
any miscepresentation of size is thereby avaided. 
ke Clagsification uf Amtimals has only 50 pages ai Irtterpress and no 
illustrations, It is to be regretted that this handy blitle volume bears the 
rather astronomical Australian price of 7/-. Obtainable front Hicks, Smith, 
and Wright, Publishers, 23 MeKiJlop Street, Melbourieg, 
J. AH, Winus 


OTHER BOOK REVIEWS 
By H.C. E. Srtwarr 


(1) Part [lft Drawings of British Plants, by Stella Ross-Craig, FL S.. 
of the Royal Botanie Gardens, Kew, is to band from the publishers, G. 
Bell & Sans, Lid, Lendon. Tw this part, 77 species of the Crnetferac are’ 
dealt with, and the drawings of these are of the high arder which charac 
terizes Paris I and 13, previously reviewed, The clarity and directness of 
Miss Rass-Craig's scientific delineations vender’ a text unnecessary 

As represented in Great Britath and in Australia. the Crycderuc is 2 
‘group of plants that has evolved to its present status throwgh climatic: 
influences und by invasion from other lands. Such casmepolitan species as 
Roripho tstandica (Yellow Swamp-cress), Sarbarca wulgarig ¢Winter- 
cress} aud Cakile snaritnnt (Sea Rocket) are doubtless wanderers that 
have also become indigenous in the Anitipodes, Alvssui sartfimn, 
Brossica oelaracco, and Capsella burse-postoris, among the Agures, are 
familiar introductions to Australia. Many af the Crueiforae have heen! 
callivated to’ fofm important dict vegetables—cahhage, turnip, radish, cress,, 
and musiard—whilst there are the ortiamental garden subjects of Stock, 
Sweet Aly:sum, Candytuft, and Wallflower. Beltish wildings in this widely 
distributed group are undoubtedly progenitors af come of these. 

Of special interest is the “Loudon Rocicet,” Sisymbriuc Jvio, for it is. 
one of the Jowly wild plants thar “emmne Back’ very profusely after war 
hombing had reduced many London buildings to Keaps ef rubble. This 
yellow wood expresses something of the renewal of the tenacious Btish- 
spirity it is naw familiar in many parts of Virtorja, eg, Mildura district. 


(2) The Gould League of Bird Lovers of Victoria bas issucd The Bird 
Lover, 1949, This second afficial publication of the eague is desigied in 
scope and duality to advance materially the knowledge of our native birds 
amang Australia’s younger generation. The various articles are a happy 
Lend of contebutions from leading bird men and from juyenile members 
af the League, Sketches by the children, photographs and colour plates, 
make up an impressive gallery of illustrations. The aodest charge of 
sixpence should ensure 2 wide sale of the pulslication, 


(3) The Bird Observers’ Clute of Victoria bas with commendable enter- 
arise sponsored a Field Guide tn the Howes of Austratia, writted by H. T. 

‘ondow, ornithologist to the South Australian Museum. The growing band’ 
of bird watehecs will welenine this valuable aid in identifying our diurnal 
hirds af prey. Succinet notes on sixe of species, wing span, colour deseription 
and phases of plamage, manner of flight, calls, and ocenrrence, are clearly 
stt om, together with «lagrammatic iNustrations by the anthor, The booklet 
wil) also render a service to the man of the land, as a meaus to ready 
recognition of the place of hawks im Navare, thus reduving indiscriminate: 
shooting of these birds on sight. Many ot the so-called “birds of prey" are 
useful agents in Gestroying vermin and eating carrion, consequently friends 
of the farmer, Therefore adequate protection for them anust be denianded, 
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(THE BEAUFORT SCALE WITH PROBABLE EQUIVALENTS} 


best! 


“Wind Miles General 
‘Force ber Description Const Use Inland Use 
Wo. Hour of Wind 
a calm nil sea like glasa smoke vises vertically 
T Rtod light ntr small hoats jun Mrection of wind shown 
have steerage way by amoke drift, not by 
YANCS 
2. Atoll breeze light sails fill, way vanes move, wind felt on 
on boars 2 m.y.h, face, leaves rnstic 
3 $ to #entle breere sailing buats career, small twigs in mution, 
Bpeed 4 mph. figgs extended, ripples 
Ou water 
4 to 18 ttoderate breeze guod sailing breeze, amall branches move, 
. Poffing glide, white gulls glide, dust rises 
horses on sea 
6 19 to 24 fresh breeze sailing bonté shorten crested wavelets on 
sail, sea hegin to inland watera; small 
form white-topped birds seek ground shel- 
waves ter; trees in Janf sway 
€ 26 lo 21s etrong breeze double reef snils; telezraph wires whistle, 
éate required when dificie to hold 
sailing umbrellas 
7 32 to 38 moderate pale amall craft ile to, incornventence felt when 
gulls plane or sail walking ; birds shelter in 
marden; whole trees in 
motion 
6 40 to 45 fresh’ gale (1) sailing boats make branches snap off trees; 
harbour bmall birds vanish ; 
progress generally 
frapeded 
9 4T7to §4 strong gale (2) sea rough; gsnnets pots and. roofing slates 
sGll fish removed; no birds fly if 
podalble 
‘10 5b to 63) «= whole gale sea like mountains, seldom experienced 
vessels yun for inland 
shelter 
i 67 to Th starm Sea becomes prave widesprend damage 
. for ‘those who go 
down to the secu 
in ships’ 
1200 above 75 ~— hurricane dust. hope for the 72? boy, oh boy! 


The above was on the notice board at Skokholm Island bird observing 
station (Wales) and was copied with the permission of the Warden. 


ai nouncement : 


Ina Watson, 


INTRODUCTION OF STARLINGS 
I recently came across an old newspaper cutting with the folowing 


"The death has occurred (9/4/1939) of Mr. John Charles Bendall, of 


Footscray, aged 


88 years, 


Mr. Bendall came to Victoria from Somerset 72 


‘years ago with Mr. Thomas Austin, whe introduced starlings into Austraba. 


Mr. Bendall, as a lad, was in charge of the birds on the voyage out... 


v 


1f this statement be true, then simple arithmetic places the arrival of the 
-starling in the year 1867—not long after the introduction of the rabbit. pest. 


M, Tuornros SALTER, 


[rise Nat— 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Génerol Excursions: : 


Saturday, July 15-Mt, Disappointment. Walk along firebreaks to tall- 
timber. Leader: Mr. A- Cobbett. Nash's hus from Batman Avenue at- 
9am. Fare, 7/6, Bring lunch and aiternoon tea. Bookings with Miss- 
M. Elder, 17 Adelaide St, Malvern, S.E.9 (tel, 07297). 


Saturday. July 29—National Museum. Subject: Birds. An aftertioon with- 
Mr. Warren Hitcheock, Ornithologist at the Museum. Meet at entrance: 
to the Museum at 2.15 pm. Names to be forwarded to Miss M. L. 
Wigan, 15 Lambert Road, Toorak. 7 . 


Saturday, August 19—Steiglitz and Moorahoal River Gorge, Subject? 
Botany and General. Leader: Mt. Iyo C. Hanimét, Motor coach trip- 
of 150 miles, leaving Batman Avenue at 830 an. Bring two meals. 
Bookings (fare 17/6) with Mr, H.C. Stewart, 14 Bayview Terrace,- 
‘Ascot Vale (tel. FU 022, ext, 457). 


Preliminary Announcements: . 
September 28-October 1—Exeursions to the Grampiaus gud to Rushwortlt. 
For detaits refer ta “What, Where and When’ in June issue. 


Group Fixtures: 


Monday, July 24—Botany Discussion Group. Royse! Society's Hall, § p.m. 
Monthly miceting. Subject: Flora along the Broadnieadaws railway~ 
tine; Mr. R. D. Lee. Hon. Sec. Mrs. A, Osborne, 21 Renwick St,. 
Glen Iris, S.E.6. - ' 


Saturday. Fuly 29—-Botany Group excursion to Broadmeadows. Leader: 
Mr, R. D, Lee, Train: 1.16 p.m. from Flinders St. Book 2nd return- 
Broadmeadows. 


Tuesday, August 1--Natiye Plants Preservation Group, At home of Miss 
W. Waddell, 3 Denham Place, Toorak, at § ptr 


Tuesday, August 1—Geology Discussion Group. Royal Soriety’s Hall, 3 
pi Monthly meeting. Hou, Sec.: Mr. A. A. Baker, 53 Carlisle St. 
Teston, , 


Tinwsday, August ¢—Wildflower, Garden Section. Roya) Society's. Hall, 8° 
pm Menthly meeting. Hot. Sec: Mr, R. B. Jeunison, 3 Linda St, | 
Moreland, N.3, - 


Friday, August 4+—Marine Biology Group, Roval Society's Hall, 7.45 pm. 
~ Monthly meeting. Hon, Sec.: Miss W. Tavlor, 13 Johmont Square,. 
Jalirnont, C2. 
—Jean Blackburn. 
Excursion Seeretary. 


A FEMINIST MOVEMENT 


The Field Naturalists’ Club of! Victoria. at. present includes. three womens 
members who have each created a precedent. Miss M. L. Wigan was the~ 
first woman to be President of the Bird Obsorvers' Clul (1932-33, 1933- 
34); Miss Ina Watson was first woman, President of our Field Naturalists” 
Club (1947-48), and now Mrs. Edith Coleman is the first woman to receive: 
the coveted Natural History Medallian (1949), 

—LY. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


It is tecorded with pleasure that the Governor of 
Victoria, His Excellency General Sir Dallas Brooks, 
K.C.B,, C.M.G., D.S,0., has conferred his Patronage 
on thé Club. 


_————————— 


The monthly meeting on July 13 was held at Scats Hail, Russell 
Street, Melbourne, in celebration of the 70th anniversary of the 
Club. A very brief preliminary session dealt only with the minutes 
of the previous meeting and the election of new. members, of whotn 
the following were welcomed inta the Club (on the motion of 
Messrs, G, Coghill and. V. Miller} :--Ordinary Members: Misses 
Freda Phillips and Lila White, Mr, Hugh Wilson and Mr, H. P. 
Weller; Country Member: My, Ralph Field; Junior Members; 
Misses Beryl and Frances Pinches. 

The General Meeting was then closed and members were pro- 
vided with a special souvenir Anniversary Programme for the 
evening. 

Among the guests preserit were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Barrett, 
Messrs. Geo. Coghill, V. H. Miller and T.'S. Hart (Tonorary 
Members), Mrs. EF. and Miss D, Coleman, Mr, D, Butcher 
(Director of Fisheries and Game), Mr. MeNally (Fauna Biolo- 
gist), Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Hooke, Mr. and Mrs. C. Bryant, Mr. 
R, ‘T. Littlejobns, Professor J. S. Turner, Dr. R, R. Wettenhall, 
Mr, and Mrs. J, Hardy (representing Brown, Prior, Andersart), 
also representatives from the Wattle League, Bird Observers’ Club, 
Microscopical Society, Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union 
and the Leach Memorial Clib., 

Apalagies: The President read a letter from His Excellency the 
Governor regretting that His Excellency was unable to attend, but 
that he was very pleased to grant his patronage to the Club. 
Apologies were also teceived trom Sir John Latham, Sir John 
Medley, Mr. Crosbie Morrison, Mr. J. W,. Audas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabriel, Mr. Charies French, Mr. C. S. Mansbridge, Mr. Arthur 
Matlingley. Mr. and Mrs, E. E. Pescott, and-Mr. R. T, M, Pesenott 
(Director, National Museurnj- 

Ywo congratulatory telegrams were received —one from the 
Ararat Field Naturalists’ Club conveying congratulations and also 
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best wishes to Mrs, Coleman, and one from Mr. and Mrs. Stan 
Colliver (Brisbane). 
Brief addresses were given by the following speakers, whose 

temarks are published elsewhere in the journal - 

Mr. Geo. Coghilli—Stalwarts of the Past," 

Mr, J. H. Willis-—“A Botanical Retrospect,” 

Miss Ina Watson—"The Club and Zoology." 

Miss Loris NeitI—‘Past Geologists of the Club.” 

Mr. E. E, Lord—“The Outlook for the Future.” 


Mr. Fred. Lewis shuwed a very fine cine-filrm in colour of (he 
Phillip Island fauna (penguins and seals), and later Mr, R, T, 
Littlcjobns showed some remarkable “close-ups” of the Mistletoe 
Bird, illustrating haw niustletoe seeds are distributed by these swift- 
moving and gloricusly coloured creatures. 

During the evening the Australian Netural History Medallion 
for 1949 was presented by Professor Turner to Mrs, Edith Cole- 
man for her outstanding work in the held of natural history. Later, 
Mr, Charles Bryant formally presented Mr. E, E. Lord { Presi- 
dent) with the Certificate af Incorporation of the Club. 

An excellent supper and conversazione ended a very pleasant 
and memorable evening, for which tasteful floral decorations of 
Victorian wildflowers were in the capable hands of Miss M-. L. 
Wigan, Messrs. Ivo Hammunet and J. Seaton, 

Exhibits included a good seiection of photographs (from various 
members of long-standing), illustrating carly Club gatherings and 
excursion features; also the Club’s numerotis publications and 
over 50 books on natural history hy past and present members. 


CLUB STALWARTS OF THE PAST 


_ Mr. Geo, Coghill, who joined the Club in 1882, gave a 
reminiscent lalk on past stalwarts, He mentioned (hat the first 
meeting was held in the Temperance Hall, when Mr, F. G. A, 
Barnard was elected secretary, and Mr. Coghill assistant secretary. 
Mr. Barnard jater took on the editorship of the journal, when he 
rendered wonderful service, He was the first man to bring to hight 
the Hora of Ararat and later explored the Buffalo Plateau with 
De, C.S. Sutton. 

Mr. J. Gabriel (senior) was on the committee for many years. 
Professor Baldwin Spencer was the tnan who probably did most 
to lift the Club. Mr. G. 4. Keartland, another fine worker, went 
with Professor Spencer into the centre of Australia. Dr. J, Leach 
was President of the Club for two years and did much for the 
Club. Mfr, Charles Barrett was also 2 former Editar and President, 
who, as Mr, Coghill whimsically remarked, would not abide by the 
rules of the Club, go the rules had to be altered (o suit Mr. Barrett! 
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The Botastical Gardens staff had always heen of great assistance 
to the Club, Outstanding among its officials in this respect were 
Mr, P. RH. St. Jahn, Mr, #. Potcher and Mr. C French (sentor). 
Mr, Dudley Sest, a business man, was also a great worker. 

Mr. D. Le Soucf, of the Zoological Gardens, an authority on 
snakes and other reptiles, was another good friend. Ard then 
there were Mr. H. &. Williamson, Mr, J. A. Kershaw and Mr. 
E_ E, Pescoti, who did outstanding work in the success of wild- 
flower shows, 

Mr. Coghill, in conclusion, emphasized the valuable co-pperaliom 
that the Club had always received from the Directors of the Botanic 
Gardens, the Museum and Zoological Gardens. They had all 
helped to make the F.N.C.V_ what it is today. 


PAST GEOLOGISTS OF THE CLUB 
By Loris Nee 

Tn the 1880's the Club always hela an excursion on November 
9th to mark the Prince of Wales’ birthday. The one in 1885 was to 
Lal Lal, geology being the principal imterest—so notices said—and 

uhbre have a full description of how participating members arrived 

wig a by trail They were met by the President of the Ballarat F.N, 
Club, who was mounted on a pichald pony and accompanied by 
a piper wha piped rousing music all the way to Moorabool Falls. 
-Buggies were provided for fady members of the party, but they 
chose ta walk the three miles on. such a glorious morning, 

Lunch was taken at the Falls, and allhough rocks were examined 
and the geological structure explained by the lecturer in geology 
from the Ballarat School of Mines, the report says that: 

(seologists tapped nat-only racks but bottles of claret, the entomologiats 
carved hams, the botatists were busy with sandwiches and then the 
young, and net so young too, were tenjpted to dance to the piper’s tune. 

Although subsequent geoingical excursions were not such colour- 
ful, gay gatherings, much inieresting and vatuable work has been 
done by many people. 

In one of the earliest journals (1884) Rev, Creswell wrote a 
description of his visit to Kileunda coal ine, whither he travelled 
by rail, coach aad steamer. The report gives evidente of very 
careful observation. 

Mr. John Dennant, while travelling through Victoria on business 
trips, found great interest and pleasure in studying the local yeology 
and passed on that interest to Club members. 

Mr. C, C.. Brittlebank introduced our excursion parties to ihe 
fascinating Bacchus Marsh-Werribee Gorge area, which he knew 
like 2 book; indeed, he was the first to make known the evidenres 
of glaciation for which this region has become almost world famous. 

Mr. T_S. Hart, then on the staff of the Ballarat School of Mines 
and still with us. gave many absorbing talks fo the Club, with 
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souiwl practical advice on how to procure, handle and store speci- 
mens —-we all knuw how easy il always is to break the best fossil 
when trying fo chip if out of the rocky matrix. Mr. Hart nuise 
have started many 4 young geologist on the right track; his papers, 
“Notes on a Visit to Tower ITill, Koroir.” and “Tuffs of Lake 
Burrumbeet” (both in, January, 1907), are excellent reading, 

According to earhest reports, Lilydale, Royal Park and Might’s 
Falls at Studley Park were favounte excursion places, and a is 
good to knew that we still visit these localities to read again che 
sane wonderful story (perhaps in more detail) that those first 
Club members enjoyed so long ago. There was mot any textbook 
of our locak geology then and the lack proved a serious handicap; 
but the F.N.C. was fortunate to have it) its ranks several remark- 
able and outstanding people who did much to remedy the situation. 

Hal). Pritchard and Chapman were a brilliant triad. Mr. T, S. 
Hall's Mictorion Hill and Dale, which appeared im 1909, is delight- 
fully written and the author was ever ready to help and encourage 
the beginner—his grandson is at present a mast enthusiastic meni= 
her of our Hawthorn Junior F.N.C. My. Hall urged the Chib to 
persuade the Railways Commissioners nat to cover the faces of 
excellent rack sections in cuttings with creeping plants. and they 
agreed to leave a dozen selected places unplanted. 

Dr, G. B. Pritchard's Geolagy of Melhowrne explained the 
nature and origin of rocks at a number of places around the 
metropolis, Both Mr, Hall and Dr. Pritchard went on many Club 
excursions, 

In the early 1900s Frederick Chapman's name appears fre- 
quently in pages of the Naturalist, He must have heed hke the late 
Jj. Gabriel, for he always seemed to bring along some specimen of 
interest and made it the subject of such a vivid connnentary that 
members were inspired to lear mote about the exhibit, Chap- 
man’s Book of Fassils is invaluable to the budding palaeontologist. 
After a long term as palaeontologist to the National Museum, Mr. 
Chapman becatne the first Commonwealth Palacontologist, but he 
always found the time to delve into new branches of geological 
research —he often. told stories of excellent work done by very 
busy people, and his own writings Were Jegion (mostly in the 
Proceedings of the Victorian Royal Society). 

Hall, Pritchard and Chapman together built up immense col- 
Jectians of fossils, including iitiportant species which they named 
ancl described ; these speciiens are to he found in the museums af 
Melbourne and Canberra. Mr. Chapman had a placard hanging in 
his monseun office “Label it now, for tomorrow you will have 
Jorgottes),” What better advice fur any collector to follow ? 

Mr. R. Keble has made a special study of rivers and their effect 
on the landscape. In one notable talk to our Club he related how 
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the tawer on Arsthur’s Seat (now 900 feet above sea level) is built 
upon an old river bed. 

During more recent years came people hom we all know, Mr. 
A. LL. Seart went to New Zealand for a-hohday and, reading the 
paper he delivered to the Club upon return (June, 1923), L feel 
gure he missed little of geological significance in the districts 
throngh which he passed. Fle has led many excursions and is still 
an active member of our Geology Group. 

Mr, S. R. Mitchell and the late Me. W. J. Parr have con- 
uribuited much in specialized fields of study. Stan Coiliver has 
set a splendid example in enthusiastic collection and systematic 
arrangement and labelling of all his specimens, including that of 
a fossil whale and a minute shell named in his honour. It is hard 
to gauge the value of the informe! gatherings held every month 
for years in the Collivers’ home at Essendon—su hospitably thrown 
open to enthusiasts of the Club, and af particular enjoyment to 
thase of us having geological leanings. : 

Now the F.N.C, has grown so big that we have instituted a 
Group system within its Jramework, The first Group (Geological) 
came into being in 1946, largely through che untiring cftorts of 
Mr. Alf, Baker; he has heer: its inspiration ever since, and interest 
is stimulated by such experts as the Rey. E. D. Gill (honorary 
palaeontologist at the National Museum), whose recent excellent 
contributions in the Netitralist are well known to all. 


A BOTANICAL RETROSPECT 
(F.N.C.V., 1880-1950) 
By J, H, Wittis 

Since coring into existence seventy years age the F,.N.C.V, has 
developed a butanical tradigon of which it ween certainly not be 
ashamed. Indeed, the history of systematic botany in Vietoriz. 
from 1880 is largely the history of the Wield Naturalists’ Club as 
recorded, first in the Sontheru Serence Record and they (since 
1883) in our own journal, the Mretortan Nateralirt. 

The first article in Part | of the Southern Science Record, Dec., 
1880, is an account of Victorian ferns (continued in subsequent 
parts) by the late Charles French, Serr.the Club’s founder, while 
the very first article to appear in the: tctorian Naturalist (Jan. 
1884) is another by the same maturalist, who commences an excel- 
lent series oi papers on the orchids of the Colony, Baroy Sir 
Ferdinand von Mueller followed Mr, French with the second paper 
in that fret runiber of our journal. 

Such.a botanical bias, initiated so long ago, has heen maintained, 
and today we find orchid papers still fguring prominently in the 
Pictorion Naturahst—not always, I fear, te the entire satisfaction 
of our non-botanical teaclers } 
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A year after the Notwratist began, the first new species of plant 
was described, im January, 1885, by Baron von Mueller—it was 
a West Australian FansHower, Scavola Bragkedna, Thereatter, 
hardly a month went by without some imnportant contriburion from 
the Baron's pen, At the time of his death in October, 1896, he had 
described no less thay 121 new species (an average of one every 
month) and five new genera in the pages of the Naturalist; these 
hitherto unknown floweriug plants came from various parts of 
Australia and from Papua, and first among Orchidacee was the 
extraordinary Elbow Orchid, Spiculea Heantiana—described in 
April, 1889, from Mt, Tingiringt on the N.S.W--E. Vic. borderline. 

Apart from the Rev, F. R, M. Wilson, who described over 40 
Victorian lichens as new to science in 1889, no other authority 
published any novelties i the Natvralist during this twelve-year 
period—apparently one dared not be so presumptuous while the 
Buron was stif alive! As might be expected, a few of the Baron's 
numerous species have since been proved synonymous with ones 
described previously by other systematists, 

Undoubtedly the most sensational discovery that Mueller pub- 
lished (March, 1887), a plant that engrossed and excited him for 
days, wae our one and only native Rhedodendron—R. Loche, from 
Mt, Bellenden Ker, near Cairns, North Queensland. This had 
heen collected by W. A, Sayer (2 cousin of the Frenches), and if 
any member relish an adventuresome story let hint read Sayer’s 
account (Wict. Nat. July, 1887) of the two trips be made ¢o 
Bellenden Ker summit within a fortnight—the first ascent by a 
white man af this highest Queensland mountain. Other note- 
worthy species published by Mueller include the North Queensland 
Kauri, Agathis Palmerstonii (July, 1891), the West Australian 
Cabbage Palm, Livistona Alfredit (Nav., 1892), and Grevillea 
Williamsonti (Dec., 1893)—a remarkable Grampians endemic, 
now presumed extinct, 

With the passing of the great Baron, Messrs, Luehmann, Reader 
and Maiden carie forward to describe their respective “finds” in 
the Naturalist; but the consistency of recording and the number 
of new entities fell away, so that in twelve years after Mueller’s 
decease only 28 new species (also cight new varieties) had been 
niade known—cf, 121 for the same period before. From 1906, the 
records of systernatic research waned still furrher and a long 
quiescence ensued, interrupted only by uninspiring lists of species 
found on various excursions and, occasionally, by more elaborate 
compilations for localities of particular jnterest (e.g., the Alps, 
Grampians, Wilson’s Promontory, ete.) —did Professor A. .J. 
Ewart "steal" the new discoveries of our botanical members, for 
incorporation in his various contributions to the Royal Society of 
Victoria? 
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For the futecn years after August, 1906, the Naturalist con- 

tains original descnptions of only one new species (a micrascopic 
flagellate alga) and three new varieties of flowering plats, But 
in this epoch the zoologists were more active and many diagnoses 
of new birds, fish, crustacea and insects appeared in the pages of 
the journal. The long botanical silence was broken by Mr, J, W- 
Atidas with his publication of the endemic Grampians shrub 
Trymatinm vamosissnnns, in August, 1921, and fram ther onward 
systematic papers acquired momentuui—now they appear regu- 
larly again, almost every month, 
. Back in 1884, Dr. Dobson—then President ot the F.N_-C. and 
Law lecturer at the Melbourne University—urged publication of 
a handy Dichutomous Key to the Victorian flora. Baron yon 
Mueller immediately acted upon Dr, Dobson's suggestion and 
produced hig well-known Key to the System of Vrelorian Plants, 
1885/8, 

eh editors of the Naturalist (particularly Messrs, A. H. S- 
Lucas and FG. A. Barnard) did much to advarice botanical effort 
in Victoria. Mr, Rarnard’s paper at the Club’s meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1906, was entitled “Are Popular Names tor Our Native 
Piants Desirable?" and this imsptred the formation of a Plant 
Names Committee which began work ut once under the leadership 
of Professor Ewart. (just arrived in Australia). The Club's Plant 
Census of February, 1922 (revised six years later) represents the 
consummation of that hard-working committee. 

Dr. C. S. Sutton, in his “Sandringham Flora’! (May, 1911), 
set a high standard for the floristic treatment of an area with 
well-defined suil and climatic features. This was followed (Decem- 
ber, 1916-Jannary, 1917) by his “Keilor Plains Flora,” which 
mapped and Jisted the newer basalt vegetation surrounding Mel. 
bourne's north and western suburbs. Both papers are valuable as 
records of wliat existed prior to the vasi increase in housing, ant 
consequent wholesale destruction oi native plants, uver Greater 
Melbourne during the past 40 years, Meanwhile, similar work 
had been done farther afield by St, Eloy D’Alton (“Flora of the 
Little Desert,’ August, 1913) and A. D. Hardy ("The Mallee: 
Ouyen to Pinaroo,” January, 1914); Mr. Hardy's paper is 
undoubtedly the best ane we haye on Mallee vegetation and is 
dehghthully readable. In February, 1924, came D. J. Paton’s 
excellent “Whipstick Flora,” and 4. J. Tadgell previded a “Mt, 
Bogong Flora” in considerable detail six months later, ‘These are 
our outstanding regional surveys, are still consulted, and deserve 
to have been made the subject of special booklets. 

J. G, O'Doneghue's rambles in the Lerderderg Gorge (lect. 
Nat, Feb,, 1911), Brisbane Ranges (Feb., 19/0; Jan,, 1913), 
Kulkyne Forest (May, 1915), and Mallee Plains (May, 1916) 
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are first-rate entertainment, with a background of accurate botanical 
observation, Lt is sed to reflect that this energetic secretary of 
the Club should bave died at the untamely age of 48 in April, 19]7. 

One canaot avoid a thrill when reading accounts of long excur- 
sions in the earlier days of the F.N.C, eg., Sir Baldwin Spencer's 
report {May-Jume, 1889) of the exploratory “Trip to Croajinga- 
long.” The itinerary, between Orbost and Bendock (including 
Goonmirk and Mt. Ellery), occupied three weeks, and Spencer's 
five curious lithographs of Cahhage Palms, etc,, are unique among 
the numerous illustrations m our journal. As a direct result of 
this expedition and report, the Mimister of Latids took steps to 
have the whole of the Cabhage-tree Creek palms permanently 
Teserved. 

It had been arranged that, contemporaneous with ihe major 
overland trek through East Gippsland ta the N.S,W. boundary, 
a second party should exaniine in greater detail the neighbourhood 
of Orbost. Rev, F. R. M. Wilson records (August, 1889) with 
quaint hiimour his arrival at Bairnsdale—the sole participating 
member of the Orbost excursion party! He “did not lose courage; 
but, forimme himself into a forlorn hope, began the assault.” Mr. 
A, J. Campbell (a local member who had arranged to meet the 
excursionists) stood his ground at the Orbost coach step for 
several hours; but the solitary and much belated participant 
received a heatty welcome and was hospitably entertamed for a 
week, Rev. Wilson was guided personally to all the likely spots 
far lichens in and around Orbost, and among his large collection 
on this eccasion was a spectes and a variely new to science. 

Then there were the famous Bass Strait expeditions to King 
Island, Furneaux Group and Kent Group—all with lists ef plants 
identified by the Baron. The narrative (March, 1891) of a tramp 
from Marysville aver the mountains to the Yarra Falls (near the 
Baw Baws) by six members, who encountered suaking rain for 
days on end, reads like a fantasy in contrast with modern excur- 
sions in parlor coaches, along C.R.B, highways! 

The spice of disagreement and repartee is not wanting from 
pages of the Maturatist — even our phytologists occasionally 
expressed their differences colourfully. None was more an indi- 
vidualist than Professor A. J. Ewart, who, saon after landing 
among us, criticized C Walter for his misleading “new records” 
of plants that were wot new (0 Victoria, The latter gentleman 
naturally tool umbrage and responded with some heat (October, 
1907 )—strangely enough, Walter dicd the day after his reply to 
Ewart was published. 

In Avgust, 1935, the Professor took W, F. Blakely to task for 
imperfections in 4 Key to the Encalypts, 1934; he deprecated the 
bases of classification (almost entirely on anthers), the multiplicity 
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af “species” aud the innumerable name changes. Blakely's lengthy 
retort (October, 1935) is masterly; he has an inielligent answer 
far all of his critic’s arguments and observes that “because Pro- 
fessor Ewart is a professor of botany. it 1s aot to sav be is alse 
an authority or eucalypts.” [Ewart wrote an even stronger letter 
the next month, and your then Editor almost began to weigh up 
the possibilities of a libel suit! Mr. C, T. White, Government 
Botanist at Brisbane, defended Blakely's opinions in a letter full 
of wisdom (December, 1935). 

Ot hools reviews, we have the eulogistic, the nou-committal and 
the defamatory kinds. One of the most delicious ever published in 
the Naturalist is that of February, 1911, concerning W. R, Guil- 
foyle’s posthumous voluine, ditrahian Plants, switable Jor Gardens, 
Parks, Timber Reserves, etc. Here are a jew pungent sentences 

rom the two-page tirade; 
Tt were better this long-promised vohune bad net been written, . . 


it 15 perfectly useless to Wie average nature lover, To call it a companion 
volume to Messrs, Lucas snd Le Souei's Animals of Australia is putting 


the latter in Very poor company... . . To lst such plants as) Minute 
Pimperttel, Sheep's Burr, Lady's Mantle, ete, as worthy of cultivation 
is surely the height of absurdity, .... The majority of illustrations are 
too indefinite to be of any value, .. . . that of [Caotamundea Wattle] 


night easily pass for a double-fowered Spirsta, The cucalypts are répre- 
sented by a series of pictures which are little betier than caricatures, -.-, 
We regret that publishers of such high repute as Messrs. Whitcombe and 
Tombs should be assomated with a work which... . will only add ta the 
difficulties of Ausiralan plant fovers. 


It may he invidious to single ont a period of time, or an indi- 
vidual’s work, for special commeni; but J shall always Toole npon 
the decade 1926-36 as our high-water mark in botanieal achieve- 
ment. During those years, Mr. E. E. Pescott published in the 
Naturaist his descriptions and photographs that became the 
Orchids of Vieloria (1928), while H, B, Williamson wrote his 
most helpful illustrated articles on aur ferns (paving the way dor 
the Fern Handbook of 1934), our lilies and our aquatic plants 
—popular guides that have few rivals anywhere in Australian 
literature. Some attractive colour plates on fungal subjects (with 
explanatory text) appeared in 1932 and 1934, the journal for 
April, being enlarged and devoted entirely to Victorian fungi, 

Mrs. Edith Coleman's amazing discoveries of the pollination 
processes in certain orchids (notably Cryprostylfs, and also Diyris, 
Prasaphylleant, Pterostyiis and Spirasthes) made breathless read- 
ing fron 1930, Dr. Francis Lioyd’s intriguing papers on Aus- 
tralian bladderworts (Uériculasa) were a highlight in Volume 
53 of the journal, not ta mention an address he gave our Club, 
freely illustrating his remarks on the Utricularian insect-catching 
bladders with hlackboard sketches of elaborate mouse-traps !—-one 
of the most anwsing, yet enlightening, meetings we lave ever 
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enjoyed. Mr. W. H. Nicholls made many contributions (with 
exquisite line drawings) descriptive of Australian Orchidace@ in 
the Jate 1920's and 30’s—he ss still “poing strong”. 

Shall we witness such a golden age of literary effort again? 

N. A. Wakefield’s published researches on East Gippsland ferns, 
during the recent 1940's, are of first importance and it is a pity 
indeed that they had not preceded the writing of R. W. Bond's 
Fern Handbook, to which many alterations and additions are now 
necessary, 

No evaluation of botanical effort until now should ignore the 
meritorious work of ovr honorary lanternisl, Mr. H, T. Reeves. 
He began photographing the Australian native flora about 1937 
and has built up a gallery of hand-culoured pictures which are 
unsurpassed for variety and excellence of preparation, many being 
the only portraits in existence of the rare subjects featured. These 
pictures are so well known to Victoriam nature students as to 
make any present eulogy superfluous; they have been exhibited in 
various Australian galleries and ate now acclaimed abroad. Some 
of the best studies have been reproduced as. black-and-whites in 
our Naturalist, 

Mr. Reeves has also executed a set of superbly coloured lantern 
slides, featuring literally hundreds of Victorian and West Aus- 
tralian flowers (many i sit, with associate bushland plants and 
local scenery). These are in constant demand as illustrative 
material for lectures and are always very willingly loaned to those 
who respect their worth. The botanical outlook wili ever be bright 
while we number arsong our members such eminent and unselfish 
artists as “Bert” Reeves, 

In conclusion let me mention the endeavours af present being 
made by Miss Winifred Waddell to save for posterity sample areas 
of the Victortan countryside as Nature made it. We are already 
too fate im some districts that were once a botanist’s paradise 
(thanks to firing, clearing, building, rabbits, weed encroachtnent 
and vandalism, but mostly apathy!), yet future plant-lovers will 
look back on the boundless enthusiasm of Miss Waddell, and the 
Native Plants Preservation Group that she has established, with 
gratitude—her accomplishments to date, and against terrihe odds, 
are beyond praise. 


THE CLUB AND ZOOLOGY 
By Ina Watson 


Thinking back to the early days of the Club, we cannot but be 
struck by the fact that the founders of the F.N.C_V_ were men of 
high standing in their chosen spheres of natural science. 

The first President, in 1880, was a most distinguished citizen 
of the State. Professor (afterwards Sir) Frederick McCoy, 
K.CALG., M.A. DSc, F.R.S., occupied the Chair of Natural 
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Science at the Melbourne University, He is well known for his 
palacontalugical researches, and author of Prodromus of the 
Zoology of Victoria, He was the first Director of our Museum, 
and to hin must go the credit of collecting, determining and 
deseribing a large portion of its contents. [Te set a high standard 
for the Club in the workd of zaolegy. 

Tt is iniprssible to outline the work of the Club in that field in a 
short space, aud therefore for the obvious omissions and short- 
comings ol this review 1 apologise. 

Before mentioning work done by Cib members in the various 
sections of zoology, attention should be drawn to several expedi- 
tions made by the Club in the early days, These included King 
Island and the Furneanx Group, Croajingalong, the country al 
the back of Woods Pomt, and to Wilson’s Promontory; the laiter 
subsequently, on the mitiative of the Club, was made a National 
Park, Little was known of much of this country at that tine, and 
members did good work in describing the natural features they 
found. 


Arachridae 

Spiders have been one of the least popular natural history studies 
among Club members. In 1933, L, 5, G. Butler published an 
article on commion spiders round Melbourne, which was the only 
popular work published up to that date. We have had fine observa- 
tions and work done by Charles Barrett, Mrs, Coleman, who has 
traced through the life story of several of our well known species, 
and A. P. and R. A, Dunn. Mr. R. Dunn is continuing the work; 
he has recently described new species of spiders and harvestmen, 
and has been appointed How. Arachmologist to the Museum. 


Ethnalagy 

Australia contains the most primitive of the living races of man, 
and it is no wonder that the aborigine has been the subject of study 
hy members. A. 5S. Kenyon, 5. R. Mitchell, and C. P, Mountford 
have recorded solne of their strange customs and traditions, and 
G. N. Hyam has. written of their native foods. The work of 
Baldwin Spencer in this field is known throughout the world, 

Professor of Biology at the University of Melhourne, Sir<Bal Wallen) 
win Spencer was President of our Club several times, and a 
inember for 42 years. He succeeded Sir Frederick McCoy as 
Direetor of the Museum. (Incidentally, he was the first to describe 
the giant earth worm, Afegascolides australis-) 


Ornithology 
This study has now become specifically catered for by the Royal 


Australasian Ornithologists’ Union and other clubs. The Union 
was formed itt 1900, but prior to that date much of the work of the 
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well kuown bird men was published through our journal. There 
was Keartland, after whom the Grey-headed Honey-cater (Prilotis 
heartlandi) was named. Mentber of the famous Horn expedition 
to Central Australia, and collector of that symphony of colours, the 
Princess Parakeet, he was President of the Club for several years, 

(Walteg—a, aldwin Spencer described the extinct King Island Emit in 
1906; and Jackson, Campbell (A, J.) aid North described rhe neat 
and eggs of such rare birds as (he Rufous Serabbird and the 
Helmeted Eoney-euter, the first egg oi the latter being collecterl 
by Campbell at the first camp-out of the Club at-Bereerrsfeie in 
1884, An dustratian Bird Book by J. A. Leach (President in 
1912) is still the most widely used handbook for field workers, at 
least in Victoria. 


Marine and Pond Life, Crustacea, cte. 

In 1885, one of our members, O. A. Sayce, deseribed a new 
crustacean fram a tiny creek at Box Hill—a creek fang sinec 
tisappeared inte an underground drain in an area now settled with 
suburban dwellings. This was the famous Koonunga cwrsor, a 
“new form of freshwater crustacean differing sa much from allied 
forms that it had to have not only a new genus, but a new (amily.* 
It resembled the famous 4naspides shrimp of Tasniania, but was 
even more primitive, It was a living representatve of fossils found 
in the coal searns of England. This was a discovery of outstanding 
interest 

John Searle was also an authority on crustacea, and discovered 
a number of new ones, Holowicws seartii being named after hin, 

A. D, Hardy did much work on the freshwater algae, on which 
hte is an authority, 

Shells were the special study of |. Gabriel and J, Gatliff, and 
fater C, f, Gabriel, author of aur present handbook Victorian 
Seashells and Ton. Conchologist to the Museum. Notable con- 
tributors have been Miss Joyce Allan of the Sydney Museum, and 
Mrs, |. J, Freame, present leader of the Marine Biology Group. 
(Although the meimbers of the group look eonststently, mane of 
them has been lucky enough to find a pearl in a freshwater mussel, 
as Mrs. Freame did in 19341) 


animals 

The records of the fauna of Vieteria have been greatly aug 
ynented hy members. Thece was a notable issue of the Naturalist 
in 1934, with authoritative articles an various aspects of the lite 
of the koala. More recently, there is the splendid and practical 
work in jhe breeding of some of our rarer native aninials by David 
Fleay. His He Breed the Platypus bas become one of the Club's 
handbouks. Charles Barrett wrote about that little-known mar- 
supial from Western Australia—the Banded Anteater. Our present 
Vice-President, Fred Lewis, late Chief Inspector of Fisheries and 
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Game, has contributed detailed articles to the Maturafist, and held 
observations bringing new facts to light have been made by a 
number of members, 


Evtamalogy 

Reginning with the founder, Charles French, first Government 
Economic Entomologist, and his son Charles French, Junior, whe 
later occupied the same position, this subject has engaged tie 
attention of more menihers than any other branch of zoology in 
the past. There was J. A, Kershaw, Director of ihe Museum, and 
Waterhouse and Lyell, authors of Butterflies of Anstratia, Mr. 
Lyell subsequently presented his magnificent collection of butter- 
flies to the Museum. Miss Janet Raff, first woman to be on the 
committee of Our Club, reported from time to time on her work, 
and, amongst many others, the names of Burns, Clark (for his 
work on ants), and Lower (on moths). 

Tarlton Rayment is still systematically working out the lifc- 
histories of our little-kmown native bees. 

J. Searle, who was known as the City Naturalist for his articles. 
describing the various insects which he found in his city office, 
deserves special mention, His flashes of humour are delightful, 
For example, describing a wasp he had captured on his office 
window, he concludes: “But like many another who left rural 
delights for the lure of the city, alcohol and the bottle ended his 
career.” 

Mrs. Coleman must be mentioned here also, as in most other 
fields of natural history, for her thoughtful articles and accurate 
and careful observations. 


Reptilia 

Again not what one might call a “populace study among mem- 
bers, but some have fallen to the charms of the snakes and lizards. 
Amongst these are H. W, Davey, C, W. Brazenor, J, A- Kershaw, 
and D, Le Soucf (who, incidentally, deseribing the Club’s visit-ter 
the islands of the Furneaux Group in 1902, mentioned a woman 
who said her family had killed 900 tiger snakes on the island in 
the one year!), and again, David Fleay. Trevor Hunt's quick 
reference Key to the Snakes of Australia is ome of the handbooks 
published by the Club at present. 

One aspect of the work of the Club which I feel should receive 
special mention under the heading of zoology is the popularizing 
of natural history, and in this regard three names stand out 
pre-cminently— Charles Barrett, Alex Chisholm, and P. Croshic 
Morrison, All have been Presidents of the Club, and ali have done 
great work in interesting the general public in the wealth of uur 
natural history heritage hy articles, books and broadcasting, 

And what ts the present position of the Club in the field of 
zpolagy ? 
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Ti: 1902, T. S. Hall, in a presidential address, said : “We number 
antongst us nearly all those who are doing original work in zoology, 
botany and geology in the State"” This iy the day of the specialist, 
and while it is not possible now for the Club to contain al) the 
vast number of workers in the field, we still enjoy cordial and 
co-operaliye relations with the relevant departinents at the Uni- 
versity and with the Museum and other clubs. We still have among 
our ranks a number of the professional’ men of science—men 
whose interest in the job overflows and floods their spare time— 
wha are willing to share their knowledge with us. Most important 
ef all, the Club remains the place where the newcomer can gam 
an intyoduction into the rich wonder of the nattizal world around 
us. and where he can inecet members with simular interests, where 
his questions can get the simple answers which are sometimes so 
difficult Lo fnd in textbooks, 

Quoting Mr. Hall ayain, “We are before all, a ‘popular’ scientific 
club, and in our own line we do work no other Victorian societ 
ean do.” (that still holds true because few other clubs have suc 
wide natural history interests) ““‘but there are depths of natural 
science which it is not advisable for us to deal with—branches 
which require much preliminary training and study ro master, and 
in some of these branches many of our members who first devoted 
their attention to science in our ranks are now récognized authori- 
ties,” I have mentioned some of them—s, R. Mitchell, C, J, 
Gabriel, R. A. Dunh, to quote a few, all of wham are honorary 
specialists in their subjects attached to the Museum. 

Another President. P. Crosbie Morrison, said in 1943; “The 
specialist is needed more than ever he was, but the study of ature 
taday, guided by great thinkers, halds the greatest rewards of 
happiness and hope im store for the man who can see nature not 
most minutely hut most widely.” 

Tn this particular aspect of the warlc, not only of zoology, but of 
natural history generally, the kigh position won for the Club in 
the early days by its notable members has never been assailed, and 
it is in this, as wel) as in the watchimg brief it holds for the 
protection of ont Aora and fauna, that the Cluly makes at inost 
valuable contribution to the good of the community. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 
By E. E. Lorp (President) 

Our Clib was founded not much more than forty years after the 
first white man settled in Melbourne, and only thirty véars after 
Senaration and the gold rush. Here is its record in a few words: 
Growing up slowly with the young State; assisting in the study 
and recording of numerous species of plants and fauna ; ceaselessly 
urging their protection, and becoming increasmgly aware of the 
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over-all need [or conserving the wild life of this country, Of recent 
years we have scen this need intensi{y—and hecome a problem, a 
problem that admits of no ready solution, And we ask with anxiety, 
“What cen be done ta preserve our natural heritage betore it ts 
too late, before it has gone for ever?” 

No you think 7 overdraw the picture? Ther gpen the door and. 
look around, ts this the country it used to be? Or has a gyeat 
change taken place? What, really, are we now? 

From an unknown colony, and then a self-governing Jdominion, 
Australia has suddenly become an iruportant factor in world 
politics—a vast food ard clothes producer in a world of a teeming? 
population, a strategic cetitre in a political line-p. And on every 
hand a call to hald this country for ourselves, for the way of living 
we have built up. ‘There is but one course open: Australia must 
he filled with people—the best we can get, and quickly. 

What does all this mean to natural history, and to the Field 
Naturalists’ Club? Everything. It means that during the next. 
filty years we are going to see a population of perhaps fifty millions. 
We are gomg to see the putting to use of every possible bit of our 
land—right to the Centre, and right to the northern coasts, A 

If this Club is going ta be a factor of any account in the preser- 
vation of the fauna and flora of the country, instead of just a 
group of people who spend their time in the study of birds and. 
wildflowers (and I do not say this ankindly), then there ust be 
a rapid awakening to reality, the commencement of planning on a 
scale never before conceived. 

Our Committee on National Parks and Memorials has, during 
the past two yeats, shown what can be done in advising and 
assisting the legislature of the State. The Club must proceed to: 
formulate a jong-term policy, and make it known. fr must appeal 
for funds to carry out such a policy—big funds, or grants. Tt must 
recognize that only paid officers, and a cily office, not to mention. 
branch offices, can eftect this, It the National Rose Society can, 
even now, pay its executive officer a stlary in the object of fostering 
the study and culture of the rose (atid all credit to them for so 
doing}, what of the responsibility of an organization charged witht 
the study and preservation of tens of thousands of species of the 
country's indigenous life? 

How can we do this? How can we possibly finance such a task? 
(We have just realized that we can no longer stage a Wild Nature 
Sure in the manner of fifteen years ago without the risk of a big 
ss.) 

The only way we can face the real task that lies ahead is with 
strong financial backing, And where are such funds to come from? 
One source is bequests. Bequests uf big money. An investment 
of £25,000 would ensure an annual income of £1000-—£20 a week, 
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—little enough, An alternative, af course, would he a government 
grant of such an meome. A corpovate body with the declared 
objectives of this Clnb has a perfect mght to expect such support. 
Have we any among us who could will substantial funds to this 
Club? Others we have bad. who now no longer have the oppor- 
fumity. 

Seelivd the means, then what is the course before ws? What 
is the duty of the Club of the future? Jt would be required to 
assert itsell by published propaganda and Ly public meetings. It 
would need to call for large-scale reservations of land throughout 
not only this State, but throughout Australia. (In the wider field 
it should receive the support of all other natural history organiza- 
tions.) It would initiate plantings in such reserves on a very large 
scale. It would educate nrynicspalities, and private and pubhe 
‘hodies, to recognize the value of our indigenous flora for parks, 
reserves, highway and private planting. It would organize seed 
collection, exchange and distribution to all parts of the world. It 
would populirize the study and value of native Howers and trees 
like the magnihcent publications of the Swiss on their alpine flora, 

rand fhe effective propaganda of other countries that haye so 

awakened. Think of our birds; our kangaroos, koalas, and smatler 
tnarsupials, fascinating beyond words; the echidna, the platypus; 
our teptiles, peruins, lyre-birds; the marine life of the Barrier ; 
life in the Red Centre, the tropics and the Alps. These, as well 
as our soil and onr mineral resources, are Asstralia’s assets. Let 
us preserve them, and use them aright. . 

Aud this cannot be done without vision, organization and means. 
Ta the vast flood of a new population, the Field Natnralist_of the 


future faces an almost frightening task—the task of puarding a 
National asset tor a world to come. We have seen the i 

to our Own Hime and the pace is accelerating. Are there men and 
women in tus Club big enough to meet this future? 


DEATH OF CHARLES HAMILTON FRENCH 


Within four days after the 70th Anniversary celebration, which he had 
so anxiously hoped to attend, Mr, Chas, French. Jor, passed away al a 
private hospital jm Deepdene (July 17thy. Born on June 10th, 1868, he 
had just entered hes 83rd year, and his decease has deeply touched the wide 
cciecle of F.N.C_ members and friends who knew him, 

No Victorian naturalist had 4 longer assocsation with our Clut; he 
witnessed its foundation in his father’s ime and Jinked yp actively himself 
im July, 1883. Having worked for 19 vears under Baroy von Mueller, the 
fate Mr. French was on intimate terms with that great scientist—his passing 
now removes anuther of the very few who still remember Mueller with 
personal affection, perhaps the one who knew “The Baron” best. 

A large, representative gathering of F.N-COV. officers and members 
attended Use funeral at Burwood cemetery, aiid it is hoped soon to publish 
some account in the Maturahst of Mr. French's life aud work, 
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'NATURALIST-EXPLORERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COASTS 
Gy Liower A, Grusert, Nabiac, N.S,W, 
(Qontinued from p. 53, July number) 


Between December 22, 1817, and April 25, 1822, Caprain Phillip 
Parker King, son of Governer Philip Gidley King, made surveys 
in the Mermaid and later in the Bathwrst, Wis attention was 
naturally drawn to the north-west coast arid he took with him 
Allan Cunningham, the celebrated botanist, who wrote; “Tl was 
most happy and desirous to obey an instruction I received from 
the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, directing me to place myself under the otders of Captain 
P. P. King.” So began five long and difficult, yet very productive, 
voyages around cur coasts, 

King, the two mates (John Septimus Roe and Frederick Bid- 
well) and botanist Allan Cunningham collected a miscellany of 
specimens berween them. There were 14 birds, 7 fish, 9 reptiles 
(including the Frilled Lizard, Chlamydosaurns hingtt Gray), 6 
mammals, 111 molluscs, + arachnids, 188 insects, and 28 species 
of echinoderms, several sponges and ccoclenrerates, as well as many 
geological and botanical specimens, Most of these were new to 
sciénce. However King, himself a naturalist of considerable stand- 
ing, apologised for the collections; 

The very few specmmens that aré now offered to the world were procured 

as leistre and opportunity offered; but many interesting and éxtremely 

curious subjects were in fact obliged to be Jeit behind from wane of 


ryom, and from our not possessing apparatus for collecting and preserving 
hem. 


What could not King have done with equipment such as the 
Endeavour had carried? Wis geological specimens were compared 
with those collected by Robert Brown during the Inwvesthgator 
_SUT'VEYS. 

The combined voyages of the /nuvestigator, Mermaid and 
Bathurst had yielded a vast amount of material, especially in the 
‘more popular field of botany. However, there were still coastal 
regions which merited further examination, particularly rhe 
dangerons reef areas along the North Queensland coast. 

H.M.S. Beagie, under Captam Fitzroy, left Devonport for a 
‘South Sea expedition on December 27. 1831. Her naturalist was 
no other than the great Charles Darwin. The Seegle anchored in 
Port Jackson on January 12, 1836, and to-day in front of the 
beautiful fernery at Bathurst Park there is a brass plate inscribed: 
“This city was the objective and terminal point af the only inland 
journey in Australia made by Charles Darwin in January, 1836," 
Darwin also visited and commented upon King George's Sound in 
the south-west of the continent. 
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During the sane year, Captain George Grey aud Lieut, Lushing- 
fon made a proposal ta the British Government to explore certain 
coastal and interior portions of Australia’s western seaboard, 
which “had remained unvisited and dinknown,” A search wag to 
be made for a large waterway which might open up the intertor 
of the west. The Government approved this proposal, aid Grey 
and his party ulsu sailed in the Beagle, under Captain Wickhane 
on July 5, 1837, The surgeon and naturalist to Grey’s party was a 
Mr. Walker and one of the seamen, Thomas Ruston, had pre- 
viensty heen on the Mermaid. From Cape Town ta Hanover Bay 
(W.A.), Grey transferred to the Lynher. Various workers, not- 
ably Adam White, John E_ Gray and Jolin Gould, provided a most 
falnable natural history appendix to Grey’s jaurnal—itself a work 
of anthropological and biological importance, 

In the meantime, the Beagle had continyed on her voyage “for 
the purpose of exploring certain parts of the north-west coast of 
New Holland, and of sutveying the best channels in the straits of 
Bass and Torres.” One of the instructions was to “‘callect every 
fact which can throw any light on the subject” of the formation 
of coral aiolls- 

The Heagle’s second survey lasted frony 1837 until 1843, and 
during this period thorough investigations were made around the 
western and northern coasts, in Bass and Torres Straits. The 
offers of che ship collected 140 birds during the voyages, and. 
these were classified by John Gould. [n addition, fish, reptiles and 
insects were collected, and classified by Jolin Richardson, John E. 
Gray, Adam White and Edward Doubleday. In 1841, Captain. 
Wickham retired, owing to ill-health, and Captain J, lort Stokes: 
took over command, Allan Cunningham was to have joined ts 
survey also, but his health was failing and he ultimately died in 
1839 with the intention unfulfilled. In his stead, Mr. Bynae, the: 
ship's surgeon, made valuable collections of plants, and these were 
preserved in Sir William Hooker's herbarium. 

Contemporaneaus with the Aeagte's latter voyages was an 
Antaretic expedition under Sir James Ross, whose ships Lrebus 
and Terror visited Tfobart in Amgust, 1840, and remained im 
Tasmanian waters for three months. During that period, Dr. Lyalt 
and Sir Joseph Malton Hooker (son of Sir William Hooker) 
made very extensive collections of plants, The following year, fe 
expedition re-visited Hobart and then proceeded to Port fackson, 
where the collections were enlarged, Ross's voyages provided our 
first accurate informatiun on the natural history of Australia’s 
Antarctic dependencies. 

Between 1842 and 1846 another survey expedition was operating, 
mainly in the Arafira Sea, around New Guinea, Torres Strait, and 
along the Narth Queensland coast. The ships were H M.S, Fly 
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and Bramble, commanded by Captain F, P. Blackwood. J. Beete 
Jukes, a geologist, was official naturalist and he later wrote up the 
narrative of the survey. John Macgillivray, the Earl of Derby's 
zoologist, also accompanied the party. 

Attention was devoted to comparative linguistics, and vocahu- 
laries of various dialects were compiled. Dugong bones, sea snakes, 
crustaceans. starfish and molluses were collected, and these were 
investigated by three of the usual team of experts in that period— 
Professor Richard Owen, ]. E. Gray and Adam White. 

Although the areas of uncharted reefs and coasts were now 
shrinking, the survey voyages of H.M.S. Fly were followed up 
immediately. Between 1846 and 1850, H.M.S. Raflesnake, under 
Captain Owen Stanley, made further investigations in the Great 
Barrier Reef and Torres Strait regions. The naturalist to this 
expedition was John Maegillivray, and a famous biologist, Thomas 
Henry Huxley, was assistant-surgeon. At the untimely death of 
Owen Stanley, in March, 1850, Lieut. C. B. Yule took command, 
and Macgillivray wrote the, official narrative. 

The Reitlesnake has an interesting association with Australian 
land exploration, for she accompanied the Tan: O'Shanter carrying 
Edmund Kennedy and his party to Rockingham Bay in 1848. 
Huxley went with Kennedy on a five-day preparatory journey, 
and would gladly have joined the land party, but this was dis- 
allowed. No doubt the shore and rain-forest life were of absorbing 
interest to Huxley, Macgillivray, Thomas Wall and William 
Carron during those few days when the naturalists were able to 
ramble together, 

Continuing her third cruise, the Mattlesnake left Rockingham 
Bay, while Huxley and Macgillivray added much to their col- 
lections. Detailed accounts of the Polyzoa and zoophytes were 
later compiled by George Busk, and appended to the narrative, 
together with lists of birds, molluscs, insects and crustaceans, 
‘Thomas Huxley also wrote an account of the voyage in diary form, 
but this was not published until 1935, by his grandson, J. Huxley. 
‘There seems to have heen some difference of opinion between 
Huxley and the official naturalist and chronicler, Macgillivray. 

As the narrative dit not appear until 1852, people were becoming 
impatient, and in July, i851, Huxley said: “I have not now the 
slightest faith that the hook will come out at all—and if it does, 
the name of that disreputable scamp will be enough to damn it .. .””| 
Yet when the book did eventually appear, Huxley considered it 
“very creditable,” even though he thought his illustrations had heen 
“murdered ... in the engraving.” William Carron, the botanist 
(one of the three survivors of Kennedy's party) appended a 
valuable account of his phytological explorations. 
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Later, John Macgillivray was naturalist to another survey 
expedition around selected parts of the coast—this time in H,M.3. 
Herald, under Captain Denham. A botanical collector also accor- 
panied the expedition, 

Thus ended the principal surveys of the Australian cuast, 
although occasional parties have since visited certain linnted areas. 

As for marine biology, the surveys made in comparatively recent 
years by such men as Dr. Sir Joseph Verco (1851-1933) were of 
great moment. During the Christinas vacations between 1890 and 
1912, Sir Joseph, with Dr. Torr and others, made dredging 
expeditions in South Australian waters. Several vessels were 
employed at different times — Adonis, Mermaid, Vigilant, and 
others. Two years after Verco’s last expedition in the Government 
trawler Endeavour, 1912, the vessel was lost with all hands. Verco 
made an interesting entry at St. Francis Island in the Bight: 

.. About 15 or 20 years ago (ie, in the 1880’s) Mr. Arnold picked up 
an ancient flint lock pistol. Knowing nothing of Nuyts’, Flinders’ ar 
Baudin's visit, it was not regarded as of any special interest, and being 
quite useless was thrown on one side and lost again. But last year 
(1908), between our visits, his son, Francis, ... found among the rocks 
on the shore of Petrel Bay a rusty bayonet blade. The socket which 
fitted around the muzzle of the gun was missing, as though it had been 
broken off, It is evidently of ancient date from its shape. It is long 
and narrow, of triangular section, two of the faces being concaye, and 
the third flat. We dredged the bay, but did not recover anything lost 
overboard from the /avestiyator or the Géoyraphe—not even an anchor. 

Did the naturalists of those old survey expeditions carry muskets? 


(Concluded.) 


HONEY BEES AND MANTIDS 


I was interested in the recent 
paragraph by M. Thornton Salter 
on the above matter. The “high- 
pitched sound (almost a cry)" of 
the bee was no doubt caused by 
the high vibration of the wings in 
its effurt tu escape from the grip 
of the mantis, There was an excep- 
tionally large stumber of mantids 
in my garden last summer and I 
have been interested in the insects 
ott which they feed. My experi- 
ence is that well over 50 per cent. 
of their food consists of honey bees. 
Herewith ts a photograph of a 
mantis feeding on a bee which it 


has caught, 
—F. Lewis. 


August 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE BADGER CREEK PLATYPUSES 
By Davin Furay, Healesville, Vie. 

Mueh water tas flowed under the bridges since Jack and Jill, 
notable platypnses, were sel up ina special breeding platypussary 
at the Healesville Sanctuary, Jil was found on dry land as a thin 
and hangry baby in February, 1938, and Jack was captured in 
Badger Creek, also as a youngster, at the time of the great fires in 
_january. 1939. 

Jill died at the end of 1947, failing by a little over a month to 
complete ten years in captivity, though her actual life span totalled, 
fairly accurately, ten years and two months. Jack. the father 
animal, and Carrie (an abbreviation of the aboriginal name “Cor- 
anderrk’’), the six and @ bali years old daughter, still survive and 
are in fine fetcle 

All things considered, particularly fuck’s sleek and robust 
physique—he wauld be now at least eleven and a half years of 
age—and the fact of the Philadelphia Zoo's longevity recurd of 45 
years or more for a spiny ant-eater {7achyglossus aculeatys) 
an animal which I inspected personally m 1947, there sveiis fairly 
good evidence indicating unusual longevity among monotremes. 
In tact it is possible that here is a hitherto unrecognized factor 
with an important beariag on the remarkabJe survival of such 
fow-legree, slow breeding and altogether archaic mammals into 
modern days. How strongly they contrast, for instanee, with 
marsupial carnivores such as the dasyures (natrve cats)! Speci- 
mens of Dasyurus quoll are senile at four years and, in spite of a 

-comparatively rapid rate of increase (up ta eight young each year), 
this species goes under very rapidly with the spread of settlement 
and outbreaks of endemic disease. Individuals that survive may 
frequently be beyond the reproductive age and this is a state of 
affairs that I consider has contributed greatly towards the total 
disappearance of once common dasyures over a large part of their 
original range, 

It is undeniably obvious that the platypus and echidna rate af 
ittcrease is slow but sure and somewhat comparable ta that of the 
long-lived larger hirds of prey, where one or two offspring may 
be raised annually over a period of a great many years. 

Returning te the case of Fill and her death at ten years, if should 
be mentioned thet she suffered a severe sethack when spurred by 
Jack in the winter of 1246, and from that time on special treatment 

had been the order of the day ® ; 

Front December, 1947, until mid-May, 1948, Jack had a taste 
suf the wild life, while at large in the Watts River (Healesville), 
and with the plentiful food always available in thal stream this 

duck-bill was an even finer animal at the time of recapture than 
when liberated, Nonyally verging on 4 Ibs,, he weighed 4 Ibs, 
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2 oz. On May 15, 1948, and was picked up on this date ac the: 
onset of the series of irregulay hibernating periods characteristic of 
Victorian platypuses between the months of May and September. 
In captivity platypuses sleep as a rule in wooden “tunnels” with. 
little in the way of adequate insulation from extremes of outside 
tentperatures. Consequently, consistent conditions are not present 
and, most important of all, iood is not always as plentiful in pre- 
winter months as one could wish it to be, and therefore condition 
—an essential preliminary to hibernation in the wild—is not su 
readily acquired. However, thanks to access Lo abuutdant food in 
the river, Jack, at the time of his return ([5/5/48) was definitely 
in superb condition, His tail, in which the fatty reserves are 
mainly stored, was almost as wide as his body. His behaviour 
from that time on proved instructive, for though there were three 
irregularly spaced penods uf true hibernation between early June 
and mid-August, the animal slept normally throughout day ume: 
and, in addition, fur a good portion of the nights as well, coming 
atit for an aquatic excursion and meal for a mere two hours at” 
less from midnight onwards. 

«The three true periuds of hibernatiun were of an average 
duration of 120 hours, when Jack’s temperature dropped prac- 
tically to that of his surroundings and he could be picked up as- 
a stiff and rather rigidly rolled-up ball. His eyes remained shut 
and the only protest was a prolonged, slow tempo, and extremely 
loud variation of his normal “'clucky hen” growl, but now sound- 
ing more file the shrill whimpering of a puppy. The platypus- 
locked as af dead, and his respirations were so slow and periodic 
as to be scarcely noticeable. It was obvious that bur for his- 
establishment in a wooden platypussary the period of hibernation 
would have approximated closely to those observed in the cise 
of Jill when she lived underground within the large bank of 
“sel” earth throughout the year 1943, | See table of hibertation,. 
"Observations on the Breeding of the Platypus in Captivity," (ic.. 
Naturalist reprint, p. 5, or We Breed the Platypus, p, 22.} 

The behaviour of Jack following his return from the wild on the 
verge of the hibernation time and in correct hibernating condition. 
also bore instructively on previously writken paragraphs about this: 
same duck-hill from He Breed the Platypys, p. 23: 

He had not been permitted to enter the bank of earth. He showed nea: 
inelination to hibernate .. . . did not come. out to feed duting daytight,. 
and fed 45 usual thravghout the nights. 1 am not inferring that ihe male 
platypus does not indulge in periods of wtiter Inbernation. jack has. 
never done so, but at must be remembered that he wag not been permitted 
to excavate hig own burrows, The adult male platypus js also aore 


difftcult ta observe in the wild state than the female, for these big “old 
men” are far more suspicious and reticing than the females. 


The platypus “Jack”, held by Mr. Dunbavin Butcher, Darector of the 
Fisheries and Gaame Department, at Badger Creek Sanctuary, August, 
1949. (Length: 21 in.; weight: 4 lbs. 2 oz.) 


The cost of Jack’s upkeep, always a financial problem in the 
case of a large platypus, was shouldered from May, 1948, until 
August, 1949, hy Mr. Edward RB. Green of Brighton, who has done 
much to assist work on life histories at the Sir Colin Mackenzie 
Sanctuary, and thanks to this indispensable aid the duck-bill is 
now back in the Sanctuary platypussary, neighbouring his daughter 
Corrie, and being cared for by the Director, Mr. J. M. Pinches. 


Regis Nat, 
Val. 67 
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Though Jill's successful hatching and rearing of her offspring 
Corrie has been chronicled in natural history publications, it has 
not been recorded so far that in 1945 a second nesting event took 
place. On July 13th of that year Jack was returned. to Jill’s 
platypussary, following the removal of Corrie in case her father 
harmed her, Jill herself appeared to be somewhat nervous of Jack, 
and for some weeks reversed her usual habit of feeding during 
daylight in order to avoid him. She retired to the earthen burraw- 
ing yard towards dusk, when, of course, Jack came out to put in 
a platypus’s normal nocturnal feeding period in the water. 

During the day he slept as usual in the wooden grass-lined tun- 
nels situated between the swimming pool and burrowing bank. The 
platypus pairing season in Victoria lies between mid-September 
and mid-October, and at this period of the year when the necessity 
for handling Jack arose extreme catttion was necessary because of 
his uncertain seasonal temper and the serious consequences of any 
misadventure with his spurs. 

Jill had gradually become friendlier with her mate and pairing 
occurred on October Ist, 1945. On this ocasion more detailed 
observations of the procedure were possible than in 1943 (see We 
Breed the Platypus, chapter 4+). Courting play had been observed 
for a week or so previously when Jack seized the end of Jill's tail 
in his bill, followed by the two animals swimming tandem in slow 
processional circles for three and four minutes at a time. At 2 p.m, 
on October Ist the animals had come out into the water of their 
own accord during daylight and were frisking about one another, 
Jack seizing Jill and caressing her all over with his large rubbery 
bill. Soon the platypuses were fast, remaining so for ten minutes, 
now floundering at opposite extremes with one animal right-side-up 
above water and the other under, with ventral surface showing. 
The submerged animal would eventually come up gasping for air. 
Each occasionally caressed the other’s bill, Jill, being much the 
smaller and lighter animal, was largely the victim of the reversed 
submerging process. 

From October 1st onward, as observed in 1943, [ill prepared for 
her intense incubation period by feeding all day long and into the 
night, for days on end. From October 10-13, she let up on this 
continuous feeding to gather floating eucalypt leaves from the 
water and to make countless journeys from the pool to her newly 
excavated nesting chamber with her tail hooked about loads of the 
nesting material. These leaves were essentially soaking wet to 
serye the function of maintaining the humidity of the incubation 
chamber during the hatching process. Sometimes Jill's tail was se 
loaded with leaves that she became jammed in the ttinnels and 
burrows; but no material discarded in this way was ever gathered, 
Once more it was thoroughly obvious that every nesting item was 
collected in the water, 
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Jack, of course, had been removed from this particular platy- 
pussary within three days of the pairing process, for the mothers 
platypus normally gets away hy herself to excavate a nesting 
burrow afd carry out her maternal duties. From October 13th to 
OCetober 15th Jill fed steadily and solidly, disappearing finally on 
the evening of the [Sth—just ten days earlier in the month than 
she had done in 1943, Ensconced in her self-sealed nursery, she 
presumably laid her fist and second eggs that night. 

In the case of this nesting cvent, however, there were four good 
reasons for arresting the hatching process before its completion. 
Firstly, as far as was possthle, fairly detailed notes of westing 
habits and the rearing of the young platypus had been obtained in 
1943. Secondly, with Corrie now fully grown, if was not prac- 
ticable to go to the expense of obtaining the truly colossal amount 
of food necessary to feed more than three members of the species. 
At the time, at least 25/-to 30/-a day was being spent in obtaining 
1.500 earthworms, &0 yabbies (burrowing crustaceans) and four 
tggs daily, Thirdly, it seemed worthwhile discovering whether, on 
the removal of eggs alter some days’ incubation, Jill would nest 
again that same season. Finally, with the eggs removed at a 
definite stage, in this case five days, or approximately 108 hours,- 
they would be extremely useful for sectioning purposes, consider- 
ing what the fairly exact periods of incubation und gestation were 
known, whereas hitherto, eggs obtained from nests in river banks 
have been merely conjectural ds to age. (This work is being 
done.) 

Digging, then, on October 20th along the course of the burrow 
towards the terminal chamber, three “pugs” or powdered carth 
blocks manufactired by [il] were encountered between the onter 
entvance and the nest, Jill herself was naturally aggravated by 
the breaking up of her labour of love, and growled shnlly and 
petulantly. She was not a aivy stote of dorimincy os has been 
suggested for brooding platypuses a the past, In fact she was 
extremely alert and active on being disturbed [rom her rolled over 
attitude about the two slightly stained torteise-like eggs, charac- 
teristieally stuck one to the other as accurs immediately on being 
laid in a viseid state. 

Though Jack and Jill were again domiciled together jmunedi- 
ately after the taking of the nest and eggs, and theugh very 
carelully tended as to variely of diet, no further pairing or attempts 
at nesting were observed that season. 

Various conclusions deduced front the data gathered froma the 
1943-44 breeding event were published earlier and if is unnecessary 
to recapitulate. Subsequently Professor J. P, Aill, eminent stent 
of monotreme embryology, studied the collected facts and wrote 
fron) Londun submitting suggestions for consideration and criti- 
cism, Briefly they are; 
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A. The gestation periad: Probably 12-14 days. Coitus October 
Tith. Ege laid October 25th-26th? The time of fertilization is 
uncertain, for it may occur several days alter coitus. Broom (Prac. 
Linn, Soc. N.S.H’,) concladed that in echidna the gestation time 
(that. hetween eaitus and egg laying) is 28 days, but the 1943-44 
Healesville platypus chservations indicate that in Broom’s echidna 
case there must have been a very considerable interval between 
coitus and fertilization-——possibly asi much as 14 days. 


B. Incubakun pertad; October 27th-November 7/8th = 12 
days. The lower limit of 7 days is considered by Professor Hill 
to be too short and the upper one of 10 barely long enough to 
allow for the early embryo in the new-laic egg to attain the stage 
of ihe young one ready to hatch. {Investigations on the stage of 
Jill’s 1945 eggs may shed some light oo the period that elapses 
between egg laying and emergence of young). The smallest 
rlestling platypus examined by Professor Hill measured 16°5 mm. 
3 Grown pues length and the smallest echidna from the pouch 

-S mm. 


C. Lactatiin: Prefessar Hill comments on the interesting fact 
that the lactation period in the monotreme is approximately the 
eame as im stich marswpials as Dasyurus (four months) and 
Didelphys (three months), He stresses the need for microscopic 
exmnmation of the platypus mammary glands at the egg hatching 
atage to clear op Harty Buerell's assertion that the milk glands do 
nat funetion for some days after the young are hatched, Professor 
Hill believes it possible that at first a clear Auid may be seercted, 
not therefore readily visible. He quotes Kershaw’s observation of 
one of two recently hatched young platypuses clinging to the hair 
of the mamunary ares, 


{, The Philadelphia echidna was received at that institution from Aus 
traliz on October 3rd. 1903, and at the time T visited the anima) (1947) 
was 44 yéars old and jn splendid Gandition, [t is mown throughott zoological 
institutions thraughaul the Lgited States. With no reports to the contrary, 
this specimen ts presumably stil] livimg. Tt is crepuscular aud nocturnal in 
its excuréions and has no apcess to sunheht 

2, In the veanter of 1946 Jill experienced the severe sethack already 
referred to, whici nearly cost her her life and is in itself an incident some- 
what remurkable in giving some idea of the effects of platypus venom on a 
platypus. Then, for the first observed occasion ji Jack ond Jill's eight-year 

eriod of partnership, Jack unexpectedly attacked his mate, driving his 
4-inch Jong ankle spurs into the Manks of her body, The effects of the 
vernam injected were nearly fatal, for Jill’'a body hecame swollen and rigid 
and she could searcely drag hersell on tu landing platforms, In additian, 
she practically lost the power of movement m her back legs, Her appetite 
fell away and the usually sprightly little creature Jost condition rapidly. 
She became so sick and helpless that it was necessary ta kecp her all day 
long packed in dry erats inside a small box placed on warm piges, She 
was pernnited to enter the water tank only for feeding purposes after dark 
and then was able to chew only the smallest and most delicate items. Even 
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these: aquatic periods were necessarily brief for the simple reason that the 
sick animal was mot secreting the natura) oil that usually provents i 
platypus's tue from becoming thoroughly wet. Thus Jill soon became 
water-logged, chilled and wretched, with the inevitable reaction in a sick 
platypus of pathetic efforts to preen the fur by scratching aimlessly and 
persistently with claws of the back feet. However, by means of careful 
supervision and in slow stages, Jill recovered. Never afterward was she 
domiviled with Jack, and added care was necessary in the provision of 
comfortable quarters and ii the type of food selected for her. 


In case there should be somewkére in Australia a preserved platypus 
nesthng, at approximately the 10-inch head to tail length, such a specimen, 
which possesses at that stage calcified teeth, is badly wanted by the Royal 
College of Surgeons Museum, The only example iti England was destroyed 
when this [asnous institution suffercd bomb damage during the war, 


SUMMARY OF PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, JUNE 13, 1950 
By Corin Lewis 


Tt is ave of the functions of a retiring President that he should 
conduct a periodical “shaking up” of the Club for tts own good. 
In doing so, I wish to draw your attention principally to the future, 
but will first refer briefly to the past and the present, 

About wo years ago, I commenced to read all the numbers of 
the Mictortar Natnralist that Lhad not previously read, and T have 
now almost completed that task. The reward of such a study is 
a fine perspective with which to view the whole oi our Club’s 
activities, 1 haye, more than ever, a high regard for the founders 
and early members of the Club, many of whom were the recognized 
authorities in their respective branches of natural history. 

My outlook 1s influenced by the intimate knowledge I acquire 
of the country-side through travelling the roads almest daily, We 
are field naturalists, and what have we done in the field that is 
truly outstanding and well known to the public? 

j Individually, we have accomplished much, but what has the Club 
one? 

Glance at our objects and see what our past achievements have 
been. Our principal object is to stimulate interest and promote 
the study of natural history, The publication of the Mictorian 
Nateratist continuously over the Jast 66 years is a fine achieve- 
tment, but it does not materially help to carry out that first objective, 
since the standard of aur journal is necessarily high and difficult 
for beginners, 

Our second object, the protection of fauna and flora, has been 
carried out as well as is possible with regard to fauna, due to the 
co-operation of the Fisheries and Game Department, but our flora 
is still almost without protection. Our }dd-flower and Native 
Plants Protection Act is a difficult Act to enforce and is adminis- 
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tered by the Forests Departnient, the actions of which do not 
always comecide with the best interests of our flora, more par- 
ticulacly flora other than that accurring in forests. 

Our meetings have heen devoted too consistently to “picture 
shows” of general interest. We need more symposia, such as we 
had recently when a number of members spoke for only a few 
minutes on a variety of subjects, 

When our Club was founded Victoria was known for its 
prodigality, but today that has changed and we are now having 
to “fight” to preserve remmants of what we had. Many districts 
have nothing [eft to show what the country-side looked like once, 
and many have never heen the subject of any detailed description 
or work by us. 

The Club 3s undoubtedly largely responsible for the reservation 
of many of our so-called national parks and reserves, and we must, 
at all costs, see that they are not lost to the people. 

The public is not generally interested in our country-side, largely 
because they do not appreciate it. We must educate peuple every- 
where to appreciate Nature. 

One of our members, Miss W. Waddell, has done much far the 
people fand us) by having small areas of flora protected; but 
these areas may, when Miss Waddell is no longer able to take an 
interest in theni, deteriorate or disappear, 

Between our past achievements and future prospects there have 
been two missing tinks—(1) permanency, (2) publicity. We now 
have, through our incorporation, the former and we may, through 
using the wide powers it gives ns, achieve the latter. Tf the Club 
were now, even at this late stage, to purchase or acquiré contro] 
of (as a committee of management) a reserve and develop i1 as 
we could, we would then have for all time a site for Club activities 
—a field exainple of what we are doing for public enjoyment and 
education and a project of unlimited publicity value, 

Qur new rules give us the power to do this and we must do it 
in the interest of the Ciub. [ venture to suggest that should such 
a plan become gu accontiplished fact, our Club will wever iook back. 


KOALAS IN MORNINGTON DISTRICT 


Some years ago about 80 koalas were released on the Moriington 
Peninsula and are apparently tnereasing, Farly this July one visited our 
f#arden and sat in a tea-tree all the alternoon—so. clase that we could have 
touched him, Next day he was stil) nearby, in avother street. Koalas are 
oiten seen in streets or gardens year the towns bit, as there ave 10 Manna 
Gums about there, we are wondering what other trees provide them witl 
food, Ina F. Knox. 


As we go to press, word has heen received that Ifrtarian HFidfowers, 
by Miss Jean Galbraith, has just been published, Price approxieately 12/6. 
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A PLEA FOR SPIDERS 
By R. A. Dunn 
(Hon, Arachnologist, National Museum, Melbourne) 


To the great majority of people, spiders are horrid creatuves, 
and are to he shunned and feared. Not only is there a belted that 
they are eager to bite, hut it is also believed that their bites are 
very yenomous. 

It ig a fact that responsibility for’ human deaths has heen 
attributed to ¢hree of our Australian spiders—the Sydney Fumel- 
web (dtrax rabustes), the Northern Funnel-web (trex fornrida- 
bits) and the Red-back (Letrodectus hasseltit). Fortunately the 
first two of these seem to be restricted to the coastal regions of 
Wew South Wales, but the Red-back has a much wider hahitat, its 
range: extending from New Zealand to Arabia. The effects oi the 
bites of these spiders have been so widely publicised, both in 
scientific circles and the popular press, thal one is ‘left with the 
impression that all spiders ate extremely venomous, and all of 
their more or less innocent relations are condemned accordingly. 
Although there are one or two others that should be considered 
as potentially dangerous, the fallacy of judging all by the misdeeds 
of a few is well exemplified here, for Australia has ar least ten 
spiders that have no poison glands at all! 

The general aversion in which spiders are held seems to be njore 
sleeply seated than would appear from a casual enquiry, Their 
ability to ‘move quickly, and thus disconcertingly to the unexpectant 
observer, is probably a more valid reason, The large Huntsman 
spiders—those that are, quite wrongly, called “Tarentulas"—seem 
to be amongst the most strongly disliked of all our spiders. Yet 
they are harmless to hunvins, and even if one resents undue inter- 
ference sufhciently to bite, na one has suffered any adverse effect. 
They are, morcaver, useful destroyers of insect pests, and so. 
should be nunibered amongst inan’s friends. A glintpse of one of 
these spiders schttling across the wall of a hotise is sometimes 
startling until one’s eyes focus properly and recognition ensues. 
The speed and unexpectedness of the moverttent often aronses 
ati instinctive feeling of repugnance, sometimes culminating in an 
undeserved execution, notwithstanding their value. 

Another fallacy is the popular behef that the females always eat 
the males as a conclusion to their mating. While this may happen 
occasionally, it is rather the rare exception to the general rule 
The female can always recognize the male either by sight or hy 
her chemotactic senses, and can moderate her behaviour accord- 
ingly. It is a fact that in some cases the sexes tay live together in 
perfect harmony for same considerable time after inating. Most of 
the fatalities take place towards the end of the mating season, at 
the time when the male is losing much of his vitality and would 
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soon die a natural death in any case, Rather than be wasted or 
eaten by other animals, a wise provision of nature demtands that 
his body be used as food for his own species 

Even if the spider be convicted of cannibalism, infanricide is not 
one of her iailings, The mother-spider, with her self-sacrificiig 
devotion to her young, sets a standard of which even hnmans would 
be unasharned, On'two occasions I have had the White-tail Spider 
(Lampone cyhndratr) under observation, but have never seen the 
lenticular ege-sac left unattended by the mother. When the young 
are hatehed and are able to care for themselves, however, she 
leaves them to their own devices and resumes her hunting. What 
makes this normal happening so remarkable is that she apparently 
has a taste for ofher spiders, as 1 recently saw one enter the web 
af an daenticus sp., obviously with the intention of dining upon. the 
accupant. 

Much is unknown about the more mtinste habits of many o7 
our commonest spiders. If only that widespread antipathy could 
he overcome, interest in spiders would surge ahead, for their many 
novel and unique habits would ensure a more appreciable following 
of field naturalists. ’ 

Avustralia has the spiders, but where are the naturalists ? 


BLANK PAGES IN JOURNAL FOR JULY 

Your editors fee) that an explanation is due concerning two blank leaves 
iriside the hack cover of the Vuly Noteralsi—patticularly as space is so 
valuable and must be filled to the limit, A 28-page issue had been arranged, 
mecessHanng whe wse of three separate printing: presses; but, through an 
unioveseen exigency at the last moment, one press was not available and 
the only alternatives were to ron a J2-page journal with fone puges Llort:, 
or ta delete four pages of the type already set up and paginated (a dificult 
matter]. As the less of two evils, the former course Was adopted, even if 
yuile without precedent 11 our Club's history. " 

No effort will be spared to avoid sucly a situation inthe future and it is 
suggested’ that metropolitan members bring their July Naturalists to a 
futere meeting and utilize the blank spaces ior Anniversaty autographs by 
fellow menibers. ————_—~— ; 

= LIST OF MEMBERS ; 

Ags it 35 teta years since the last livt was issued, the Coutcil intends to 
print another in approximately three months’ time. Ta imake it as complete 
as possible, please advise the Treasurer (Miss N. Pletcher) of any alteration 
in address, and also of your special interests in Natural History. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


The Editor said—“Notes from the field and study are desired. Country 
members especially, ar¢ invited to contribute from their. stores of natural 
lustory knowledge. Record your observations for the benefit of others, A 
‘par.’ may be mace as interesting as a paper, Specialists could give us 
glimpses of their subjects—not géneral summaries, but Holes. that are ‘new’ 
tothe majority of nature toyers.. Hints for the novice from veteran students 
and collectors will be acceptable.” ‘ 

We are still saying it! —The Editors. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Clib was held at the National 
Herbarium, on Monday, August 14, 1950, The President, Mr. 
RE. BE. Lord, and about 200 members and [riends attended. 

The President expressed the profound sorrow of members at 
the death of Mr. Charles French, Jun., former Government Ento- 
mologist, and a very valued member of the Club since 1883, 
He also regrettully announced the death of Miss Crnickshanle and 
the loss suffered by Mr. H. C. E, Stewart in the death of his 
sister. Members stood in silence for one minute as a mark of 
respuct, 

iss B_ J. Nielson was elected and welcomed as a new Ordinary 
Member, and, the following nominations were received: as Hon. 
Member, Dr. R. R. Wettenhall (Mr, E. E. Lord/Mr. J. R. 
Garnet) ; a8 Ord. Mewbers, Miss Muriel Hatgh ( Miss Stock/My. 
Yeats); and Mr. G. B. Morris (Miss Stock /Mr, Yeats). 

Mr. F. Lewis gave a favuvtable report on the Wild Flowers 
Preservation Graup and appealed for members’ support—firstly, 
in advice of any areas suitable for reservation for native fora; 
secondly, for help in removing weeds on the Sydenham reserve, 
and alsa for finance to assist in fencing off such areas. 

Mr. Burston-drew attention to reports appearing in the daily 
papers and in M’alkabent regarding National Parks and asked 
what the Club was doing in the matter. The President replied 
that the Club was doing a great deal and that a report on the 
recent work of the National Parks Standing Committee would be 
made to members at an early date. 

The President expressed of behalf of members their great 
pleasure at the award, m June, of M.B.E. (Military Division) 
which had been conferred on the son of Mr. C, J. Gabriel. 


VICTORIAN MALLEE 

The lecturer for the evening was Dr. R, T. Patton, who gave 2 
very interesting and informative Jecture on the Victorian Mallee, 
which covers an arca of some 11,000,000 acres—approximately 
one-fifth of the entire State, Dr, Patton described two distinct 
types of sand ridges—the red sand of the Mildura district, blown 
tom Central Australia, and the white Saud arcas, which obviously 
came from the south-west. There were also sait lakes, under the 
crust of which was oozy mud, Six main types of vegetation exist 
in the area, each with distinct charactenstics, showing the effect 
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of the severe climate. The intimate relationship which exists 
between plant formation and the environment was stressed, and 
also the ijact that unless the flora of this district is protected, all 
our efforts to preserve the fauna will be useless. If the high sand 
ridges could be preserved in their natural state, much of our 
erosion troubles would be prevented, 

Dr. Patton exhibited a splendid collection of pressed Mallee flora 
together with representative soil types and a sample of actual send- 
storie rock— a rare occurrence in the Mallee, 


MORE WILDFLOWER SANCTUARIES 
Anglesea 


‘The CRB. has secured two wayside wardens on the Great Ocean Road, 
one at the Torquay turn-of and another near the entrance to the Scout's 
Camp. In the camp area itself, Mr, Hurst has enclosed about an acre; 
he has provided sumbered metal stakes and placed them near the platits whore 
names can then he found frotn « tist. I: seems reasonable ta hope that his 
gerierosity will give some of the boys a real interest in our flowers, 

Exclusive of grasses, about seventy species were noted in May in the 
three sanctuaries. Of orchids the only species identified with certainty are 
Eriochilus, Léptaceras and Aaqmithuyr eztertus. As the enclosures were 
completed early in June, probably many names will be added in the spring 
—as at Tallarook and Longwood Jast years 

Some of the species protected are: Schaenus brewiculmats, Lepidosperma 
senittores, Ceruaring distylo, Persoonta juniperina, Acacta evaveolens, Pui- 
fengea humilis, Diltwynta glaberrina, Gompholotiwn minus, Daviesia brew 
folia, Sphacralaitum wmcneum, Corret speciosa (red and green), Srede- 
meyera colypced, Spytidind, verilhferion, Cryptandra aimava, Hibbertio 
acicwaris, Viola Sieberiana, Punelea actophylia, P. spathulata, Platysoce 
keteruphylla, Xanthosia pusilla, Lissanthe, Berwnonwia, Irodia, Olearia 
teretifolia, Hetichrysum’ obtusifolium. 

When the Shire of Barrabool has conipleted two small enclosures in the 
township, there will be one or_two additions including Saytlingsa sesrtifiora, 
Muchlenbeckia adpressa, Scacvola micra¢arpa. 


Nunowading 

A fine patch of Glossadia observed last spring at the north end of Sprisigvate 
Raad has been enclosed by the City Council, 

The Jane census shows that this litle sanctuary {about 30 yards. by 10 
yards) containy more than 5) spécles, including six other orchids. Protection 
of the orchids has secured a typical sample of woodland country, 

The presence of Xuxthorrhora minor gives an opportunity to suggest the 
use of the native name “Toolimerin” instead of the somewhat_misleading 
Small Grass-tree. The Essendon Gasetts draws attention to the fact that 
Tullamariic takes its name from this plant; was il also once abundant in 
that district? 

Maribyrmong River 

Keilor Shire Council is sympathetically inclined toward the permanent 
reservation and fencing of about 5 acres on the south bank of bfacihyrno 
River (half a mile above the high railway bridge and zbout two miles NE, 
of St. Albans), This jand contajns a most remarkable survival of Matlee 
vegetation—Casscia, Zygephyliunt, Myoporwn, ote-——which ts well known to 
Club botattists, bul its resumption from private ownership will involve same 
cost. Are aliy members willing to show the extent of their interest hy backalig 
up the Keilor Council with an offer of financial assistance, if need be? 

=W, Waddell, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY MEDALLION 
A SURVEY OF THE FIRST DECADE 
By J. Ros Garnet, 
It is hardly surprising that the study of natural history should 


play a prominent part in the lives of so many Australians, for 
the very beginnings of Australia’s settlement by white people were 
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The Medallion, based upon a design by Robin Croll 
(Photo. by courtesy Wild Life.} 

linked with scientific exploration and natural history surveys. 
Australia was the land of opportunity, for adventure and discovery. 
Those with even little learning in natural science often became 
naturalists, either by force of circumstance or through an impelling 
desire to learn something about the curious and unfamiliar plants 
and animals that surrounded them. 
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Exploration, in those early days, meant rather more than just 
mapping new areas and defining new overland routes—observations 
of topography, climate, geology, animal life and vegetation were 
rarely neglected and records show how much these pioneer explorers 
contributed to the annals of the natural history of our country. 
In a land where novelty abounded there soon arose societies where 
men could gather to discuss those matters of common scientific 
interest and among such groups were born our Royal Societies, 
the Linnean Society of New South Wales and the Field Naturalists’ 
Club of Victoria—to name but a few. 

The published transactions and proceedings of these bodies 
are a rich storehouse of knowledge and they constitute a splendid 
record of the observations of scientists and naturalists during the 
past one hundred years, although the story they tell is scarcely 
known to the average pregent-day Australian, 

In 1939, Mr. J. K. Moir, a Melbourne gentleman well known for 
his interest in Australiana and the fine arts, suggested the estab- 
lishment of a periodical award for outstanding achievement in the 
field of natural history, and it was largely through his personal 
efforts that the Australian Natural History Medallion came into 
being, At Mr. Moir’s request the F.N.C.V. convened a meeting 
of representatives of a number of organizations, whose interests, 
in one way ot another, were linked with natural history, to discuss 
the proposal and formulate a code of rules for its operation. 

Tt was finally agreed that the award should be conferred annually, 
should take the form of a bronze medallion, and should be presented 
to the person deemed to have made the most outstanding contri- 
bution to Australian natural history. Mr, Moir, whose only 
stipulation was that the design chosen should he subject to his 
approval, undertook to meet the cost—not only of the design, but 
of the die and, during his lifetime, of each medallion struck, 

The F.N.C.V. has assumed responsibility for the machinery 
of this award and, on the death of the sponsor for providing the 
Medallion itself. As will be seen from the accompanying illustration, 
the artistry of the design lies in its simplicity and its striking 
aboriginal motif, It is of interest to recall that it was submitted 
by Robin Croll, son of R. H. Croll, both of whom were for years, 
members of this Club, the father being President in 1938. 

The rules governing the Award have been modified from time 
to time, the last alteration occurring in 1947 when they were com- 
pletely revised. Tn their present form the rules preserve the original 
intention, while assuring smoother operation of the machinery 
clauses—simplified or expanded accordingly. 


More than thirty organizations throughout the Common- 
wealth have now interested themselves in this award and the 
woy remains open for others who have not yet participated 
to do so by the simple procedure of applying through the 
Honorary Secretary of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria. 
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Tn June every year, each participating society may naminate one 
individual whom it considers is deserving of the Award. Such 
individual werd wd he-wssoctated in any way with the Sectety which 
stonsors him, Fis nomination is forwarded tno the Tonorary 
Seéeretary of the F.N.C.V. who, by virtue of his office in the 
convening body, is the pertnanent Secretary af what js known as 
the Melallion General Cormmittee_ 

Each participate society, at the same timé as it makes its 
nomination, appoints ite representative to act on this General 
Committee, the function of which. under the present rules, is 
ta ennsider applications by organizations desiring to nominate 
candidates. to supervise the procedure relating to the Award, 
to vary. rescind or amend the rules and, at intervals of two years, 
fa replace three retiring members of a panel of seven assessors 
known as the Award Comiunittee. 

This panel is composed of people who need not necessarily be 
members of the Medallion Geneval Commitree nor are they required 
to represent any of the participating societies. Tts sole finetion 3s 
to make the Award after full examination and consideration of all 
the evidence, documentary or otherwise, relating to the several 
nominations accepted by the Medallion General Committee. Since 
each nomination stands for three consecutive years, this can be a 
formidable task because the status of each nominee, in his particular 
fielel of endeavour. is generally so high as to make the final 
selection a matter of consideraljle debate 

Immediately following the assembly of the Medallion General 
Conmmittee—usually in the first week in July. if it is necessary for 
it to meet—its Secretary convenes the first meeting of the Award 
Camrmiltee or makes such arrangements as will ensure that the 
relevant documents are placed before it on or befare the I4th of 
July. Thereafter the Award Committee may make its own arrange. 
ments, its work for a particular year being completed when ir has 
informed the Secretary of the F.N.C.V. af its final decision, He 
then, on behalf of the General Committee, advises the winner and 
his sponsors and makes such other arrangements as may be neces- 
garv. 

With [950 hegins the Award’s second decade of existence, The 
tenth anniversary was celehrated, somewhat belatedly it is true, 
by the announcement thar the honaur has been hestowed for the 
first time, upon a woinan. Mrs. Edith Coleman. It seems fitting 
that this record of the origin and dlevelopment of Australia’s fore- 
most natural history award should conclude with a survey of those 
great naturalists whose reputation and achievements have already 
won for them the Australian Natural History Medallion. 


1, ALEX. TH. CTTISHOLM was nominated for the first medal- 
lion, awarded in 1440, by the Ararat Fickd Naturalists’ Club, the 
Bird Observers’ Club, the Bread and Cheese Club, the Gunld 
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League of Bird Lovers of Victoria and the Field Naturalists’ Club 
of Victoria, ; 

Chisholm is a quan of many parts—journalist, editor, author, lec- 
turer, and field naturalist—and, although his special fancy is ornith- 
olowy, duis tterests are wide enough to have led hin; into all sorts of 
by-ways of natural history. Ilis writings, both scientifie and 
popular, have been always a simrce of inskruction and enjoytnent 
to people throughout the Commonwealth and to his efforts and 
persona! influence the cause of nature protection and preservation 
owes much, 

In recognition of his pre-eminence in the expesttion of bird lore 
he has heen the recipient of Fellowships in both Australian 
and oversvas drganizaions, 


2, The 1941 Award went to the nominee of the Microscopical 
Society of Victoria, FREDERICK CHAPMAN, a mat whose lite 
work lay among the stones and bones of Australian natural hnstory, 
There have been few with such a wide knowledge of the geology 
and palaeontology of the Commonwealih as had Chapman. He 
travelled extensively and recorded his observations in innumerable 
papers which are notable fur their insight and’ clear exposition. 
His broadcast talks and popular writings, a3 in his book Open Air 
Studies in Austratia, have been the delight of thousands of Aus- 
tralians who otherwise might never have realized that geology and 
fossils could provide snch a “lively” and fascinating study. 

Sie Edgeworth David once suid of him, ‘No man since the time 
of Robert Etheridge, Jun., has more enriched our knowledge of 
the past forms of hfe in Australia and adjacent regions than has 
Chapman whose ability is matched to a marvellous industry... ." 


3, DAVID FLEAY. the winner in 2942, is a naturalist af very 
dilicrent character, Few men in So dew years of hfe have added 
tnore to our knowledge of the life histories and habits of Australian 
fauna. His articles im newspapers, magazines and the journals’ of 
natural history societies—notably chase which have appeared in 
the Victorian Naturalist—have heen an olitstanding contribution 
lo the spread of this knowledge, and the great value of his work m 
the Australian Section of the Melbourtie Zoological Gardens and 
later, in the Sir Colin Mackenzie Native Fauna Sanctuary ac Badger 
Creek, Healesville, fully justified the confidence of the nominating 
bedies—the Gould League of Bird lovers of Victoria and rhe 
F.N.C.V.—that he well merited the Award. 


4, The same two organizations nominated the winner of the 
1947 Medallion, MAJOR H. W. WILSON. Wilson's elsim to 
eminence in the realm of natural history differs strikmgly from 
that of men such as Chisholm, Chapman and Fleay. He was pre- 
emuttently a teacher. Throwgh hint many young men and women 
it the State Education Service have developed something more 
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than a tolerant view of nature study as an approach to a way of 
lite, They have gone out to their schools with a much livelier 
appreciation of its value.to the school child and, in Jater life, ta 
the citizen, Where the influence of most of us is felt littl beyond 
the walls of our homes, Wilson's extended (and, we hope, alwiys 
will extend) to the multitude oi boys and girls who pass through 
‘ur schools. 

5. In 1947 the F.N,C.V. nominated J. M. BJ.ACK, a man 
whose contribution to betany has been astonishingly prolific. His 
Flora of South Avstyalia—a monumental work which is now iti its 
second revised edition--is known wherever botanists gather and 
bo them it is something more than a mere reference work. Black, 
now in his 96th year and still actively working, is one of a band 
of naturalists whose warks are nearly as well known overseas 23 
they are in Australia, and it was a happy choice thal made him the 
recipient of the fifth Medallion, 

One of his lesser known acconptishments is reflected in his 
published sludies of the vocabularics and phonetics of several 
languages of South Australian tative tribes. 


6, The sixth Award, that for 1945, went to C. ’. MOUNT- 
FORD, nominee of both the Bread and Cheese Club and the 
FANCY. Movuntford belongs to that soivewhat select company 
which has devoted itself to ethnology (of the Australian abortgine). 
His travels have taken him to the remote and less known parts 
of Australia, searching [or detailed knowledge of rhe blackiellow's 
way of life, His books, camera studies and lectures have marked 
him as a keen and accurate observer and a sympathetic student 
af native ways. The ethnological studies of Mountford, perhaps 
more than those of any of his contemporaries, have presented the 
Australian aborigine in a manner readily comprehended by the 
non-specialist. His eminence in his chosen field has, since 1945, 
brought hini further honours both here and abroad, including 
Fellowships of the Royal Geograptical Society and Royal Anthrop- 
ological Institute. 

7. The nominee by the Royal Society of Queenslanl—HEBER 
LONGMAN, one-time Director of the Queensland Museum — 
was chosen ter the 1946 Award. In addition to a lilerime devotion 
to the task of popularizing nature study and natural history by 
writings and lectures, his studies on vertebrate palacontology have 
assured him of a high reputation beyond the borders of his home 
State. Whenever conversation centres on those giant amarsupials 
which roamed Australia in ancient times, wherever dinosaurs are 
mentioned, inevitably the name ef Heber Longman will slip into 
the discussion, Through his active association with seientifie and 
natural history societies in Queensland, ihe people of that State 
have come (o recognize, wilt growing appreciation, the need for 
adequate wild life conservation and protection. ; 
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8. The 19¢7 Medallion was bestowed upon P, CROSBIE 
MORRISON who was the nowinee of no less than four societies 
—the Barer Field Naturalists’ Club of Broken Hill, the Micro- 
scopical Society of Victoria, the Leach Memorial Club and the 
Australian Forest League, Crosbie Morrison is surely a houselold 
naine ¢hroughoul Australia— and wherever else the radia carries 
his voice or in whatever place his nature magazine Mild Ltfe 
penctrates, Tt seems necessary only to add that the steady devel- 
opment of 4 mational conscience in the matter of nacure protection 
and wild lie vonservation owes. much fo his scientific approach 
and iniectious enthusiasm for his subject. 

9. The ninth member of our series is LUDWIG GLAUERT 
of Western Australia, to whom the Medallion was awarded in 
1P¢8. Nominated by the Royal Society of Western Australia and 
the Western Australian Naturalists’ Club, Glattert is a zoologist 
and palaeontologist who, during his long association with the 
Westetn Australian Museum, has been the foremast exponent 
of natural history in thac Stare. His major academic studies. have 
been concerned with the extinct mammals of the South-west, bur 
almost as important fave been his contributions to the knowledge 
of the State’s living vertebrate fauna. Through the mediuin of 
regular and frequent wireless broadcasts, museum classes, public 
lectures and Jield excursions, his influence has beey a powerful 
force in advancing the ciuse of nature study and it 1s to him that 
inany people owe the inspiration that has dedicated them to a 
scientific career. 


10, Sa to the 7949 Award, and the bestowal of fhe Medallion 
on the first woman, Mrs. Edith Coleman who was naminated by 
the F.N-C.V. (See page 99 for an aecount of her activities, with 
recent portrait, ) 

The first ten years have passed, There ure still many naturalisis, 
as yet unhonoured and unsung, who lave (lo quote the long Rule 
i7 which governs the award of the Australian Natural History 
Medallion } : 


. . . increased popular or scientific knowledge of Australian fore 
andfar fuma including man or baye assisted notably an the protechon 
ot propagation of Australian flora and/or fauna or have discovered new 
species of importance or have devoted considerable time amd care ta the 
study of any phase of Australia natural history or have perfonmed 
definite service by thé publication of articles or books or by photography 
or pictorial art or by any other means wpproved by the Award Committee. 


‘What names will be written in the record of the next years? OF 
course jC ts idle to guess; but, whoever they may be, we may rest 
assured that they will be of those ne less worthy of honoured 
remembrance than the ten who have gone before. 
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MRS. EDITH COLEMAN of Blackburn, 


Australian Natural History Medallioniste, 1949 


(Photo. by courtesy Miss D, Coleman, featuring a bow] of Angelica, 
grown by her mother.) 
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FIRST LADY RECIPIENT OF NATURAL HISTORY 
MEDALLION—MRS, EDITH COLEMAN 


The F.N.C.V, nited with pleasure that one of its members had 
Fm been the successtul candidate for thé Ausirvalian Natural 

istory Medallion, but this pleasure was heightened by the fact 
that a very worthy lady would receive the 1949 award—the first 
of her sex to do so. No member of the Club has a more disting- 
wished record than Mrs. Edith Coleman, and the volame and 
variety of her writing simply astuunds ore; she has a genius for 
accurate scietttific observation, which is imparted in delightfully 
readable, descriptive phrases that bespeal also a wide! knowledge 
of classical hteratare, 

Arriving hee as a girl front Surrey, england, she early 
suceumbed to the spell of the Australian bush and, atter a period 
of teaching m Victorian schools, hecame an ardent nature shident 
herself, Mrs, Colemati joined the ¥.N.C.V. on September 11, 
1922. and the seffseme evening tread a paper—"Some Autumn 
Orchids” (published, Dee, 1922). From then onward, she has 
been a constant contributor to the Natwreltss—probably the greatest 
—and more thay once the “editorial cupboard’ would have been 
bare of MS. material had Mrs. Coleman not come to light with 
some absurbing article. 

Up to the presence tune Mrs, Coleman has written vo iewer than 
135 articles and notes for our jourhal—an average of five every 
year for the past 27 years. These cinbrace: 36 papers on birds 
(frogmouths, wood-swallows, budgerigars, and the use of aromatic 
herbs for nesting material), 33 on orchids (including descriptions 
of four new species—Sept, 1928, Feb, 1930, Dec, 1931, Feb, 1933), 
21 on general botany (with many pollination studies in such genera 
as Haheu, Nerivm, Asclepias, Araupia, Salaia, Arum, Alocasia, 
Zoutedescisa, etc,), 1? on insects (with special reference to Ortho- 
ptera—phasmids, crickets and grasshoppers), 8 an spiders, and a 
‘umber ott such other diverse subjects as echidnas (the incom- 
parable stortes of Stickles" and “Prickles” under domestication), 
possums, bats, fish, molluscs, obituaries of departed naturalists, 
etc. Most contributions are illustrated by the authoress’s own lucid 
photographs or by neat line-drawings froin the pei of hey talented 
daughter Dorothy. 

It would be impossible to select fram such prodigal writings 
the atore important ones for special mention—each has distinctive 
merit—hut five papers to the Nateratist (May 1926, April. 1928, 
July 1929, April 1930, June 1933) on pollination in the orchid 
fenus Cryptostyiis are of outstanding interest and created # stir 
in botanical circles abroad. Papers have been published from Hine 
lo Lime in the Landon Journal of Botany, London Orchid Remew, 
Anstratian Orchid Review and Austratian Zooleyist- 
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Other valbable writings are a frequent feature it) the Australasian 
Journal af Pharmary, mostly on medicinal herbs which Mrs. Cole- 
man grows in her extensive garden at Blackburn. During World 
War [1 she nade over £100 for the local Red Cross by harvesting 
-and selling the seeds of Awgelica to business firms, Many papular 
articles have been contributed ta the Age, Argus, Schack Paper, 
Wild Life, Woman's Mirrar, etc, dealing with encalypts, wattles, 
“bush flowers and anirnals—all with a view to encouraging the 
-public in conservation and protection of our wild life. Come Back 
an Wattle Time is a charming book that appeared in 1930. 

The Red Cross, League of Youth, Visual Education, and Mitcham 
Naturalists’ Club have eich benefited by Mrs, Coleman's active 
jrirticipation. For many years she organized attractive orchid 
-exhibits at the F.N-C.Y. flower shows and gave lecturettes in 
which the need for careful limited picking was emphasized—it was 
stressed that the bulbs should #o% be uprooted or disturbed in 
-these popylar wildflowers, all of which are on the protected list. 
Detailed information and sound advice have always been given 
most kindly and freely by Mrs. Coleman to any iiguirer, and her 
resaurces of general natural history knowledge are almost encyc- 
‘lopaedic, 

Het own amazing achievements can hardly be considered apart 
from the sympathetic collaboration of her daughter. Miss Dorothy 
Coleman; indvell many ui the hest articles are the result cf Joint 
effort, the younger lady embellishing them with life-like sketches or 
confirmatory observations, Miss Coleman made botanical history 
by locating the rare, saprophytic “Fairy Lanterns’ (Thismea 
Roda) in Sherirooke Forest—the only higher flowering plaut 
‘known to spend its whole existence under the ground in Victoria 
{see Pict, Nat., Jan, 1936, Jan, 1941), HW 


SUDDEN DEATH OF CYRIL T. WHITE 


Tt is with profound recret. that we record the death (through a heart 
seizure), on August 16, of Mr. Cyril T., White, who had held the office of 
OQucensland Government Botanist since 1917, and aur sincere sujpathy Ie 
-extended to his wile and family, - Pe 

Mr. White was among the very faremast of Australian botanists sai he 
probably knew our tropical raip-forests better than any other man; his 
passing is a calamity. id : 

He always took a keen interest in the affairs of the FN.C.V., making a 
number. of useful eontributions to the Pietorion Natyralist, Tis writings 
for the journal of our sister Clib in Brisbane, are almast legion and he had 
at various times occupied the positions of Present, Secretary, awl Treasurer 
to the Queensland Naturalists’ Club-—all with singular ability and discretion, 

[n 1946 he was awarded the Muelfer Memorial Medal by the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science re relerence, 
Vict. Nat., Nov, 1946, p. 164), and this year le waa our own Club's nomines 
for the Australian Natural History Medallion. 

Mr. White was to have visited Melbourne early next year, on his way to 
the Reyal Botanic Gardens at Kew, where he interided ta make extensive 
systematic researches mto problems caneerning the Australian flora. 
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NEW BEES AND WASPS— PART XIV 
Three New Bees in the Genus Cladocerapis, and Their Réle in 
the Pollination of Several Persoonta Species (''Geebungs’’) 


Dy Tarcton RAYMENT, £.8.2.5. 


CLADOCERAPIS COLMAN, sp. nou. 


TYPE, Kemale—Length 10 mm., approx. Black, shining, with 
an obscure purplish lustre. 

Head transverse, hirsute; iace coarsely but sparsely punctured 
at sides; frons risiug to a sharp carma, which extends half-way 
down the clypeus, clypeus and supraclypeal area fused, polished, 
in the form characteristic of this genus; vertex coarsely punctured, 
with a few long black hairs; compound cyes black, converging 
slightly below; genae with fine punctures, and long loose silvery 
ptumose hair; labrum black; mandibulae black; antennae black, 
flagellum Jight-brown beneath, obscurely red at apex, 


Pratharax black, not visible from above; pleura with long loose 
silvery hair; tubercles black, with white hair; mesotharax and 
scutellum polished, pilose, scattered large punctures and a few 
“minute ones around the margin, some smoky miss-like hair 
laterally : postscutellum with some black hair; metathorax shining, 
with an encldsed area. median transverse keel and numerous striae, 
white plumose hairs laterally ; abdominal dorsal segments polished, 
with numerous coarse and fine punctures, scattered on tergite_1, 
hind margins narrowly golden in tegument, much smoky hair at 
apex, and a dark plate; ventral segments black, no fringes of hair, 
but clasely covered with short forked hairs. 


Legs with much silvery plumese hair, but on the outer surface 
of the hind tibia the scupa is dark-smotey ; tarsi with veflowish haar; 
claws reddish; hind calear reddish, closely long pectinate ; tegulac 
polished, black, lighter margin. 

Wings dusky; nervures black; second cubital cell contracted ar 
apex, receiving second recurrent neryure at its distal third; ptero- 
stigma blackish; hawiuli ten, moderately developed, 

(All the females were heavily laden with sub-triangular yellow 
pollen-grains, many with tubules, from Persconia lanceolata.) 


ALLOTYPH, Male—Length 9 mm. Very like the female, but 
easily distinguished from C, fipectinafus Cklf. by the stub-monili- 
form flagellum. The clypeus of C. bipectinaties is more closely 
punctured than that of the mew species, while its Hagellum has the 
two basal segments masked im a peculiar manner, for they are 
intensely black where divided diagonally from the greyish-brown 
of the other segments. The pore-organs appeat to be diilerent ou 
these black portions, This feature is also present un the females, 
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The compound eyes have a number of microscopic, almost stellate, 
hairs isstiing from between the facets, C. colimint is more closely 
punctured on the mesothorax; and the hind margins of the tergites 
are broadly depressed, 


Locolity : Females—Narrabeen, New South Wales, March, 1947, 
teg. Phillip Colman; males—Lane Cove, Svdney, N.S.W., Jan. 
26, 1946, feg. Norman W, Rodd, (Males and females taken over 
flowers of Persoome salictna and P. lanceolata.) 


TYPE and ALLOTYPE in the collection of the author. 

On Nov, 10, 1945, Norman Rodd took a number of males and 
females of typical C. bipectinatus at Patonga Beach, Broken Bay, 
New South Wales; these were hovering over Persadnia. 


Alties: Close to C. bipectinatus Ckll,, which has many more 
coarse punctures on the margin of the polished area of the clypeus, 
and lacks the close striae of the metathorax; C. heronii Rawm. is 
easily known by its sericeous abdomen; C. plumrosus Raym. has a 
polished seutellum with one or two coarse punctures, a dull punc- 
tured abdomen with wide bands of thin white hair, sericeous mar- 
gins of the tergites. and the mesothurax tomentose; C. woyensis 

aym. has a sericeous abdomen, while the clypeal area is quite fiat, 
impurictate, and highly polished. 


C. HACKER, sp. nov. 


Specimens from the Queensland Museum, 9 mm, jn length and 
labelled ““C. bipectinatus”’, are nearer to C. plumosws, but they ate 
glender, much smaller insects, with a sericeous abdornen, This 
species has ferruginous tegulac, and ig easily separated hy the 
scattered punctures of medium size an the polished mesothorax:; 
the metathoracic area is polished, with a high fine transverse carina 
as in bipertinatus; the nervores of the wings are pale-sepia. 

Lorality: Bribie Island, Queensland, Dec., 1920, leg. Henry 
Hacker. 

TYPE and ALLOTYPE in the collection of the author, the 
male from the same locality beng only 7 mm. long, with sub- 
moniliform antennae, 


C. PERSOONIAE, sp. nov. 


These bees are very close to C. colonanr, but are quite distinct, 
and easily separated by the sculpture on the metathorax, where 
the small enclosed area is smooth {it is larger, and closely trans- 
versely lineate in colmani). 4 

The sidoth area bearg a closer resemblance to that in C. 
hipectinainus Cell, but i¢ is small and triangular im C. persooniae 
and narrowly transverse in bipectinetus. In C. heront Raym. the 
small triangular area. of the metathorax is microscopically trans- 
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-yersely lineate: there are fine transverse rugaé in C. qwoyensty 
Raymt., but that bee has 4 sericeous abdomen, not polished as in 
the other species. C. hacker’ Raym. is a very small bee from 
uetnsland (descrihed above). 

The drab hair of the mesothoracic disc is more conspicuous in 
C. persaoniae, but the males have copious white hair ever the face. 
‘The concave polished areas of the irons, reaching to the level of . 
the anterivr ocellus, are more conspicuwus in colnani, ut they 
“have large punctures. in persoontae ; the clypeus is slightly concave 
in ¢olmant, but it has a distinct wide median rise in persooniae. 

C. persoaniae also approaches C_ plunrosus described from Vie- 
‘tora, but itis is a Jarger species. with 4 very different flat clypeal 
structure, although it has similar hooked red spines on the anterior 
“darsi, 
The flagella of the male C. perseomae are hot pectinate as in the 
-muique C, bipectinatus, but are duly sub-moniliform. 

The pygidial plate difters in all these females. 

L.oacattty; Jamberoo (alt, 1,600 ft.), New South Wales, Jan., 
1950, leg, Norman W, Rodd, 


Notes on the Biology 


Males atid fernales were taken on flowers of Persoania gtollis, 
-and the collector excavated a large colony in red volcanic ground. 
“The shafts went down often to a depth of 35 cm, but psually to 
-about 25 cm., and the pear-shaped skin. cells measured 15 mm. at 
the long axis and 7 mm, at ihe short; the moist pollen-pudding is 
spherical, with the characteristic odour of the flowers. The larvae 
_do not differ from the typical form, and the several cells are shut 
off fromm the main’ shaft hy earthen plugs, so that the architecture 
differs from that of C. cofnani. Hordes of parasitic wasps, one 
very close to Labium rufisentum Cushman, and the other a large 

red Evanid, ranged to and fro over the shafts. 


Gross MorpHorocy oF CLapocerAPis 


Ciodocerafis is plainly close to Paracalletes, but these hitherto 
-rareé bees are casily distinguished-frotn all other Colletiformes by 
the peculiar structure of the fused supra-clypeal plate and the 
clypeus. This area, shaped more or less like the figure &, is 
extremely smooth and polished, and may be identified without a 
lens, Taxonomic references to the Genotype are as follows: 

Lamprocolletes bipectitatws Strath, in Trans. Ent, Soc. Lond., Proc, 

p. 31, 1856 Ciemale) | alse Vol. ITT, p. 57, 1862 (male). 

Cladocerapry bipectinatus &k{l,, Genotype, in Ann Afuy. Nat. Hist. (7), 

xi, p: 393, 1905. 

The genus was founded on the extraordinary flagellum of one 
sspecies, the male of C. btpectinatus (Sm.). Smith had said of his 
specimen, taken neat Sydney; “This remarkable bee is still unique 
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in the British Museum. The beautiful raniose antennae of the male 
presents perhaps the most remarkable exatnple of the organs 
known in the entire tribe of the Aculeata; such an extraordinary 
departure irom the normal form of antennae could scartely have 
been looked For in the Apidgze, and if met with at all might with 
tmich greater probubility have been expected to occur amanget the 
Teathredinidas.” 

The iounding of the genus on the character of one male is unfor- 
tunate, because the several other males in my collection possess 
only the plain sub-moniliiorm: flagellum so typical of the Apoidea, 
whereas the flattened and fused plates of the ‘face’ Is a character 
camman to all, both male and female. 

The facies is that of the typicat Colletid bee, for the inserts are 
shining bnght, and hairy, some 10 min, in length, All of the 
described species are jet-black. The males are a oifle smaller. 

The head is slightly wider than long, and the vertex rarvowie 
developed, with the ocelli in a low triangle. The genae are small; 
but the compound eyes, well developed; the labrum is a long narrow 
oval in forn), and the mandibles are bt-dentate. The mouth-parts 
are typical of the Colletifermtes, the glossa being shurt and ex- 
tremely broad in both sexes, with very large paraglossae; there 
are four segments in the labial palpus, and six in the maxillary 
i a 

As already stated, the flagellum of one male, C. lipectinatits, 19 
50 extraordinary that it deserves special attention. Tt would appear 
that of all the 4aitdea this male alone has retained the gene or 
genes for ramose segments of some Protohymenopteron, although 
such structures are common in the saw-fly Pteregophorus cinctys 
Kluge. Each flattened antennal segment of C. bipectintis extibits- 
a number of remarkable processes, the form of which suggests 
microscopic palm trees, but their function is not known. 

The prothotax is poorly developed, and not visible {rom above, 
but the mesothorax disc is oval, polished, with scattered punctures 
round the Margin, a medium amount of plumose hair, usually white 
and black; Lhese details will apply equally to the scutellum and the 
post-sctitellum, The metathorax has an enclosed area, shining, 
evenly polished, with a transverse keel, with or without striae, 
The pleura is covered with wich long piumose hair. 

The terga are shining, mostly well punctured, although those of 
C, hackeri and C, herenw have a sericeotis lustre, and there are no 
marked bands of hair. The apex of the abdamen bears a small 
distinctive plate; the sterna have only weak fringes. and so little 
pollen is carried there. 4 

The legs are stout and hairy, especially the posteriat pair, whick 
are clothed with heavy scopae of forked hairs, usually white, with 
some blackish on the outer “face. The bulk of the pollen is 
catried on the femur and tibia of the hind leg, 
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The hind calcar is prominent, and finely long-pectinate, as is the 
ease in Smith's genus Lampracaltetes. This comb-like structure 
is common to many earth-digging bees; a form with fewer but 
stouter teeth is found in the quite different genus fJaficivs, (For 
a discussion on the evolution of the pecten of the honey-bee from 
the calear of the wild-bres, see Rayment, 1935.) 

The wings have a pointed radial and three cubital cells, the stnall 
second cubital usually receiving the first recurrent neryure at or 
rear its middle, The eight or mine hamuli are not particularly well 
developed, and the pterostigma is not conspicumus. 


Notes on HasitatT 


“Tam eight years old, and like collecting insects,” wrote Master 
Phillip Colman, of Narrabeen, New South Wales. “The bees 
which I am posting to you were caught in our garden, where they 
have a nest, Will you please tell me their name?” 

Narraheer might be regarded as an outlying village of Manly, 
sortie sixteen or so miles north-east of Sydney, and directly on the 
Pacific coast. Narrabeen Lagoon jis hard by the beach and con- 
nected to the sea by a narrow channel, so that the village is set 
on tow ground, but once the long bridge of the highway is crossed, 
the contour vises abruptly to a rocky “head”, a formation very 
characteristic of the eastern coast-line of New South Wales, 

Geologically, Narraheet is mentioned in the textbooks for its 
series of shales, which have been derived from volcanic beds, 
consequently the soil of the district supports a varied flara. The 
soil about the home of Phillip Colman, which is only sore 20 feet 
ar so ahove sea-level, and not more than 200 yards from the surf, 
has been cultivated, and the top Jayer is greyish and sandy and 
quite tree of any stones, but the subsoil is reddish-brown in colour, 
The hee shafts were numerous on the cast and north sides of the 
house, with greatest. concentration on the south. Norman Rodd 
endeavoured to count them, but made a conservative estimate of 
over 1,000 nests in the colony. 


Frora 


The shales have a characteristic flora, and since they are enriched 
by yolcanic beds, the soil is better than that of the acid siliceous 
shales. Trees are not conspicuous, but there are many shrubby 
plants, such as Grewillea, Hake, Banksia and Persoonia .(cam- 
monly known as the “Geebung”). 

‘The plants mentioned above are all in the Family Prateacer, but 
the flower of Persoowia has a straight pistil (ot recuryed, or 
looped, as in the other genera). The Persooma fruit is a drupe, 
greenish when young, but later becoming purplish in colour. 
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Bees Expemic to PersdGnra 


These stiff, rather leathery, Australian plants are singularly 
adapted to arid conditions, for even on the hottest day the foliage 
remains green, and does not wilt under heat. Persoonia differs 
from Barksia, Grevillea, Haken and Lomatia in its rigid pistil, 
which stands up straight from the ovary stalk to support the stigma 
at the apex. and the Jony anthers are close about the pistil, leaving 
only the stigmatic area clear. There are no “Shepherd's Crooks” 
due to ihe bowing cf the pistil while the stigma is -still tightly 
clasped by the stammate petals, as in the other four genera. The 
four sections of the corolla are pointed and recufved, At the base 
of the ovary stalk are four globular nectaries (elevated on short 
stalks} which yield nectar freely. 

In the presence of a unique structure in a flower, it is wise to 
seek some unusual characters in the pollinating agent, which in 
this case is Cladocerapis, The remarkable feature of this bee is 
the polished area of its “face”, and the function is evident. On 
my asking Norman Rodd to observe the bees at work on the flower, 
he said: 

I have often observed these bees at Lane Cove, Sydney, collecting 
pollen from the “Geehung”, and was struck by the very interesting method 
employed for collecting the pollen-grains, The females ahght on the 
recurved petals of the corolla, and at once push both front lege down the 
inside surface of the anthers in order to scrape off the pollen. The front 
legs are then withdrawn and cleaned on the back legs 1 the usual manner. 
Qecasionally the head is thrust into the corolla for a sip of uectar, and 
ng doubt the polished {rons assists in decreasing the coéfhcient of friction, 
this making it easier to push aside the stiff petals and withdraw the head. 


The section of the flower (No. 3, Must. 1) shows how perfectly 
the head of the ‘'Geebung” bee is adapted to the size and con- 
formation of the blossom, and it will be readily appreciated that a 
rough clypeus, adarned with much plumose hair, would put any 
bee at a serious disadvantage when visiting these plants. The 
honey-bee Apis makes only clumsy efforts to harvest the pollen 
and nectar; the blue-banded Anthephorm is more dexterous, but 
does not, however, equal the efficiency of Cladocerapts, 

All of the pollen-grains remoyed by the author from the scopae 
of numerous females of Cladogerapis appear to have been collected 
from Persooma species, Even the Victorian females, C, plumosus 
Raym., carried pollen from Persoonia jrntperina. 

Rodd says: “I am sure I have. taken both sexes of Cladacerapts 
flying about the flowers of the “Geebyng"’, so I climbed to a small 
plateau at the back of Phillip Colinan’s house, and found large 
areas of the plant Persoonia faviceolata, which had just finished 
fiowering. The flowering period had begun in January, and ended 
with March,” 
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Claducérapis is closely associated with the “Geebung’'—the bees 
are endemic to it—and Rodd’s accurate observation in the feld- 
Has revealed the method of pollination, and the function of the 
polished plate in this process, 


ARCHITRUTURE 


Phillip Cotman’s father says that, at the height of the seasan, he- 
had cotinted 36 shafts over an area a yard square. In April, at 
the close of the season, another observer counted si shafts in an 
avea of six square: inches. 

The task of excavating successfully the nest of au earth-digging 
bee is beyond the capacity of a boy aged eight, no matter how keen 
he might be; consequently, 1 tad to call upon someone of more 
mature experience, and Nonnan Rodd, who has assisted nm the 
study of other native bees, kindly responded, 

My assistunts found that the mouth of the shaft is surrounded 
by a reddish-brown “voleano”, about 3 cm. high, and typical of 
Paracolletes and Halictus; it is certainly formed by the throwing’ 
up of the “spoil’* from excavations in the subsoil. As in the crater” 
of Paracalletes, the damp spoil soon dries, and is then dispersed 
by wind and rain. The entrance js steep, not “funnelled” ont, The 
main shaft, with a diameter of 5 mm., goes down almost vertically 
for 2 few centimetres, then bends at an angle for a similar distance. 
At 8 depth of about 80 em. in the brown subsoil there is a short 
series of “drives” or lateral galleries, each terminating in a pear-- 
shaped cell. 4 

So fat as my correspondents could determine, the short galleries- 
had heen filled in with soil, after each of the cells had been pro- 
wisioned with a baller pudding and an egg. There cnuld not, of 
course, be any progressive feeding, and the original soft polien-- 
pudding is the sole food provided for the larval bee. 

All the larvae were found at the levels stated, and ihe main shaft 
is not closed, There is no doubt that the Colletid bees sink deep- 
to ensure the correct degree af humidity for the larvae. Funda- 
mentally, the architecture of Cladecerapis does not differ from that 
of Paracalletes. ; 

Describing the shaft, Norman Rodd says: “At first it gous down: 
vertically, but then drives at an angle for approximately § cm. 
before it returns to the vertical. ‘Ihe soil ts practically free of 
pebbles and other obstructions, but there is invariably a few 
departures from the vertical during the descent, and it is diffcule 
to find a reason for the bees* choice." 

The pear-shaped cells measure 12 mm, at the long axis and! 
5-7 mm. at the short, and are lined out with a silvery colloidal 
membrarie—quile pliable in new cells, but becoming hard and 
brittle with age. 
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Larval DEyELOPMENT 


“It would appear,” the observer wrote, “thav the larval period 
is very protracted, for the pupal stage is of short duration, a mere 
couple of weeks. 1 found a fully pigmented pupa on February 28.. 
1048, and it shed its final skin as 1 was taking it home. This would 
be about the last of the over-wintered brood. At that date many 
females were digging, and some were carrying heavy loads of 
yellowish pollen from the Persoania, and a few males were flying: 
about these plants, but the bull of the males were darting over 
plants of Durante repens, now and then visiting the flowers, 
although no females were present.” 

In April, 1947, fully developed Jarvae measured 8-10 mn», in 
length, with a diarmeter at the widest segments of 3-S aun, Five 
of the median segments ate much narrower, and developed in a 
peculiar manner; there are ten pairs of spiracles, a larval character’ 
of the Apoidea, the colour being dull-yellow. One of the young 
larvae, taken on February 28, 1948, had just consumed the rem- . 
nants of its provisions. 


One GENERATION 


There is only one brood for the season, and a check of dates om: 
the several collections shows that both sexes are a-wing in mid 
summer; the flying period is synchronized with the flowering of 
the Geebung, namely, the three warin months, In the case of C. 
solnons, the last of the pupae were pigmented about February 28, 
1948, 

Specimens of Cladocerupis in the author's collection were taken 
on the following dates: Patonga, N.S.W., Noy, 10, 1945; Lane 
Cove, Dec. 10, 1944; Woy Woy, March 3, 1933: Narrabeen, Feb, 
28, 1948; Monbulk, Vic, Jan, 18, 1929; Bribie Island, Q.. Dec... 
1920; Jamberoo, N.S,W,, Jan., 1250. 

Twelve weeks allow sufficient time for the female to mate, 
excavate the main shaft (to a depth of, say, three feet), complete 
the several pear-shaped cells and the short lateral galleries, weave 
the colloidal cell-lining, gather the soft pollen-puddings, deposit an 
egg on each, and seal the cells, It is an extremely busy quarter of 
the year. 

However, all thé adult bees have disappeared by April. The 
laryae are then fully-fed, yellowish in colour, and le quiescent in 
their natal cradles over the winter, waiting metamorphosis in the 
following sunmer, 

The order of events does not differ materially from the habit of 
Poracolletes such as P. tuberculalus, the larvae of which show 
a similar yellowish colour, with the median segawents very con- 
spicuous indeed, 
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These are the first “nests’’ to be described, consequently the 
details are given at some length. ‘he research was assisted by 
a grant from the Trustees of the Commonwealth Science and 
Induscry Endowment Fund. 


REFERENCE 
Rayment, Tarlton: 4 Chister of Bees, pp. 157, 20), S17 (1938). 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tilust. 1 fp. 105): 
Ll. A twig of "Geebing", Persoonia lancealata, with buds and flowers. 
2. The flower differs from those of Gruwlleu, Quken, and Banksia by the 
ereet pistil with the anthers clasped closely about it, 
3. The stiff leathery Hower with petals and anthers recurved. 
4, Parr section of a flower showing the hee’s mirror-like clypeus sliding 
down against the smooth pistil; “N” marks the position of the nectaries, 
5. Tip of the unopened petal. 
6, Tip of the open petal, showing the fleshy processes. 
7. Varions views of wet pollen-grains of Persoowia lanceolaia. 
8. Purtion of the pygidial plate of a female Cladeccrapis colmani Raym, 
9, An older larva as it passes through the winter. 
10. Pupa just before pigmentation begms, 
11. Oblique ventral view of head of pupa, showing the development of the 
mouth-parts. and the colouring of the compound eyes. 
12. Brant of head-capsule of female Cladocerafis colmani Raym. (hairs 
not shown). 
13. Punctation of tergites of abdomen of C. bipectinatus (Sm.) Cheb 
14. Granular punetation of C. Rachert Rayme 
15, Loose cell-structure of pistil of Persovnia Rower which the polten- 
tubuie penetrates as it grows down to enter the ovum. Longitudinal 
section, 
16. ‘'ransverse section of the pistil, 


Tlust. 2 (p. 109)—Graphic section of shaits af Cludacerapis cofmani (sp, 
nov.) showing: 

Fernale about to descend shaft, 

The tomuli are not “funnelled” like those of Aalietrs. 

Female sinking her shaft. 

Feitale taking soil to the surface. 

Gell with batter pudding and ege. 

Larva feeding on tle pudding 

Full-crown larva. 

Female "licking on the colloidal membrane to line the cell. 

The shafts always “wihd" more or Jess as they go down, 

Jnget: Colloidal lining of tne cell, with better pudding and an ze: 

(much enlarged). 
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MARSUPIAL MOUSE AT SYDENHAM 


A marsupial mouse (Smtinthopsis sp.) has been noted recently in the 
fenced reserve for native flora at Sydenham. It was located beneath a basalt 
boulder—a bright-eyed, silver-grey animal about the size of a household. 
mouse, ‘lhese little creatures are catnivorous and nocturnal in habit, the: 
males being very rarely seen; as is fasual, the Sydenham example was a 


female. 
—K. W_ Atkins. 
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EXCURSION TO MOUNT PIPER, NEAR BROADFORD 
(March 18, 1950) 
Ry A, W. Borston 


Mr. T. Dryan reported to the Geology Group that the Mount 
Piper ouring was niarree by wet weather, which reduced visibility. 
After all excursionists had viewed Mount Fraser, with its breached 
cone and crater lake, the Hume and Hovell monument and Pretty 
Sally Hill en rarte, the geologists and hotanists separated, Those 
interested in pevlogy visited first a basalt hill to the south-east of 
Mount Piper, There they found that, on the castern side, 250: feet 
of basalt resta on a hase of quartzite, while on the western side 
the hase of the basalt (also on quartzite) is at a. higher level; 
evidence suggests that a crater was originally present. 

Mount Piper, examined next, consists mainly of angular broken - 
quartz reefs, On the northern side a mine tunnel had been driven 
350 feet inte the hill. A well-rounded basaltic hill some two miles 
north of Mount Piper was also visited and seen to be composed 
of a compact type of basalt, without any scoria. No evidence of « 
crater was observed, but it is likely that this hill originated as a 
fava vent. The lava sheet hetween it and Mount Piper is generally 
thin, with several inliers af older rock showing here and there. 

The following notes, which I prepared for the information of 
members attending this excursion, may be of soiné interest to those 
who visit the area on future occasions; 


GENERAL REMARKS QN THE PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
GEOLOGY OF MOUNT PIPER 


Mount Piper is a prominent, timbered hill about 24 miley weet af Broad- 
ford. As sten from the Hume Highway and other viewpoints from the east 
(and west}, it presents a striking, rather conical appearance, so much so 
that its shape used to be quoted as characterizing an extitice volcano, Tt 
imucst have been seen by the Tlume and Tlovell expedition of 1824, when 
Mount Disappointment (2,601 ft.) was climbed and named an their journey 
between the Hume (now Marcay) River and Hovell's Creck, near Corio 


Buy. 4 

its name is said to perpetuate that of an aboriginal attendant of Major 
Mitchell, wha crossed the Goulburn at Mitchelltown in 1836. Other pioneer- 
ing and geodetic surveys over Mounts Disappointment and Williatn (sen) 
(2,639 ft.) are claimed for Dr. Neumayer. The writer vividly recalls 
observitig Mount Piper from several vantage poms between Mounts Dis- 
appaintment and Mickey (2,654 ft), which bear hetween SJE, and N.E, 
from dhe’ first-narmed peal. 

Tn an early geelopical progress report (No: 2, py 121-125) by William 
Nicholas (28.9,1874) he described some geological features of the eountry 
tear Mount Piper. ife examined the cmmtry near the railway Jine, between 
Seymour and Kilmore. Lt a railway cultiru: meas Lallarook was found 
an Upper Silurian fossil shell. Strikes in the sandstone strata between 
“Tallarook and Broadford vary between N.N.E. and NW., whilt: dios vary 
between 40° Wo and 70° N.W,; but few fosgils were seen by him an the 
railway cuttings. 
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Basalt overlies the country between Sunday and Sugarloaf Crevks, and as- 
far as Mollison'’s Creck; then S.W. to near the source od Sugarloai Creek, 
and 3. tw half a mile NT. of Mount Piper, 

The basalt plain to N.W, af Broadford rises steeply from Simday Crecle 
at the base, ta a height of 1M) {1 and overlies indurated slate un the Tad: 
af Dry Creek, 

At the S.E. extremity of the basalt, near the junction of Dry and Sunday 
Creeks, the surface of the plain i¢ “‘stepped” by subsideuce, and the nearest 
shelf or steppe is opposite a wall of columnar basalt; others are Jess 
columnar, more like rubble walls, and all face S.E,, some being imder-ent 
by Dry Creete. 

The basall escarpments grow less steep to the west, uWay from Dry (Creek, 
until tley undulate down to underlying saudstore hilly about halt a amile- 
from Mount Piper. 

Mount, Piper, seen in the distance, was marked on an old geolmgic sketch 
map as an extinet volcano, As viewed from S, and E., and N. and W, tt 
ig conical in form, and was Jocally called “Sugarloat Tl. Its ascent from 
the S. is less steep, with a hump about two-thirds of the way to its summit. 
No scotia or signs of voleanic origin were found tear the hump, which is 
formed of hard sandstone, capped with huge masses of «tarts. 

Farther up, the hillside is covered with quartz, the sandstone in sta being 
perninted by small quarts veins; the top of the hill is capped with large 

locks of tjuartz, resting un sandstone, intersected hy a network of thin: 
quarte veins, (Quartz crystals are mumervus) The quarts rucks bear 

-N.W.. but with no walls sycth as bound a reef, and no slate; it was the 
only quartz seen by Nicholas tn sw The quarts did not continue 5. down 
the hillside below the bump, nor outcrop in low sandstone hills to S.S.E. er 
N.NLE., for some miles trayersed by him. The yuartz capping js thus 
isolated, the singular preservation of the bhiil fram denudation being due to 
this capping, or “blow of quartz”, 

This manumental conical hill, rising 750 feet (ahove Dry Creek) to an 
elevation of 1449 feet above sea-Jevel, towers above all hills distant up to 
awht miles or more, and graves that the denudation sround was of vaat 
extent, prior ta the overflow of basalt, near Mount Piper. (This may be 
likened to a huge “residual”, of the type left as a guide to the volume of 
earth excavated frotn bortow-pits to butld railway embankments.) 

Fram its top there js a commanding view over fand nearby, and -of tiere- 
of hills to the more distant mountains. (4 small “tapk-out" platform, - 
alongside a galvanized iron shed connected by teleplrone with Broadford, 
is inade use of, when required for "“fire-spotting’, No drinking water is) 
available on the summit, nor in adjacent watercourses.) 

Hervunder is an incomplete dist of places possibly vistble from Mount 
Piper, with their approximate elevations (above sca-level), hearings and! 
distances from the “took-out"' ; 


Lacativn Height Beare Distance 
(Feet) (Degrees) (Miles) 
Mouxit Hope By ‘1 _ 1,025 33 7 
Tallaroalr as t+ - $835 a5 94 
Breech Peak 23 a s 1,600 44 9 
Mount Hickey -, y -- 2,654 76 BY 
Broaddord as ick AR 725 7 24 
Mount Disappointrenmt .. ‘_ 2,601 134 17 
Heatheste Jimetion 5 <> 1145 173 1l¢ 
Kilmore East... ii “e 908 192 6 
Kilmore, a4 " mr 1213 206 7 
Camel's Hump .. ro be 3,317 243 25 


Mount William -. rw . 2639 "245 114 


Vict, Nat. 
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Location Hotght Bearing Distance 

(Fert) (Degrees) (Miles) 
High Camp _- \ : 1,021 285 ? 
Mount Koala . 1,885 306 17 
Pyalone zu " , B15 309 10 
Tooborac .. $e . ~ 1,031 3i¢ 16 
Mount Loofrout -. ; oh 1,598 316 i3 
Chapman’s Hill - ' . 1,344 329 1a 
Glenarofa ie . “ 734 340 7 
Vickery’s Hill .. be = 1,053 346 8 
Heyworl's Hill .. “i a 1,056 359 tt 


Nicholas olserved, bul did not visit, a tound hill about two snifes SoW,, 
which is éleyated above the surrounding Jand, and held (in that spring of 
1874) a smait basin of water; this appeared to lim to be the only likely 
-vent of the basalt flow. Mure than 75 years later, this surgestion was 
confirmed by the writer, on a further helpful visit with fellow-members 
Messrs. A. A. Baker and T_ Bryan (geologists) and A. J. Swaby (botanist}, 
when we @camined a rushy swamp in a shallow crater-like depressian on 
‘this yolcanic. hill, 

To conclude references to Nicholas’ report, no “quartz veins nor [ossils 
Were seen by him in vatlway cuttings between Broadford and Kilmore, but an 
a quarry 3, of the latter town he found some Upper Silurian fossils, in 
‘indurated slate. : 

The round hill recorded by Nicholas ig not to he confused with Round 
Hill, so named on the Tallaroolk military sheet. This is at 1,012 feet 
elevation, ard about 24 miles to N.E. of Mount Piper, and may also have 
“heen a soiirce of adjacent volcatiic rock, but was not visited by ws. 

The visit hy ovr party, just alluded to, revealed that soil of volcanic origin 
extended W. from the round hill (of similar clevation—sli¢htly over 1,000 
feet) noted by Nicholas in 1874, across an old (NL and S.) road, past 2 
small basalt quarry, where it occurred alongside guartzitic blocks, resting 
.on Stlurian bedrock, and marking the divide between headwaters of Hamilton 
and Cameron Crecks, 

The siliceous conglomermte hercabouts is regarded by Mr. W. Barag- 
wanath, geological consultant, as the oldest of Tertiary formations. He also 
stggested that trilobites may be found in the main road cutting to the 5.W. 
of Broadford, i 

The tunnel in the stecp N. slope.of Mount Piper penetrates the hard rocky 
shell. and extends S. for several hundred feet, but does not appear rich in 
minerals; nar docs a shallow shaft below extensive quartz outoraps to the E, 


Appended are notes kindly contributed by Messrs. A. A. Baker 
(on geology) and A. J. Swaby (on botany). Further botanical 
and other data may also be gleaned from copics of the Victorian 
Naturahst, such as; “Notes on 4 Visit to Mount Piper,” by Messrs. 
F. G, A. Barnard and C. Freneh, Jnr. (Vol. XXTX, No, 12, April, 
1913), also “A Sketch of the Keilor Plains Flora,” by Dr. C S. 
euttiae (Vol. XXXIIT, Nos. 8 and 9, December 1916 and January 
1917}. 

Acknowledgements for facilitating the arrangements in connec- 
tion with this trip are also due to Misses J, Blackburn (secretary } 
and M. Elder, and ta Mr. H. C. E. Stewart of the Excursions 
Committee. 

: (To be continued) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was hekl at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, September 11, 1950, The President, Mr- 
ii. E, Lord, was in the chair, and about 150 members and friends 
attended, 

The President expressed the regret of members at the recent 
death of Mr. C. T. White, Government Botarist of Queensland, 
and also the death of the wife of Mr, A. 5, Chalk, a past president 
of this Club. 

The following were elected to membership and warmly welcomed 
by the President: As Honorary Merrber, Dr. R, R. Wettenhall; 
as Ordinary Members, Misses M. Haigh and M, Stewart, Messrs. 
W.H, Inidges, G. B. Morris and D. F. Crosby ; and as Country 
Member. Mr. J, French. 

Nominations. for membership were: Mr. H, S$. Beghie (Mr. 
A. E, Carter/Mr. R. C. Walters) ; as Country Members, Messrs, 
A. K. Sheldon, Lilydale, and K. R. Morrison, Wodonga (Mr- 
A. P. Sheldon/Mr. A. J, Swaby) ; and as Junior Member, Master 
D. Bloomfield (Mr. C. Ralph/Mr. E. E. Lord). 

The President drew attention to the publications on sale in the: 
hall, with special referetice to the Club's Christinas card. Miss J. 
Galbraith’s book on wild flowers is now obtainable at booksellers. 

Miss Waddell appealed for donations toward the expense of 
reservilig areas of native flora as sanctuaries, 

The President announced that an exhibit of garden-grown native 
Alora by Mr, Ivo Hammet at a recent show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society had been awarded the A.M, (Award of Merit). 


SYMPOSIUM ON WOOD 

This uniisual feature was arranged by Dr. Margaret Chattaway 
who, as the opening speaker, described how, hy an ingentous card. 
system, it was possible to identify timbers: (once recorded in the 
system) by an examination of their microscopic details, Miss R. 
Griffen then traced the history of paper trom the origiual papyrus 
ta the use of parchment, made from linen and cotton fibres, and 
finally to its present manufacture from wood fibte. Miss Griffen 
ably described with the aid of Jantern slides the different stages 
in the process from wood fibre to the finished product, It was 
considered at one time that our own cucalypts were not fit lor 
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papermaking, but war had forced us to experiment, and it was 
now found that, when mixed with the longer-fibred woods fram 
overseas, our woods can be made inte very good paper, 

Miss N. Robinson gave an interesting dissertation on fungi, 
which were considered under three classes; those attacking’ living 
trees, those on dead wood, and the ones occurring in the tintber 
of tnuldings. Fungi cannet grow without morsture and they must 
also have air. With a timber moisture content below 209% fungi 
cannot grow at all, and growth falls away again at moisture 
contents exceeslng RO%, © 

My, R, W. Bond spoke on the destructiveness of termites and 
beetles. Temnites build nests below the ground which are very 
difficult to locate. The pinhole beetles bore straight holes which 
show no dust, but fungi are often present in the holes, They do 
very little harin to the wood. The Anobmm or furniture beetles 
like green timher and work in moist conditions: they cannot live 
in dry timber, The Jarvae do most of the damage, leaving a fine 
gritty dust. Contral of this beetle is siniple, but it shoald be treated 
at once. The Lycfns heetle is found in the sap wood only and ts 
olen encouttered an new houses, It works in dry timber and 
shows a very fine powder, but does fittle hann. 

Same good exhibits Mlustrated these Jecturettes—the card tdenti- 
heation system; samples of wood showing the great difference in 
weight of certain varieties, paper in the making, also the finished 
article; fungl and decayed wood; timber which had been attacked 
by beetles. The President thanked the speakers for them informa- 
tive addresses. 


EXHIBITS 


Mr, J, S. Seaton: Collection of New Santh Wales wild flowers kindly 
sent by Mr. G. C. Singleton of Sydney te stimulate interest in native plant 
culture, viz. Boroniqg pranata, 8, serrulata, B. thujona, B. ledtf{olia, Grevillea 
Suxtfolia, Epacris microphylla, Eriestemon buarfolius, Telopen speciosissima, 
Crowea suligna, Styphelia triflore. (These specimens were also displayed at 
the September meeting of the Botany Group.) 

mia 2. Fisch: Beranta cerwlescens and Excatyptus Preissiana (garden- 
grown), 

Miss G Auchterlonie: Charthus speciosus (garden-grown at Narracan). 

Mr. A. Savage: Grewllea vosmarinifalia (Turstbridge form), Phebalivar 
oicordatum, Boronia dentigera (garden-grown}. 

Miss G Neighbour; Mistletoe growing on a cherry plum tree in Brighton. 

Mr. C. J. Gabriel; Marine shells—Janthina communis Lam, (Lord Howe 
Island} and J. globose Swain (New South Wales}. 

Mr. H. CE. Stewart: A tare Victorian shrub that is holding its own in 
the Bendiga Whipstick area, Phebalium obcordatum. 


The President appealed to all niembers exhibiting specinens to 
make a practice of handing full wntten particulars to the Exhitat 
Stewards, who are appointed for that purpose, Entry in the 
Naiuvalist is therehy assured. 
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THE HISTORY OF INCORPORATION OF THE F.N.C.¥. 
By J. Ros Garnet 


In 1880, the founders of the Field Naturalists’ Club met together 
and drew up a code of rules tor the proper management of the 
infant chal, and as the years went by these tules were amended 
jrom time to time to meet new siigations as they arose. Such 
charges were the reflection of a sturdy and lively development that 
has taken place almost continuously since that motable year. 

In recent times, it was felt that much could be done for the cause 
of nature preservation if the Club were able to accept trustee 
responsibilities, Until 1950 there existed no satisfactory machinery 
for the Club to hold and manage any propertics on a per- 
manent busis. Formerly, its trustees were the President and 
Vice-Presidents for the time being, and they, of course, are subject 
to annual election, In matters affecting the Club these officers 
were responsible only to its members and in such circumstances 
it would have heen highly unlikely, if not impracticable, that the 
Club would have assumed the permanent trusteeship of, say, an- 
area of land for the preservation of flora or fauna or of some 
special natural feature, By accepting such a trust it would have 
assumed a number of responsibilities to the Crown. 

Thus if the Club failed, in respect of such property, to pay 
the appropriate faxes and rales or negiected to destroy vermin 
or noxious weeds, its trustees personally would have been the 
nidividuals hable to penalties of the Jaw—a situation which ne 
president or vice-president would have cared to contemplate with 
equanimity ! 

There have-been occasions when the Club has had to refuse 
to accept intended benefactions simpiy because acceptance would 
have involved the Club in the expense associated with the 
periodica) registration of a sviccessjon of trustees in addition to 
that required for payment of any essential maintenance work or 
managerial assistance that might be necessary. At no time has the 
Club’s financial status heen arequate for such ventures. The best 
it has been able to do has been to use its not inconsiderable 
influence in persuading public bodies to spend public money in 
maintaining parks, gardens and reserves with due regard to the 
preservation, cultivation or propagation of our Australian wild 
life—and there is a limit to what can be achieved im this way, 

One could quote other legal disabilities under which the Club 
has operated over the years. Many members will be surprised to 
know that our respected member and one-time President, Mr. 
G. N. Hyam, is recognized by the Postmaster-General’s Depart- 
ment as the owner of the Victorian Naturalist. When it was 
decided to register the Naturalist as a periodical for the purpose 
of distributing it at postal concession rates, some individual had 
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to be nominated as the owner or person responsible for the journal. 
‘hus it came about that Mr, Eyam, as President and trustee, 
kindly assumed the role. Until such time as Mr. Hyam objects, 
he alone will suffer any penalties that could be incurred by iniringe- 
ment of a postal regulation, for instance, 

Tt was realized that the best interests of the Club would be 
served by forming it into a limited liability, non-profit company— 
a body regtstered and legally incorporated under the Companies 
Act. This opinion wag strengthened by the knowledge that a 
substantial estate, now held by the Public Trustee, is ultimately 
to be used for the furtherance of the protection of nature and 2 
corporate body would have far better legal claim than a private 
society to any benefactions arising therefrom. 

Early in 1948, during the presidency of Miss Ina Watson, a 
siah-committee comprising the President, the Secretary (Mr, F, S. 
Colitver) and the Treasurer (Mr. E, E. Lord}, with Messrs, 
A. H. Chisholm, A, G. Hooke and G. N, Hyam as co-opted 
members, was appointed to revise the rules of the Club and report 
‘on the desirability of tcorporation. The sub-commuttee recom- 
mended incorporation and submitted a set of rules which were 
intended to provide a basis for the preparation of the Articles of 
Association, Both the recommendation and the revised rules were 
adopted by the Annual General Meeting of June, 1948. 

In Decemtber, 1948, Mr. Charles Bryant, of the legal finn of 
Moule, Hamilton and Derham, wus commissioned to effect the 
Club’s incorporation. The choice of Mr. Bryant was a particularly 
fortunate one since, in addition to his legal experience in these 
matters, he is 4 naturalist of note and one well able to interpret 
the requirements of the Club. To Mr, J, R, Garnet, who was now 
the President of the Club, fell the task of indicating these require- 
ents and suggesting any iuture contingencies which might arise 
and for which provision should be made. 

By June, 1949, the frst draft of the Memorandum and Articles 
was ready for examination and, acting on behalf of Mr. C. F, 
Lewis, who had succeeded him as President, Mr. Garnet conferred 
with Mr, Bryant and together they carefully studied the draft. 
Although confident that it covered all of the Club's present and 
predictable future requirements, My, Garnet desired that the 
President and members of Council should exansine the draft 
thoroughly before final legal action was taken. Council subsequently 
delegated this task to a committee comprising the President, 
Secretary (Mr. H. E. Preston), Treasurer (Mr. E. E, Lord), 
one of the Club's auditers (Mr. A. G. Hooke) and Mr. J. R. 
Garnet (ex officio member of Council), The draft as amended by 
this committee was adopted by Council and passed under the legal 
processes Of incorporation, 
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The President was able te annonnce at the General Méeting in 
February, 1950, that al! formaliries had Leen completed and the 
F.N.C V_-was henceforth an incorporated body. It will be noted 
that this significant event in the Club's history by chance coincides 
with its sevencieth aniversary yeur. 

In the Victoriam Naturalist of May. 1948, there appeared a 
statement serting out the advantages to the Cluly through tucor- 
poration, Sineé the Memorandum and Articles are mow in the 
hands of members as a supplement to this present issue, members 
way be interested to have brought to their notice sone of the 
items ia these two documents which are important and of immediate 
concern ta then, 

The Menioranduin of Association 

Tit tert clauses, this document defines the objects and powers of 
the Cluh, states the activities upon which it may embark, outlines 
the responsibilities of members and limits vheir liability in the 
event of the Club being wound up, Is final clause establishes the 
Club's registered office, for the use of which the permission of 
the Royal Society of Victoria was sought and graciously granted, 

the Articles of Assocation 

These cortstitute a lengthy document which governs the adminis- 
tration of the Cul In general the Articles embody the rules, as 
revised and adopted in June, 1948, Init it should be pointed out 
that the legal requirements of registration as a non-proft, limited 
liability company necessitated some modification or extension of 
the IS48 rules with consequent changes in administrative pro- 
cedure. Members and officers of the Club should give due attention 
to such chariges, The following notes and conunents relate to such 
Articles as appear to have some innmiediate interest to members 
and should he taken as nothing more than an interpretation of, et 
a substitute for, the Articles referred to; 

1, Ry Article 3, membership of the Club 3 limited to 1200—a 
figure selected by Council in view of the fact that the registration 
fee js in pruportion to the registered membership limit, The num- 
be cain be altered by Jegal process on payiient of the appropriate 
ee. 

2. In Article 5, the class of member designated “Country, 
Interstate and Overseas” in the 1948 rules is replaced by the 
traditional and equally significant term “Country”. Tis restoration 
was accepted by Council on the advice of Mr. Bryant and accepted 
the more willingly because of its long and honoured Club usage. 

3. It will be observed that Atjicle 6 docs something that, 
curiously enough, our past rules ever cid, It defines an Ordinary 
a Hithetto an Ordinary Member was defined by inference 
only. 
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as Nowhere in the Acticlés is referenct made to the actual amounts 
payable by members as annual sabscriprions. These atmounts are 
to be xed by the Club, ar by the Council acting on its behali, and 
thus become the subject of a Club by-law. That part of the Club's 
1948 tules whieh relate to subscription rates is still valid and will 
remain so until such time as it is superseded by a new by-law. The 
conditions relating to the paynient of subscriptions are laid down 
- in Articles 1], 12 and 13, 

4, As suggested above, the Council may make by-laws for the 
effective management of the Cluh in secordance with Article 76, 
It has power to alter or repeal any of them; but in practice the 
Council, it seeking to establish any new principle or vary any 
established custom, would seek the authority of the voling members 
of the Club. 

§, To conform to the Act under which registration has heen 
effected, provision must be made for al? but Junior Members to 
exercise the right to yote at meetings, Articles 27 and 25 make 
this provision by instituting voting by proxy. A member, knowing 
he will be unable to attend in person to vote al a General Meeting, 
may appoint as his proxy a meniber who will be preseat, The 
proxy could be a personal friend or an officer of the Club. Proxy 
voting imposes an obligation on the Club to give proper notice of 
any gatlers that are to be subject tu vote or bullot. 

6. Some of the apparent difficulties associated with the serving 
of proper notices of meetings to members can be met by the Use 
of by-laws, ‘The time and place and the general order of business 
ean be laid down by by-law to supplement Article 14 which 
prescribes the cate for each ordinary meeting. 

Should some emergency require the abandonment or a change 
in either the date, time or place of meeting, provision is made in 
Article 74 for notice hy advertisement in a Melbourne daily paper. 

7. What were formerly called Special General Moelings are 
now reierred to as Extraordinary General Meetings and they 
would be held for the purpose of dehating special resolutions 
which affect the Club as a corporate bady or whose itrport con- 
cerns the whole of the membership, The machinery of editing, 
printing and pitblishing the Naturalist makes it imperative that 
notice of any such motion or resolution which is to be listed on 
the business paper for debate must be given hve wonths in advance 
of the meeting at which it is intended the matter should he voted 
upon. 

Thus, 48 an example, notice of motion givers at the March 
General Meeting would be printed in the Apnl Natwratist and 
Teach country nuarbers in distany centres in plenty of time to give 
them the ststutury twenty-one days' notice of the Club's inten- 
tion to debate the matter at the May meeting. These hitherto 
disfranchised members are, in this way, given an opportunity of 
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exercising their right to vote by either attending m person or 
appointing a proxy, 

8. The Annual General Meeting is, hy definition, an Ordinary 
Meeting, but of a special kind that requires twenty-one days” 
notice to be given lo members, One of its purposes is to provide 
tor the election of office-bearers and councillors for the ensinng 
year, If the names of the candidates are to be made known to all 
members who may wish to vote they will now have to le published 
in the May Notnerfist, and nonmnations, Lherefore, will have to be 
called at the April mecting- 

9. In our former rules there was no provision fora quorum at 
a General Meeting. The Companies Act requires thal there be a 
stated minimum number of members present in person to transact 
business, and thirty was chosen as being a number that might be 
expected to attend under the most adverse circumstances, 

10. Article 39 introduces a new principle into the operation ci’ 
the Council, viz., the provision for the appointment of a proxy by 
& Oouneillor whe finds himself unable .to atteru] a Council meeting, 
The appointment must be for a stated occasion or occasions and 
addressed to the Secretary in writing, Article 22 still makes it 
necessary that a quorum shall be nine members present jn person. 

ll. The powers and duties of the managing body of the Club— 
the Council—are stated im the Artictes. However, the powers of 
the Genera! Meeting of members transcends that of the Counctk 
and by giving proper notice of miotinn in accordance with Articles 
16, 18, 21 and 22 it may direct the Council or veta any of its actions 
provided such veto or direction are in accordance with jaw. 

12, Article 80 prescribes the procedure that must be followed 
before alteration can be effected in the Articles of Association, 

43. Article 43 provides for a contingency which perhaps was 
not contemplated seventy years ago and which our published rules. 
hitherto have never really recognized—nainely, the formation of 
groups, sections and branches. Affiliation with other organizations. 
is provided for in ArGele 44 

i4. ‘The section relating to borrowing powers (Articles 45 to 
4% inclusive) is there because it has long heen anticipated that 
some day the Club may see fit to possess its own clubrooms, 
library and lecture hall. 

15. The common seal referred to itu Article 56 need be nothing 
mtore elahorate than a rbber stamp bearing the name of the Club 
and the words “Common Sea!" Its imprint is affixed only to legal 
instruments or documents of special significance. 

16. Article 77, concerning the disposition of such assets as nay 
remain after winding up the affairs of the Club, is a wise provision, 
as it removes all possibility of any menvber or group of meinbers. 
attempting te bring about the liquidation of the Club for his or 
their private advantage. ~ ; 
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17. Article 78 is important inasmuch as it, absolves tndivrdual 
officers frat personal babjlity for any losses suffered by the Club 
which are the result of action authorized by the Chal, uvless, of 
<outse, they result From the dishonesty of the individual concerned, 

18. Article 79 provides for the indenmity of any member or 
servant of the Club provision ta which no member is likely to 
object, when it is realized that the administration of the Club is 
now, and in the future is still likely to be, in the hands of honorary 
officers who may not be versed in the intricacies of company law. 

The Ctub's new structure, inevitably, will make preater demands 
con its offeers —particularly on the Secretary, who, as the public 
ofheer, will have ta see that the néfairs of the Club are conducted 
in accordance with the Articles of Association. Ta enable hin to 
do this conscientiously and effectively, so thal some piivate leisure 
may remain, it 1s certain that al) members will he ever ready and 
willing to assist to the best of their individual ability and in every 
possitile way. 


DEATH OF DR. CHARLES STANDFORD SUTTON 


On September 20th, the Club was berelt uf another af its aldest and most 
revered members. Tr. Sutter had heen a member for almnat fifty years), 
having joined ih November, 190. He waz elected to honurary neibership 
at the Diamond Jubiles mecting in June, 1940, bur far several years past 
had been unable to attend meetings through failime health. 

President for 1915/1916, Honorary Tibrarian for nineteen years (Filne, 
1924-June, 1943), acting Editor on several ocrasions ad a member of the 
Piant Names Comnisttce from its-inception (August, 1907] to June, 1943, 
Dr. Sutton was one of the most active, dependable workers the Cloh has 
\nown, Tle led numerous excursions and cantributed several informative 
mer to the journal, the more antstanding ones beme fin chronological 
order ) = 

Amany the Alpine Flowers (in collaboration with FP. G, A- Barnard— 
May, 1903), 4 Retontea! Caltector in tre Mallee (March, 1906), +f > 
Batanist ot Mt, Buller (Web, 1907), Notes on fhe Sandringham Flora 
(May, 1911), at Shetek of the Keslar Ploms Flora (Dee. 1916, Jan., 
1917), On the Growth of the Sea. Tassell, Ruppia marituaa (Sept, 1919), 
Cradhs Mountain and its Flora (Nov, 1923), 


As will be noted from the above writings, the Jate Dr. Sutton's interests 
were largely botanical. Me travelled iia mapy parta of our State and made 
the genus Evcalypties nis chief study—at the time. of his death he was 
éngaged on an ambitious worl embraciag the distribution of all Australian 
eticalypts. His private collection of «dried plants was handed over to the 
National Herbarium cartier this year, through the courtesy of Mr, Don 
Greenwood: tovethey wilh (be recently ucquired Tadyell collection, it now 
faring a valuable adjunet to that large repertory. 

Ready sympathy from: all {tends in We PNVCV. is extended tu des widow, 
Sous and daughters. 

—Lilw. 


As this Isspe goes to press, we regret tu ammounoe the dear Con Oproher 
Jsti af mir esteemed Honorary Member, Mr. AL HL E. Mattiugley. 
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FOSSIL PLANTS IN BASALT AT MARIBYRNONG, 
VICTORIA 


By Eouunn D. Girr, Palaeontologist, National Museum ; and 
Auregp A, Baxer, Leader F.N.C.V. Geology Group. 


Having found an unusual occurrence of fossil plants assocated 
with the base of the lowest lava flow at the basalt quarries at 
Maribyriong (a suburb of Melhourne), Mr: J. A. Blackburn 
kindly reported it ta the writers, who thereupon studied the 
occurrence and prepared this note, 

The general geology of the area concerned has been mapped by 
the Geological Survey in Quarter Sheet 1 N-W., in the Geological 
Map of Melhourne (published by the Mines Departmenty and by 
Keble and Macpherson (1946, fig. 6}. About half a mile south of 
Raleigh's Road, the Maribyrnong River is constricted at what 
Keble and Macpherson have named the Ascot Vale Gap. On the 
edge of the basaleic plarcay on the west side of the river are the 
quarries whence came the specimens described (see Pig. 1). 


Infilled Tertiary Valley 


In early Terttary times, a deep valley existed m this area, down 
which ran an ancient river--the Melbourne River (Gil! 1949), 
This was Jatgely mflled with Older Basalt, which in tutn was 
eroded, then covered with ferruginous sands and gravels (partly 
marine, and partly estuarine to fluviatilc) now called the Sandring- 
ham Sands (Gill 1950). Upon these ferruginous sands, also some- 
what eroded, were deposited the freshwater beds found under the 
basalt at the Maribyrnong quarries. The basalt was shown toa 
be post-Kalimnan by Hills (1939), and Keble and. Macpherson 
(1946) have suggested 2 Middle Pleistocene age for it, 

In the vicinity of the quarries, two exposures of the sub-basaltic 
depasits are to be seen, viz. 

1, At a quarry on the west side of Gordon Street (Fig. 1, 
lots, D, ED 1730’ S of Raleigh's Road, a vertical thickness of 
some 16 feet of whitish siliceous sands and gravels can be 
examined. The sands predominate, but at the noith end of the 
face a gravel hand exists about two-thirds of the way up, with 
pebbles reaching 14" in diameter, but mostly less. The band is 
thin and slightly ferruginous, and cross-bedding is present. As 
the band is followed northerly along the quarry face it euls ont, 
but appears to he connected with another band 5 feet lower, which 
varies from 1” ta 2'6” in thickness and dips away to the south. 
Pebbles of milky quartz of about 3” diameter arc conimon and 
some are 13” seross; current bedding is present, The deposit 
represents deposition in 2 river attaining fairly high current 
velocities, In the type of sedimentation, and in the almost com- 
piete absence of ferruginous matter, the rock contrasts strongly 
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with the Sandringham Sands formation as seen at various places: 
on the opposite side of the river. It is therefore concluded that 
2 valley -was cut in the Sandringham Sands, and then fuviatile 
sands and gravels deposited therein., A small trench was dug 
above the quarry in an effort to elucidate the relationships of these 
beds to the basalt. Dark grey sands were encountered, and then 


SCALE IN FEET 


CRUSHING 
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Loeality plat showing the occurrence of fossil ?Casiarina in sub-basaltic 
sediments. Based on a Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works plan. 
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basalt pebbles. This level, 48-5’ above datum,* is approximately 
the base of the basalt at this point. 


fossil Flood Plain 


2. An excavation made for the loading of trucks with screenings 
(Fig. 1, locs. A-C) reveals the base of the basalt, below which is 
an approximately horizontal bed of grey silt or fine sand 2’ 6” 
thick, and below that again a similarly disposed bed of reddish 
sandy clay of unknown thickness, but exceeding 4’ 6” thick (Fig. 
2). The sandy upper bed is brittle, but a hammer leaves smooth 
shiny marks on the clayey lower bed. The sharp break between 
the two beds, and the change from finer sediments below to coarser 
above, suggests some kind of sedimentational change or diastem 
‘between them. The dark colour of the upper bed is due to the 
‘presence of iron in the reduced state and/or organic matter. The 
material turns pink on heating. The red colour of the lower bed 1s 
due to ferric iron, and the sediments must therefore have been 
exposed to the oxidizing effect of air. So there must have been a 
sedimentational break before the overlying sands were deposited. 
For the clays to be oxidized, the water must have been drained 
from them, and so the admission of air made possible. This appears 
to necessitate a lowering of the water table by the relative lowering 
of the river level, and likewise the deposition of the grey sands 
‘would involve a relative rising of the river level. 

The positions of the base of the basalt and the base of the grey 
sand telative to datum are as follow: 


Loc. A Loc. B Loe. C 
Base of basalt 78:3’ 76-4 76:7" 
Base of grey sand 75°8' 73-8 74:3’ 

This shows that the grey bed dips very slightly N.N.E., but the 
fall is so sinall that the bed looks level to the eye. The figures also 
show the thickness of the bed to be constant over the area con- 
cerned. The line of contact of the grey clayey sand with the red 
sandy clay underneath is very regular. 


Fossil ?Casuarina 


In the upper bed have been found a number of pieces of woody 
plant material, and three of these are particularly interesting in 
that they were not only imbedded in the silt but also taken up into 
the basalt flow, and deflected by its movement. One of these is 
figured herewith (Fig. 2), and Mr. J. H,. Willis of the National 
Herbarium, haying kindly examined the wood for us, stated that 
the wood structure is reminiscent of Casuarina. It is remarkable 
that the basalt was plastic enough to take up the plant, and yet 


_*Levels in this paper are based on the Melbourne and. Metropolitan Board 
ot Works datum, which is 0-19 feet below Admiralty datum. 
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?Caswarina in position of growth caught up in the base of a basalt fhe 


Nat. Mus. Reg. No. 14895. 
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uot hot enough to destroy it. Some pieces of plant taken right up 
into the flow have been carbonized, but there are many pieces near 
the base of the flow which apparently have been little altered. The 
fact that the plant depicted (Fig. 2) was deflected by the move- 
ment of the basalt, but not uprooted, proves that the lava had come 
almost to a standstill, 


Fossil Flood Piain 


For about 18” above its base. the basalt is very vesicular, much 
more so than higher up, and the vesicles iuclude large ones up to 
2” long, so apparently the ground was wet, causing steam bubbles 
in the basalt. Heat would be lost from the basalt in turning water 


Fig, 3.—Section at locality B. 


to steam, atid so help to develop a chilled border phase in which 
woody plants could survive. The unoxidized condition of the sub- 
basaltic silts, the fact that they are flat, and the presence of plants 
in them, indicates that they constituted a fluviatile flood plain 
which was wet at the time of the extruston of the basalt. 

Tt can be seen from Fig, 2 that the direction of the elongation 
of the vesicles in the basalt, and the direction of deflection of the 
plant, show the way in which the basalt was flowing at that point. 
This was measured while the plant was still G1 sift, and found to be 
N. 60° W. This indicates the direction of How of the basalt at that 
point, but not necessarily the general direction of the movement 
of the How. Some of the vesicles in the basalt are [" -shaped, due 
apparently to bubbles of steam rising through the hasalt and then 
being reflected by its differential forward movement. 

Thus the colour and texture of the sub-basaltie silt, the presence 
of plants in position of growth, and the condition and content of 
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the basalt enable one to reconstruct the ecological situation before 
the arrival of the lava flow. Deane (1904), Patterson (1935), 
and Patton (1936) have recorded Casuarina from Tertiary rocks 
in Victoria, while Chapman (1905, 1914) and Armitage (1910) 
have reported Casuarina associated with Newer Basalt at Yandoit, 
Clifton Hill, and Burnley, 


Age of Plants and Basalt 


As the basalt overran the plants in their position of growth, the 
age of the plants and of the basalt is the same. Underlying the 
basalt and the sub-basaltic fluviatile deposits are the highly ferru- 
ginous sands and gravels of the Sandringham Sands formation 
(Gill 1950}, whose various marine faunas have been given ages 
ranging from Middle Miocene to Lower Pliocene. This formation 
was eroded after emergence, and a valley formed in which the 
sub-basaltic sediments were deposited. 

On the other hand, since the Java was extruded, a valley has 
heen cut through the basalt, the sub-basaltic deposits, the Sandring- 
ham Sands, the Older Basalt and underlying sediments into the 
Silurian bedrock. Under the influence of Pleistocene low sea levels, 
this valley was cut far below present sea level, and so the valley 
is Pleistocene in age, In this valley occur Holocene and probably 
late Pleistocene emerged marine shell beds. The fossil plants and 
the basalt are therefore somewhat younger than the Lower Pliocene 
Sandringham Sands, and older than the Pleistocene valley. Keble 
(1946) considers the basalt to be Middle Pleistocene in age. 

During the Pleistocene there were considerable changes in sea 
level, both higher and lower (Zeuner 1945), but the presence of 
Casuarina at Maribyrnong proves that at the time of growth 
there was no sea high enough to affect this land plant, No faulting 
of consequence is known to have affected this area since the basalt 
was extruded, and if any movement did oceur it was downward. 
A cross-section of the valley suggests that the thalweg of the river 
was of the order of 40 feet above present sea level at the time the 
basalt was extruded. That no deep valley had been cut in the 
comparatively easily eroded Sandringham Sands suggests that the 
river was not rejuvenated by any Pleistocene low sea level before 
the basalt was extruded. 

The age of the plants anc of the basalt is thus probably either 
lower or (at latest) middie Pleistocene. 
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NEW MEMBERSHIP LIST 


The Treasurer (Miss N, Picteher) again appeals to members for infarma- 
tion regarding any changes in address and also concerning ‘special interests 
itt Natural History, so that the preparatory typing for a revised, up-to-date 
membership list may be commenced withant further delay, 


SANDSTORMS OVER MELBOURNE A CENTURY AGO 


lt is, I think, generally believed that severe sandstorms in the vicinity of 
Melbourne did not occur until the lase decade or so and that, in the past, 
Uhey were raré and did mot assume serivus proportions, 

Twa interesting references to sandstorms very early in the settletnent of 
this country may be indicative of little change. 

The frst reference is from Georgiene’s journal by Hugh MeCrae, written 
by Georgiana McCrae at the MeCrae's home, “Mayfield,” near Mayfield 
Street, Abbotsford (at today) on January 14th, 1845- 

“Clouds of sand darkening the sky, and penetrating the house; then 
rain at night.” 

The other reference is from a report by Ludwie Becker, (savernment 
Meteorologist, of Noyember 9th, 1856; 

“Ships aut at sea, far from the canst, felt the dust; and one vessel in 
the bay, 12 miles from land, had quantities of gravel and sand blown on 


board,” 
C.F. Liwis. 
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EXCURSION TO MOUNT PIPER, NEAR BROADFORD 
(March 18, 1950} 
(Continued from p, 114, September number) 
GEOLOGICAL NOTES EN ROUTE TO MOUNT FIPER 
Ry A. A. Barer 


Leave Melbourne city—buile on Silurian rocks, sandstones and shales 
(age—approximately 300 million years), 

Through suburbs of Brunswick and Coburg, built on lava which over- 
flowed the Silitvian (middle Tertiary—age approximately 20 million years}. 

To Campbellfield, where clay quarries can be seen alongside highway 
(used for brickmaking, they are of Pleistocene Age—about one millon 
years). 

Continuing on towards Wallan, the lava plait: continiies and the gentle 
slope is noticeable when looking out the rear of the bus. 

Just past Beveridge, on the right, is Mount Fraser, the nearest volcame 
crater to Melbourne; the breached side faces the highway. A monument to 
Major Mitchell is crected at this spot. . 

Through Wallan, and the climb over the Great Dividing Range, called 
Pretty Sally's Hill, which is composed of Silurian sandstones 

Sugeested stop here for a view of the extensive basalt plains extending 
to the coastline 35 miles away, and the remnant volcanic hills am the distance. 

Downhill towards Kilmore, lava flows can be seem in the road cuttings 
and quarries} one just through the township. shows column formation (an 
we rele side), Another monument, further on, erected in memory of Mr. 

eahne. 

Then on to the gap in_the ranges, where fossils can be found in the 
steeply dipping Silurian sandstones, 

Suggested stop here for a panoramic view of Mount Piper and surrounding 
district. 

Mount Piper—tA49 feet above sea-level, but only about 750 feet above 
surrounding country; the base is composed of typical Silurian sandstones, 
much qron-stained and with mica flakes. At about two-thirds up, there 
oceurs ia fracture zone, where the cock has been broken into angular frag- 
nients and the inter-spaces filled with silica in solution, as quarta (termed 
faul breccia). Quartz crystals are common. 

An excellent view from the look-out reveals the extensive erosion that has 
taken place since Silurian times, 

Towards the south can be seen a low round hill, with a-small crater, which 
is volcanic, while the rocks between the Mount and this volcanic mound are 
silicified conglomerates and quartzite. ~~ ¥ ‘ 

The Mount was at ane time worked for gold, but without success, 


. PLANTS ON MOUNT PIPER AND VICINITY 
By A. J. Swany 

_ 1, Bucalypies viminalis (Manna Gun)—Paired, stalkfess, narrow, taper- 
ing juvenile leaves. Buds mostly in threes, forming a eross, Bark, here 
smooth and white. 

2. E, camaldiulenss (River Red Gum})—Smooth bark. Spiked caps 

3, &. macrorrhyncha {Red Stringy-bark) -— Stringy, furrowed bark. 
Spiked caps. 

4. £, obliqgua (Messmate Stringy-barkj)—Felted stringy bark. Rounded, 
dotted caps. — 

$.'£ wmelliedora (Yellow Box)—Juyenile leaves bluish, oval; adult, 
bright, naryow,' drooping, Bark matter, staty, Loose cluster of thin-stalked 


& 

6. HE. hemiphloia (Grey Box)—Juyenile leaves rounded, paired, bluish; 
adult, coarse, dull, Grey matted bark, flaking small. Ascending branches 
the rule. Cone caps. 
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7. ©, polyantiemas (Red Box)—Rownded, bluish leaves. Grey matted 
hark. Flower clusters many, standipe well out from leaves, 

8. &. eleeophora (i.ong-leaf Rox )—Jovenile leayes round, paired, bluish ; 
adult, coarse, long, tapering, broadest near base. Cluster-stalles flat, buds 
stalkless, angular, with paler, wider caps, Barle rougher than other boxes; 
but even Jarge branches smooth, 

9. &. sideroaylon (Red Ivonbark)—Black, rough, deeply furrowed bark, 
with simny dark-red kina cells. Grey leaves. Lemon-shaped buds with tong 
stulles. 

10. Acacia stelanoxylon (Biackwood)—Broad, bint, straight phyllodes 
with several parallel “nerves”, Buds in autumn, winter; flowers. iv spring; 
iruit ripe January. Seed-stalk orange, making double “horse-shoe"- 

VW. Acaca inplerw (Livhtwood)—Curved, poitiled phyllodeés, with several 
parallel “nerves”. Buds in spring; flowers in summer, No “horse-shoes” 

12. 4. mollissimea (Alack Wattle)—Bipinnate leaves, with gyer 2) leaflets 
in a tow? no silver. Young tips yellowish. Flowers pale, late spring, sickly 
sweet. (Moist slopes.) 

(3 A, dégibata (Silver Wattle) —Wipinnate feaves, over 20 leaflets, 
Young tips and branchlets whitish. Buds, autumn and winter; flowers, 
gone, im early spring. ' Broad pods ripe early summer, brown. (Wet 
places. - 

[4 4, acinecea (Guld-dust Wattle)—Small shrub. Phylludes about 4 
inch, one nerve, broader toward tip, slightly curved, often a gland near tip, 

15. A, acuteatiznima CTHin-leaf Wattle}—Prostrate, Narraw  phytlodes, 
hairy anarein, narrowed, sharp points. Flowers in spring; Jong reddish 
slender stalks, 

16. 4. pycnantia (Golden Wattle)—Broad phyliodes, central nerve and 
side nerves, Narrow pods distinguish from 4. foletforis: often otherwise 
very similar, 

17, A, diffusa [or —?J—Ii one species, it is very variable in [orm and 
time of flowering. Slender, waving shrah, with scattered needles standing 
straight out. : 

18. Greviller olf (Mountain Grevitlea} —Here erece and narrow. 
(Grampians, prostrate.} Leaves oval, hairy both sides, Hypogyhous eland 
(helow ovary) very prominent; base af flower not oblique on. stalk. 

19, Hibbertia Ixearts, var. obtusiftte (Showy Guinea-fower)—Grey, 
hairy beaves, much broader and fonger than normal, Many staniens surround- 
Int prstil. 

20, Heorarpus cuprossiformis (Cherry Ballarti—A tree like a. cypress. 
Fruit-stalk red and Juicy; fruit, 2 green aut. - 

21, A Correa, undetermined, is there. 

22. Plants of Asterolasia Muelleri (Lemon Star-bush), much cropped, 
anay alsu be obgervend 

At atime of the year when very few plants are in Auwer, the 22 trees and 
shtubs named above are exsily recognizable and useful as subjects for study. 
Messrs, F. G, A. Barnard and C. French visited Mount Piper in October, 
1912—-a much moré propitious scason for botanizing—and their report (lice. 
Nat, XOXTX, pp. 186-89, April. 1913} shows that, in addition ta the species 
tiunrbered 14,15, 16, 18 ancl 19 shove, the following plants were alsa collected 
oy and near the Mount: ; 


Ophioglossnm. Comacaunt Acicnthus reniforinis 
Aspletinm Rabellifaliun: Pterastylis cyennerphala 
Pleurosorius vutifolins Dawiesia latifolia 
Chetlanthes tenntfotta Oilheynia purvifolsa 
Microtis atrata Stackhousia monagyxa 
Caladenia Patersonit *Epacrts impressa 
Calodenia carnea Veronica perfoliata 
Glossodia major Microseris scapigera 


“Special comment was tude on the heath that grew cover purte of ‘Motint Mper 
and had white flowers of unusually berge pize. 
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MEMOIRS OF OUR NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The dates on several papers in the recent issuc of the Memoirs indicate 
a prolonged hiatus in publication af tle serics—Gill's paper is dated 1947. 
The exigencies of war no doubt contribured te the long delay, 

Issue No. 16 af the Memoirs contains seven excellent papers, and, since 
separates of these may be ottained free of charge an application to the 
Director, a mere resumé of the cantents is sufficient to bring them under the 
notice of studetits of satural history. 

It is often forgotten that 2 museum Js very much more than a mere 
collection of specamens, which alone make it a comprehensive store-house 
of knowledge; (t has @ far more noble function, and that is (as the Smithsonian 
fostiutes motto provdly claims) “The Diffusion of that Knowledge Among 

en, 

Director R. T, M, Pescott must, therefore, be congratulated on his palicy 
of more frequent publicatian, for thereby the Mfumairs will diffuse knowledze 
among mén fay overseas, and the influence of the Museuni be more widely 
extended. Museums should mot be static fossils. but living dynamic educators 
of mankiid—all mankind, 

R. A. Dum contributes 2 short paper on those small but interesting 
arachnids, the whip-seorpions whose long slender appendages are respomsible 
for their vernacular name, Several new entities are described for the first 
time. 

An echinoid from the Tertiary (Janjukian) of South Australia is dealt 
with by H. Barraclough Fell, and the clear hall-tone illustration af structural 
details will assist the student to recognize this hitherto undescribed fossil. 

The paper on the Physiography and Palaeogeography of the River Yarra, 
by Edmund D. Gill, is illustrated with ten diagcams which will help the 
reader, who is pot a geolagist, to appreciate better the remarkable birth 
and “senescence” of ihe Yarra River. Personally, I found this paper of 
exceptional interest 

A short paper in French, Siw Quelgner Patrapodes D'Anstratic, by Paul 
Remy, University of Nawcy, describes several new species af ASV RIAPODA 
—miany-legged creatures with short and curiously modified antentac. The 
small collection was loaned by Professor O W. Tiegs, University of Mel- 
bourne, ta whom one of the new species is dedicated (Stylapauropus thegss) 
These strunge mall animals were found among decomposing vegetable 
matter in gardens, ; 

Foster, Canterbury Museum, New Zealand, contabutes a paper on 
Australia Opiliones, and describes a new Subfamily, Megatopsalixac, oi the 
PRALANGIIDAE, and seven- new species. The excessively long chelicerse 
or grasping pincers of these smal] “harvestmen” are indeed remarkable 
One of the new species, Spinterss stewortt, is dedicated to H. BE, C. Stewart, 
ex-president of the Club, and a callector of several novelties at Maunt Buffalo, 

A second paper by Edmund Gill, Palacontologist al (he Museum, deals 
with Devonian Fossils from Sandy's Creek, Gippsland, Victoria. The fossils 
include plant-stems, solitary corals and erinaids, mostly ia caste and moulds 
in an exceedingly fine sandstone, ; 

Plant remains from Lilydale, Victoria, are described by Dr. [sabel Cookson, 
University of Melbourne, and represent the Yeringian Series, which have 
been correlated by Chapman and Thomas with the Upper Ludlow of Britain. 

This issue, dated December, 149, is in good clear type on, T should think, 
Alstralian paper, and the “line seproduction of the fext-figures is very 
clear. The half-tone reprodmctions ot photographs of cringids, hy 1, A, 
Baitlét, are printed on art paper, and warrant spécial mention, for fossils 
are difficult subjects in the best of circumstances. 

—Tarlton Rayment. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, October 9, 1950, The President, Mr. E, 
E, Lord was in the chair, and about 170 mentbers and friends 
attended. 

The President welcomed Miss Osborne, a member of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds in England, who was visiting 
Melbourne. Miss Osborne thanked the President and said she 
was very impressed by the bird life she had seen in this country. 
Mr. C. C. Singleton, Mrs. P. Messmer and Miss Weymouth, 
visitors from the N.S.\W, Naturalists’ Club, who had attended a’ 
recent excursion to the Grampians, were also given a cordial 
welcome. 

News of the deaths of two highly esteemed Hororary Members 
was Teceived with deep regret. Dr. C. S. Sutton, a member far 
almost fifty years, and Mr. A. H. E, Mattingley. have passed away 
since the September meeting. Regret was also expressed at the 
death of Mrs. Blackbourn, a late member of the Club. 

The Horticultural Society of Canberra had asked for donations 
of wild flowers for a show on Noveinber 18, and members were 
-also reminded of a similar request from the Royal Society of 
South Australia. 

A letter was receivect from the Director of the Museum announ- 
cing publication of a hand-book on the mammals of Victoria, at 
7/6, Members were asked to purchase their copies througt: the 
Museum direct. A review copy had already been lodged with the 
Editor. 

Mr, A. Swaby reported a very successful excursion to Mararoa 
Gardens (about 120 members attending) and commeuted on the 
excellent display of flora there at present; a N.S.W, Waratah in 
bloom was particularly attractive. Mr. A. Cobbett teported on 
the trip to Mr, William and the Major Mitchell plateau. The 
flowers had been somewhat disappointing, but he thought this was 
due to our visit being rather early for such an altitude (to 3,800° 
ft.), Stunted trees of White Sallee (Eucalyptus pauciflora) were 
_ noted.on the plateau—apparently a new record for the Grampians. 
Mr, G, C. Singleton, N.S.W. visitor, was delighted at the display 
of wild flowers near Hall's Gap i the Grampians and was very 
impressed at the grandeur of these mauntains which he described 
as the garden spot cf Eastern Australia, 


~ 


1M Field Naturalists’ Club Proceedings ta ioring 


The Ararat Club has asked for ca-operation in their protest at 
the indiscriminate. picking of wild Bowers, The President asked 
all snembetrs who could do so ta attend a meeting at Mechanics 
Hall, Olinda, protesting against the slestruction of vegetation in the 
Dandenongs. Prof. J. S. Turner would be chairman. 

New Ordinary Members elected were: Mrs. H. Bowen, Mrs 
©, Mellor, Miss N, Macdonald, Messrs. I]. 5, Beghbie, A, K. 
Sheldon and K. R. Morrison, and as Junior Member; Master D. 
Blomfield, ; 

Nominations were received on behalf of the following: as Ord) 
nary Members, Miss Mabel Horner (Mrs, R, W, McKellar/My, 
A. J. Swaby), Mr. A. W. Gordon (Mr. A. P. Dunn/Mr. R.A, 
Dunn), Mr. V. RK. Yeats (Mr, Crosbie Morrison/Mr. H, Preston) = 
and as Country Meniber, Mrs. A. Neven, Rocky Hill, via Smeaton 
(Mr. H. Preston/Mr. E. E, Lard). 

The President announced that Notice of Motion would be 
given at next meeting for the adoption of By-laws in connection 
with the Articles of Association just published. 

Mr. Jennison reported that the next meeting of the Wild Flowers 
Garden Group would beon December 7; there will be no November 
meciing, 

BOTANICAL SYMPOSIUM 


The principal item for the evening was provided by the Botany 
Group, with Miss C. M.S. Gamble as compere, 

Mr. R, D, Lee opened with a talk on Seaweeds illustrated with 
lantern slides. Their value for medical purposes, use in foods and 
in cosmetics was stressed: but very important now is their use as 
a medium in the preparation of vaccines. Seaweeds act in the sea _ 
much as other plants doon land—by taking in carbow dioxide and 
exhaling oxygen, thus keeping the water pure for sea life, 

Miss V. Balaam gave a delightfully humorous and interesting 
chat on many species of fungt, which was illustrated with epidia- 
scape pictures. 

Mr J, H. Willis spoke on ferns and club mosses, of which there 
are some 10,000 species. New Guinea is richest in ferns which 
thrive in its moist warm climate, Australia’s few fertis mostly occur 
round the Eastern coastline, although some species are to be found 
in atid situations and oi exposed niountain peaks. The speaker 
touched on the life history of a typical fern, with its conspienous 
“alternation of generations.” 

Mrs. A, Oshbomte chose for her subject the weeds in her garden, 
and it was surprising to hear of the number of different species 
she had discovered, Her interesting talle was supplemented by a 
variety of named specimelis, 

Slides of wild flowers, irom photographs taken by Mr. H, T. 
Reeves, were then shown; in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Reeves, Mr, Ivo Hammet described the slides, each subject being 
silitabie for garden culture, 
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The concluding portion of the symposium was a series of quest- 
ions and answers. The questions were asked by Miss Gamble and 
answered by members of the Botany Group: 


Question 1—T¥’hat native plant ts most productive of secd? Mrs. J. 
Pinches decided this was the Mountain Ash because of its great age, 
immense size and prodigious number of flowers to the tree. 

The next query went to Mr, J, Ros. Garnet who described how to 
distinguish an orchid from other plants. 

Mr. J. H. Willis was asked what was the difference between a shrub 
and g@ herb, His answer, in short, was that the herb has a soft juicy 
stem, whereas the shrub is always a woody perennial, 

Mr. A, N. Usher explained how to distinguish a contposite fram other 
flowering plants. 

Mr. R. B. Jennison described the aiferent ways in which a flowering 
plant can be pollinated—-by insects, birds, wind, water, and self fertili- 
zation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Willis explained the reasons for the chanyes in 
plant names, In different parts of the world a plant lad often been given 
different mames, and in order te achieve uniformity it was necessary to 
adopt the first name validly published—going back no earlier than 1753, 
when Linnaeus brought out his famous Species Plantarum. Conversely, 
the same name must #of be applied to two different plants, and where this 
has occurred the fast named must be given a new name, 


EXHIBITS 


Mr, R. Garnet: Photographs, drawings and pressed specimens of 
Greenhood orchids (Pterastylts) ; also photographs of other wild flowers. 
Mr. V. H. Miller: Cultivated orchids. 

Miss V. Balaam: Fungi collected at the Brisbane Ranges (Boletus Intcus, 
Morchella conice, Omphatia chromacea}. 

Mr, H. C. E. Stewart: Pressed specimen of Eriostemon obovatis, double- 
flowering and garden grown originally fram Diamond Hill, Bendigo. 

Mr. R. ID, Lee; Mounted seaweed specimens (Canlerpa Browntl, C. 
hypnoides, Curdtea laciniata, Hymenocladia polymorpha, Monospora australis, 
Heterosiphonia Guniiana, I rangelia clavigera, Batlotia ertopharum, Caral- 
lina Cuvieri, Hennedya crispa, Pevssonclia australia). 

Mrs, A, Osborne: Garden weeds, including Crypiostenma calendulaceum, 
Palygonum aviculare, Owalis incarnate, nagallis arvensis, Cerastinut qglom- 
eratum, Stellaria media, Plantage coronopus, Plantago lanceolata, Chenopo- 
dium album, Eunphoroia peplus, Taruxaciwn officinale, Stachys arvensis, Oxalis 
cormculata, Rumex acetosella, Sachus oleraceus, Tiusmaria officinalis, Lythrum 
Hyssoptfolta, ; 

Mr. R. Savage: Some 60 species of garden grown spring flowers. 

Mc. IT. Hammett: Display of spring flowers. 

Miss E, Mache: Specimens of various corals (early development of 
Porites} Mushroom Coral, (Madrepoda varieties) also Turbo saarmuyratus 
Linn, (Green or Peart Snail Shell from China}, 

Mr. J. S. Seaton: Platytheca verticiilata, a blue flower from Western 
Australia, suitable for garden culture. 


NANKEEN KESTRELS AND RAT 
A rat was seen running along the cement cornice of a factory building 
near Melbourne, about 40 feet above the street. Two kestrels appeared 
suddenly and swooped down—onc in front of and one after the rat. The 
latter bird was successful and circled around several times, holding its captive 
firmly in the talons.—Alex McKenzie (Glenhuntly). 
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FROM ALICE SPRINGS TO DARWIN 
By Joe Mottison 


Late in April, I returned from a month’s wanderings in the 
Northern Territory, having travelled from Adelaide to Alice Springs 
by plane. The checkerboad pattern of the rich soil immediately 
north of Adelaide gave way to very arid country after the plane 
passed Spencer’s Gulf. The country south of Oodnadatta was 
brown, but north of that town it became red. “The Alice” is a 
colourful, neat and attractive town, hemmed in by rocky hills, with 
the magnificent Macdonnell 
Ranges in the background. 

The Euro or Roan Wallaroo 
(Osphranter erubescens)  a- 
bounds in the nearby hills. 
Early one morning I saw a 
Euro hop the full length of the 
main street, Hawks hover con- 
stantly overhead and Ring- 
necked Parrots and Crested 
pigeons are to be seen in the 
ghost gums. There are two 
eucalyptus trees known as 
“ghost gums” in Central Aus- 
tralia, One is a form of the 
River Red Gum, EF. camaldu- 
lensis. This tree grows to a 
preat size and is found mainly 
in flat country. The real “ghost 
gum,” a comparatively small 
slender tree, is a variety of E. 
papuana; it favors higher land 
Tras ate ‘Kiel aaa than £. camaldulensts. 

ap inthe Ranges near Alice Springs 
The “ghost” forts of River Red Gam Sine cae wen ae een 
in lower picture. (Photos, by author.) : i ' : 

Alice Springs. The massive 
ted walls towering up into the blue, were an awe-inspiring sight, 
and the sandy soil {a vivid red) formed a striking contrast to the 
snow white gums, while the brilliant sunshine and cloudless blue 
sky of the Centre added to the beauty of the panorama, In the 
sandy bed of a river near the Gap (there was no water in it, of 
course!) EF. canaldulensis grew in abundance. [ camped under 
one of these gnarled gums: they looked very beautiful in the moon- 
light, 

Snurie daytime the weather was hot, but the vicinity of the 
Gap itself always seemed to be cool, Almost perpendicular walls 
shut out the sun, and water in the rock pools was icy cold. Tad- 
poles of one of the three burrowing frogs in the Northern Territory, 
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and a small water snail inhabited these pools, Hagles soared high 
over the Gap, and I also saw a number of Apostle Birds, Finches, 
and Black Cockatoos. Once when T was lying down with a ground 
sheet over my face ta ward off the flies, twa crows started cawing 
hopefully in the tree above me, ‘The flies were very troublesome 
indeed: the only time when they were not bad was in the early 
morning and ‘at night—when it was cool, | saw three Sand Goannas 
(Varasins gouldit) but although I chased them, they soon outdistan- 
ced me The speed of these beautifully marked desert veptiles is 
extraordinary. They seem literally to fly over the ground. These 
goannas make hurrows in the sand and are not arboreal. They 
prey on the smaller lizards, Thorny Acacias, Hakeas and Mulga 
were plentiful as also were clumps af the needle-sharp spinifex, 
Although very little rain had fallen in the Alice Springs district 
last sunmmer, the spinifex was quite green but jf contains an in- 
flammable resin and a clump which T ht blazed fiercely. 

Returning to Alice Springs, | met Miss O. M, Pink, a student 
of anthropology, who lived for four years with the Witebree tribe at 
the Granites, 40) miles north-west of Alice Springs. Miss Pink has 
an interesting ethnological collection, which meludes fine examples 
of woomeras and beaked boamerangs made from mulga, also shields 
made fram the soft wood of the Rean Tree (Frythrina vespertiio)- 
In summer this tree is covered with orange pods containing red 
beans half an inch long. One of the exhibits was a gin’s necklace 
made from these beans. - 

Spears, both harbed and shovel-nosed types, have a prominent 
lace in Miss Pink's museum. I was particularly interested in the 
eavy fighting sticks for both men and women. Made frou mulga, 

these smooth, round weapons are about a yard long. I also saw 
toy Leaked boonierangs, play shields for picaninnies and slightly 
larger weapons for older children to kill small animals, Other 
interesting exhibits were stone fighting picks or waranbas, and one 
fearsome looking modern version’ with a long steel blade. I tried 
on a gin’s headdress made from about 30 split Euro bones. The 
bones, six inches in Icngth, were attached by spinifex resin to 
string made from human hair, When jangled together they sound 
like the music of the xylophone. A fringe like that of a travelling 
rug, made from the fur of the rock-hauuting Ringiail Possum 
(Petropseudes dahts) was shown to me. Lt is worn across the 
chest and is the only clothing the Wilebree gins wear, Even then 
it is only worm in cold weather! 

On April 9 Left Alice Springs by tus for Darwin. The 963-mile ° 
journey takes three days and for alniost half the way, the Stuart 
Highway runs through typical Central Australian desert. Mount- 
ains provided a welconve change of scenery, Central Mount Stuart 
is particularly impressive. This. well known landmark is very 
smooth and worn in appearance. 

Atter twelve hours’ travelling we reached Banka Banka, where 
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we spent the might. Old Army buildings have been converted into 
a reasonably comfortable cafe and hostel, A married couple who 
have the true pioneering spirit, run the place. They are by ne 
means isolated, for ever in the wet season, there is always irafhe 
passing through. In the dry season, of course, this hard working 
couple are kept busy providing huge meals of steak and eggs for han- 
gry tourists and truck drivers. Early next morning we set off for 
Mataranka, Travelling through the Territory, one gets the im- 
pression that it is an empty country. The tiny settlements along 
the highway ave aJl about 60 or 70 miles apart, and in between 
there are no signs of habitation; no houses or fences, Occasionally, 
Myall blacks, naked and armed with spears, come down to the 
highway, 

Numerous birds of prey were seen irom the bus, including the 
Grey Faleon (Fatco hypolsxcns), the Black Falcon (Fatco swb- 
aiger), and the Goshawk (Aster fasciatus), Occasionally, I saw 
a Plomed Pigeon (Lophophaps plumifera), Known also as the 
Plumed Bronzewing and Spinifex Pigeon, this attractive little 
bird frequents mining caps at Tennant Creek, The pigeons are 
easily tamed and are fed by the miners, 

Hot and dusty Tennant Creek is the third Jargest town in the 
Territory—at has the only mines in the world where gold jis 
extracted from iron ore; tt also has something of a Wild West 
atmosphere. Water is a serious problem for all water used in 
the town has to be carted from hores, seven miles away. After 
we left Newcastle Waters, the desert country gave way to forests 
and tall waving grass, through which we travelled all the way to 
Darwin. 

T saw several Northern Rosellas (Platycercus venustus), Tt is 
an attractive bird with black head, white cheek and speckled breast- 
A particularly interesting Fineh, which L also observed near 
Darwin, was the Painted Finch (Poephila gouldias), The white bill, 
black head, blue throat, yellow breast and reddish wings of this very 
heautiful little bird pravide a remarkable contrasting colour scheme. 

At Darwin I obtained several specimens of the Banded Cock- 
toach (Cosmozosterris goneta). The three white bands on this 
cockroach resemble un aboriginal motif. 1 also found a number 
of black and gold mottled beetles (A spidomorpha maculatissinu), 
Having acquired a didjerydoo—five feet long, seven inches in 
diameter, and painted at each end with alternate white and yellow 
spots—I prevailed upon a Chinese-Aborigine half-caste, to blow 
into this hollow musical instrument, He produces a lively, rhythmic 
chant. However, I heard quite a different sound—a wailing dirge 
—issuing from a sinaller didjerydoo being played m_a blick’s canvp. 

Many Darwin houses harbour the Velvet Gecko (Ocdura stor- 
wworata), Members of this genus have very soll bodies and smooth 
skins which are so translucent that the blood shows through, 
producing a pink colour. The toes of the Velvet Gecko are expanded 
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discs surmounted by tiny claws which ave a great aid in climbing. 
The little hzards—not more than six inches in length—scamper 
about the ceiling with great spility, At a Darwin hotel I was 
able to watch some of them in action, As soon as the lights were 
switched on and the insect hordes gathered, they would take up 
their position on the ceiling, Far a time they remained mationless 
—then suddenly they would dart forward and scoop up an insect! 
occasionally their surprisingly loud and rather shrill call was heard, 
The title of Barking Gecko 1s claimed by a different genus (Gynr- 
nodactyings smnfusit), hut nevertheless many people call O, mar- 
morate. by that name. 

Althatigh the wet season was over, T found Darwin very hot. 
When the town is replanned it is to be hoped that the need for 
shady trees in the screets will not be averlooked, It is comparatively 
easy to hitch-hike in the Territory so, after spending three days in 
Darwin, 1 travelled to Adelaide River (72 miles south) by truck. 
The beautiful Adelaide River crosses the highway a few hundred 
yards from the “township.” The banks of the stream are lined with 
thick tropical vegetation jn which Paper-hark, screw-pines and 
bamboo predominate. In shallow sections the current is swift, but 
there are many quiet reaches that are fairly deep, Some lovely 
dragon-flies flit about the river; the wings of ome species are pale- 
blue, others red and others again, red and black, 

While I was writing at night in the local café, a large green 
friendly trée-irag (Afyle ceerulea), with skin like satin and shming 
black eyes hopped on to the table. Ge quickly gulped down some 
moths and beetles that 1 caught for him, Frogs cone into the cafe 
every night and wax iat on the insects attracted by the lights. 

Situated on the top of a low hill—a few hundred yards from the, 
highway—is a concrete, bomb-proof telephone exchange that has 
long since fallen into disuse. It was a fantastic, eerie sort af place. 
Mud nests of mason wasps, almost as hard as the concrete wself, 
were plentiful. 1 saw several large nests of bispa epluppinan, a 
handsome ofange and black wasp, The smaller nests of a relared 
species were hike perfectly shaped bottles, only an mech long, Bats 
hung from the ceiling, looking like giant brown spiders. There 
were, of course, plenty of spiders, too. IT caught a plump velvet 
gecko as it climbed up the wall. I spent one night in the old 
exchatige, and was quite glad to move down to the more comfort- 
able quarters of the Commonwealth Railways text day. 

The fireflies at Adelaide River are fascinating to watch at night. 
They glaw in the darkness like bright sparks and flash aff and 
on. One day I heard a strange bird call—rather fike a hoarse 
croak, I was unable to see the bird, but on making inquiries, T 
discovered that it was the Blue-winged Kookaburra (Dacela 
Jeachi), lt was hardly surprising that I sheuld fail to recognize 

“the call of this bird, as it in no way resembles the hearty laugh ot the 
southern kookabura. 
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At the former anny farm at Adelaide River, T made the acquain- 
tance of Jimmy, a tame Magpie Goose (Anseranrs sésiipalmata), 
Jiminy is something of a character, and is on very friendly terms 
with the lessees of the farm. But his best friend is the farm's dog; 
the pair are ricarly always together. Jimmy is two years old and 
was hatched from a clutch of six eggs, brought to the fam by 
an alinrigine—placed in the sun, they hatched im a few days. Four 
of the goslings Killed each other (2 common practice of this species, 
apparently) and of the two that survived, one was accidentally 
drowned. When strangers are about Jinuny always gives the alarm, 
He has to be watched when hen eggs are being gathered, other- 
wise he is api to carry off a dozen, one by one, arrange them in a - 
circle, and sit ow them! Jimmy bullies the domestic ducks, and 
“rough-and-tumbles” with the cat, in which the dog invariably 
joins, are frequent, Altogether, he is a remarkable bird. 

After spending four very enjoyable days at Adelaide River, T trav- 
elled by train and truck to Mataranka, The train which was supposed 
to leave at 8,15 did not leave until midnight’ I arrived at Mataranka 
at 2 a.m. and camped beside the railway station—ainerely a woodeu 
shed—until daylight. 1 was cheered when | awoke by the melod- 
jeu Singing of the Grey Buteher-hird Sie ays torgualys ) 
perched on the station roct above my head. I stayed for three days 
at Mataranka and then hitch-hiked to Elliott; a long day's run. 
Important development schemes are in hand at Elliott, but at 
present there is not even a hotel there, so [ rolled out my sleeping 
bag beside the road, and after yarning to two aborigines for some 
time, 1 gotamder the net and tried to sleep. But 7 found it impos- 
sible—the mosquitoes made so much nome. It was alsa a cold 
Might, so at about 3 aim. J] lit a fire and sat by it for some hours. 
By dawn, J felt and looked rather like a “hoboe.” However, alter 
a substantial breakfast al the café, | once more piled my luggage 
on a truck and proceeded to Tennant Creek. 

i spent u night at Tennant Creek and, che following morning, 
saw two very interesting pet Molochs or Mountain Devils (oloch 
hovridus). They are owned by a cafe proprietor, and are cach 
tethered by about 15 feet of string to an empty beer bottle. This 
ingeutous arrangement seems to be quite satisfactory to the slow 
moving Mofochs. After the café is closed ihey amble about and 
find their own food. Occasionally they are placed in a saucer of 
water, which they soak up like hlotting paper. No pets could be 
less troublesome ur more treasured Ly their owner. Their aplomb 
is something to marvel at. I received the tupresston that, from 
a Moloch’s yrewpoint, human beings are of little iniportance. Wher 
placed on the café counter the lizards remained quite still; indeed 
it was difficult to believe they were alive. 

In the fate afternoon of the following day 1 left Tennant Creek 
by truck for Alice Springs. The yellow blossom of Acaria lysipifoia 
seemed to cover the desert like a carpet. The phyllodes of many 
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desert Acacias are ‘of the ‘pine needle’ type, such as 4. luerrsemniz. 
A, lysiphlota has flat phyllodes, but they are very small, while A. 
cowleana has long, flat, comparatively broad ones, Another species 
had striking foliage—as if covered with silver paint. 

Travelling along the highway at night, one sees many kangaroos 
and wallabies crossing the road. We hit one kangaroo and narrowly 
missed several others. The numbers killed by trucks every week 
must run into hundreds—they are just left on the road for crows 
and hawks to feed on, It is not always possible for truck drivers 
to avoid them; often I think they do not try, but in a country 
where kangaroo hunting is a highly paid occupation, it is not 
regarded very seriously, At present, so far as I am aware, there 
is no adequate protection of any kind for native fauna in the 
Territory. This is a question that will need immediate consideration, 
if there is any great increase in population in the area—or many 
interesting forms of life are doomed to extinction. 

We camped at Connor’s Well, 60 miles from Alice Springs, and 
as the truck roared off in the early morning, I had an excellent 
view of the Hartz Range, whose beauty in the pale light of dawn 
was breathtaking. On arrival at the “Alice,” I went for a short 
walk with Jockey Jim, an aboriginal friend of Miss Pink's who, as 
his name implies, is a jockey. He soon located and dug out three 
Netted Dragons (Amphibolurus reticulatus), although their shal- 
low burrows twist and turn. He told me of a trip he planned to 
make shortly east of Alice Springs in search of dingo scalps, for 
which a substantial bonus is paid. He is devoted to his young wife 
and two young children who were to accompany him on “‘walka- 
bout” too. Echidna, which is said to resemble pork, was to figure 
prominently on the menu. On my return to Melbourne, I presented 
the Netted Dragons and Gecko to the Healesville Sanctuary. 


A DELIGHTFUL BLUE FLOWER FOR THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
(Platytheca verticillata of Western Australia} 


In September 1948 I collected plants of Platytheca verticillata some miles 
out of Perth and these haye been grown successfully by a number of 
native plant enthusiasts, both in the city and country. 

This western relative of the Pink-bells (Tetratheca) grows about two 
feet high, has fine whorled heath-like foliage and beautiful blue or purplish 
flowers which may be seen almost throughout the year, 

Reports regarding its cultivation under widely differing climates and soil 
conditions confirm the adaptability of the species. There seems little doubt 
that, with its excellent form, foliage and remarkably long flowering period, 
it is destined to prove an outstanding introduction for garden culture. 

Another West Australian species, Tetratheca vintinea is noteworthy because 
it has fiowered in Melbourne gardens coutinuously for two years. 


—J. S. Seaton. 
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SOME FACTORS RELATING TO THE SURVIVAL, OR OTHER- 
WISE, OF THE LOWAN OR MALLEE FOWL 
(LEIPOA OCELLATA) 


By Frep. Lewrs, Melbourne. 


There are three species of mound builders native to Australia 
the Scrub Fowl and Brush Turkey in the north, and the Lowan in 
the south. Of the three the last-named appears to be in grave 
danger of extinction in the not very distant future. In this paper 
I propose to set out what, in my opinion, are some of the more 
important factors leading to this very undesirable state of affairs. 

The Lowan or Mallee Fowl, as the latter name implies, is a 
native of Mallee country; but H. H. Finlayson in his admirable 
little book The Red Centre mentions that he found them breeding 
amongst the mulga scrubs, I have travelled through a good deal of 
this type of country in Central Australia, and must confess that I 
have never seen or heard of the Lowan there, Generally speaking 
it must be admitted that the Mallee country is their principal habitat. 


A pair of Lowans at their mound in the Mallee scrub. 


Mallee consists of dwarf eucalypts (there are several species) 
flourishing im north-west Victoria, S.W. New South Wales and 
across South Australia, with a recurrence beyond the Nullarbor 
Plain in Western Australia—in a fairly hot portion of the continent 
having low rainfall (10°-20"). Once the Mallee scrub is cleared, 
birds disappear; they do not seem able to live outside their usual 
habitat. Most of the Mallee country in Victoria has already heen 
cleared for wheat growing, the part now remaining being, generally 
speaking, of so little value as arable land that it is not worth 
clearing. 
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This poor country, heing all Crown land, is utilized however for 
_ several purposes, Much of it is leased to grazicrs, who run sheep 
‘on it and pay only a trifling annual rental, To get a hetter return, 
these graziers burn the country every now und then and this 
effectually drives out the Lowans. It takes three or four years 
for the Mallee to recover from a burning and the birds may be 
just coming back when another fire goes through the country— 
started of caurse "by accident"—and 50 another large slice of 
mallee ts reudered useless for the Towan, 

Further areas of mallee are Icased to eucalyptus oil distillers and 
these people are also a menace to the Lowan, In order to get young 
shoots and suckers, which have a higher oi content than che 
mature leaves, they cut down rhe trees. This action reduces the 
covet and shelter which the Lowan heeds and no birds will breed 
in such “areas, 

Another menace is the rabbit trapper, who makes holes in the 
netting fences and places his traps there. The Lowen can Ay if 
necessary, but prefers to remain on the ground and will go through 
these holes, thus getting caught in the rabbit traps. 

The fox is now abundant all through the Mallee country and is 
blamed fer taking eggs from the mounds, My experience is that 
foxes are innocent of this (local farmers ate the principal culprits) ; 
but I have an idea that young birds just hatched must fall an easy 

rey. 

y The conditions deserihed ahave apply ta Victoria, but from 
inquiries in New South Wales, South Australia and Western 
Australia, J do not think they are ewer any: better, As a matter 
of fact, Lowans are understood ta be extremely rare if not extinct 
in New South Wates and Western Australia ; they are by oo mearts 
abundant in South Australia, Now what are qr going to do 
about it? 

The Jarg¢ Wyperfeld National Park was proclaimed mainly to 
preserve the Lowan. I have beew over tie greater part of this 
Reserve many times but Lowans are not at all plentiful there, 
Most of the ares ts nol suitable as a breeding piace for these birds, 
There is a fairly large area around Hatrah which has been reserved 
asa National Forest and stmet sanctuary. In chis a few birds breed. 
Generally speaking, however, the position, of the Lowan is really 
serious and | am full of pessitmism regarding its future. 


ELTHAM EXCURSION 


The birds co-qperated vobly for the Saturday aiternoom outing to Elthaen 
on October 24, and the thirty meinbers wha came had good opportunities 
to seo the: Ohve-backed Oriole Cand gest), Pallid and Horsefield Bronze 
Ceckvos, Rafous Whistler and vaviaus other species. 

Sprng flowers and spring swishine completed the Fequiremeints for a 
happy atternoon. 

=IM.W, 
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WHY STUDY ORCHIDS? 
Ry W, H, Nicuotss, Melbourne. 


One of the Most treasured letlers im ny possession, and one that 
Shaped my. final decision to take up the study of our native orchids 
as a life-time hobby, came in 1923 from the late Dr, Richard S. 
Rogers—that fine old man of Australiag Orchidology who passed 
away, revered and covered with honours, in 1942. His kindly 
advice and encouragement have meant much io me, and he so 
eloquently justihes the spirit of ipyuiry—of pure scientific research 
for its own sake—that his words are worth sharing with all Aus- 
tralian naturalists, The following quotation from Dr. Rogers’ letter 
is therefore published as a historical contribution (o our journal 
during this 70th anniversary year of the F.N.C.V, : 


Of chat use is the study of orcinds? The same question might be 
asked with regard to the study of many other families of plants or, in 
fact, with regard to numerous studies in pire science, the advantagenis 
results of winel are not obvious to the average man in the street, 

Yo the true student, such a question is of fitthe moment. He pursues 
his stedics, fecling sure that any iota, which he may be able to add ta 
the sum of human kiowledge, will find sme useful application as time 
foes on. Many such results are indirect, assisting and facilitating as 
they do research in other branches of butany or an other departments 
of science, eg., the immense attention, devoted by Darwin and others 
to the fertilization of orchids, gave a tremendous impetus to the study 
of fertilization in other plants and has rendered possible such an economic 
triumph as pertains to mur knowledge of the method of fertilization in 
the Smyrna Fig, which has brought millions of pounds into the coffers 
of 8 number of cotintrics on this old globe. 

Then agaiu, by the study of the distribution of plants and animals, 
former jand connections between continetits and other land masses have 
been largely determined. Tt is of supreme importance that we sheauld 
be acquawted with the facts eaneerting such connections, because many 
economic problems depend for their solution opon such knowledge. In 
many trapocal countries contiguous to Australia. ce, New Guinea, Java 
and others, erchids constitute the largest portion of the flora, and. con- 
sequently tt is most desirable that ths family should receive particular 
attention, a5 the data so obtained become important checks to data obtained 
from zoological and geological sources. 

tt is only very short-sighted people who distount the value of a 
scientific hobby because it has been tmnproductive of any cconomic 
application in the past and may remaiil unproductive, so far as their 
limited vision is concerned, in the future. In comparatively few of the 
warld's most revalitionary discoverics, have the problems al frst presented 
themselves, in their economic aspects, to the minds of their investgators. 
They have orrginated from the study vf pure sence, without any wllerior 
object thay the deep jiaterest which such a study inspires. Tims ts trot 
of X-rays, electricity, with the telephone aud telegraph and other countless 
applications, all of which. had their beginnings in ¢uch apparently wifling 
and purposeleés investigations as your wark ia orchids. Ii is obvious 
that the study and rescarch must precede the possible application. Many 
lives of research have led their investigators down apparently bliad alleys, 
fron which they have. occasionally emerged nite a great tight 

There have been but few direct eernomic consequences fram dhe study 
of orchids jn the past. Perhaps the most important tas been the dise 
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covery of vanilla, which is no mean industry. Where it may lead in the 
future, it is very difficult to conceive. There are decided possibilities, for 
instance, in the investigation of the relationship which exists between 
many (if not all) orchids and certain root fungi. It is conceivable that 
thts may throw some light upon the difficult problem of immunity in 
isease. 

Under any circumstances, such a hobby is a wholesome healthy one, 
adding a deep interest and charm to life, as well as a piquant “set-off” 
to the drab monotony of our daily routine. Don't give it up! 


POLE BRANDING 


Did you know that, for some years now, each new electric light or power 
pole erected has been branded ? 


Set deeply into a circular depression, at a height of 


SEC about 5 feet, is a metal plate branded in the manner 
indicated (at left), . 9 
40 TW. This gives the following information: 
S.E.C. State Electricity Commission, 
49 40 Height of pele (complete — including 


length below ground surface}, 
T.W. = Type of timber (see below), 
49 Year timber cut (not necessarily erected). 
Mr. D. Tonkin, the Officer of the Commission who showed the marking 
to several members recently, has given the following list of initials of the 
various types of Australian timher used, and the State of origin: 


I.B.—Iron Bark (two types, grey R.B.—Black Butt (N.S.W.) 


and red—Vic. and M.M.—Messmate (Vic. and 
N.S.W,) S.W. 
G.B ter. a (Vic. and W.S.B.—White Stringy, Bark 
N.S.W.) (Vic. and N.S.W.) 
TAV.—Tallow Wood (N.S.W.) Y.S.B—Yellow Stringy Rark 
W.M.—White pe UnOSeDY (Vic. and N.S.W.) 
(N.S.W.). B,W.—Blood Wood (N.S.W.) 
G.G.—Grey Gum (N.S.W.) —LM.W. 


TREE PLANTING ON HIGHWAYS 


With a view to encouraging the planting of larger quantities of cucalypts 
on our highways, I sought the help of the C.R.B. in planting several miles 
of Calder Highway (in close proximity to Gisborne) with a number of 
different cucalypts. The species which proved autstanding were: Manna 
Gum, Yellow Gum and Peppermint—all indigenous to the district and destined 
to blend harmoniously with the surroundings. These trees are planted chiefly 
an the west side of Calder Highway (29, 30 and 31 mile posts). Cost of 
the scheme was undertaken by public subscription, Gisborne Shire Council 
and myself. 

Those eucalypts which did not prove successful have been replanted with 
Ash, Scarlet Oak and Elm. The highway was planted 20 years ago and 
promises to become a goud asset, Consideration shauld be given by councillors 
to the beautification of our highways by planting more of our cucalypts 
on 2- and 3-chain roads. Lessons may be learned from Great Britain, Canada, 
USA. and New Zealand in planting indigenous trees. Visitors from abroad 
are at a loss to understand why the Eucalypins Group has not received 
more attention in its homeland, 

—JAMES RAILTON. 
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THE LATE CHARLES HAMILTON FRENCH 


By E. E. Prescott 


Charles French, Junior, as we knew him, was born at South Yarra in 
June, 1868, and died in July, 1950, after a long residence at Canterbury. 
(See note in Vict. Nat., Aug. 1950, p. 76}, his wife having predeceased him 
in April, 1949, He was a son of our founder, Charles French the First, from 


CHARLES FRENCH, JNR. 


An informal snapshot, at Frankston, 1945. 
Photo. by courtesy Wild Life. 


‘ 
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whom he Inherited |iis natural bistory instincts Ile was a hart natdwalist, 
with an amazing general Inowledwe of Anstraliail plants, birds, reytiles, 
vects, aborigtial artefacts, ete.—all <aine wider his purview. - 

After leaving sebinol, Charles French, Jor, erifered the offer ol Mr, 
Patey, a svlicitor m Collins Street; and also a Lite Member of this Cinb. 
Later he worked for Dro Riaie of Collins Street. Bur nalueal trstury was 
ever hefode hiro arid he soa found more congenial omploymenc cn the hla 
of the National Hetharium (then -cailed the “Phytologic Museum of Mel: 
bourne’) as a joniar assistant under Baron you Mueller; his brother George 
also Went to Work there as Muellee's messenger. 

A good all-round knowledge of hotany had been acqhived ony tis father, 
whe was Jortnerty Mueller's Jabel writer and classtfer of plants at (he 
Botanic Gardens, and ‘young Charles always willingly helped Wis father uw 
this work. While al the Gardens, the French farice boone 4 keen student 
of enitommdoagy and quite early mady a Ane collection af insect specinrens. 

Charles Jur assisted the Baron for-13 years and during that period (until 
the latter's deaih im 1896) he teavelled in almost every pardon of the 
Colony, always making extensive collections for the Herbarium, ft also 
brought back many entomological specimens for his father and ssc amassed 
a stare vd intormation in this science. dadeed, whatever he saw ial night 
interest some specialist, hé patit iv his bag, making his friends—particnlarly 
those’ in the Cluh—-very haypy- 

Later, Charles Snr, was apponiled Government Patomolopgist (1889) and 
part of his work was to administer the wewly passed Vepetution Dikcases 
Act. Charles Jr, was appointed the first inspector, later ta become, as ‘the 
work extended, Assistant Government Entomologist. Upor the reticenrcilt 
of liv fother (1908) he in tum bhecame- Government Entomologist and 
some vears afterwards, when bis reat friend, the Jate (2) (. Brittlebenk, 
raived, he Was promoted to Biologist in the Department of Agriculture— 
a positian he held nntit 1933, when he retired full of honour and respect. 

In the pre-Club days—and [ bave referced to this before (see Pict. Nit, 
May, 1940, jy. 4)—regulac Swnday mectings of lralf-a-clozen taturalists 
would take place at the South Yarra home is Anderson Street. and these 
enthus a6ts would tell tates of their last wevk’s colleetines. The boy, Charles 
was always present, absorbing what he cold, and wheli a-meeting to disctiss 
the formation af & Naturalists! Club was held, be was dhere too. Fle accom- 
panied his father to the first necting of our Club, held at the Melbourne 
Athenacum on May J7th, 1880 (Soutkorm Xcienee Hecord, 1, p. 11, Dee., 
1880). but was nor allowed to jain-at once, sitiet ts father thought, tam 
too young; so he dil not have the honour of becoming an ariwinal ntiember, 
After joining up im July, 1883, he remained faithful right to the end, being 
worthity elected to Honorary Meénybeeship am August, fpay, 

During his Herbarium days he was u staunch personal friend of the wreat 
Raron, who affectionately called him “Siiarley", and “Sharley” had many 
fond and amusing tales ty tel? ahout the Tharon, lis work and ididayrierasies. 
The yolng assistant had a flair for reniembering scientific mames and “in 
this regard could carcly be “Aoored, Tn afldition, his extensive travelling 
brought hint in demand. Ov one. necasion Professor Baldwin Spencer asked 
him to keep a logk-out for aborwinal mounds am the north of the State, 
Having seen some, Charley went hack there and, after soave days’ digging, 
hronght twa dozen seolls, otter bones and about 50 stone axes to the 
Melbourne Museum. . , ; f 5 

We was particulary helplal to me in my urclid pollecting, Ou. many 
occasions we (ramped the hush te vieehid lneabries. and he aever failed to 
Sty Gut what wo were looking for—except aiice. We were the only collectors 
Who knew of a fine patch of that rare ane lovely blulsl-geeen Sun-urchid, 
Vhelymitrn eptpactoides—in the heathe al Cheltenham Unfrrtunately, he 
had shown this pateh do a Grend, aud mext year there were joe LL The 
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“friend” had returned, carefully marked the plants, and come back later ta 
dig up all the tubers, which were sold tn someone in England! 

Charles wrote little. His few notes In the Victorian Naturalis were 
mamly on orcind Jocalities and on native insects that had hecume pests, bul 
in February and March, 143. he contributed a series of etitertainine 
remimiscenes, “Tales told in Club.” His information was itostly distributed 
in letters and in personal talks; hut he always gave it very Freely ani 
happily. For a qumber of vears he lectured on Entomology to agrictliural 
sttidestts at the Melbaurne University and also at the Burnley School of 
Horticulture. Since his retieement 17 years ago he had widertakem the 
naming of many mounted batanical collections sent in by country schinols te 
the State Schools’ Nursery, Oakleigh; doubtivl specinens "were always 
referred to the National Herbartum for identifeation. He found mock 
pleasure im tending severa] glasshouses where orchids and begonias grew; 
chorce fuchsias, roses and new tea-tree hybrids were alea anjong the Ay 
Howers that flourished qn his garden al Dudley Marade, Canterhury- 

He provided numeraus collectings for the Waite Aericulgural Lustitute, 
South Australia. Large numbers of plant specimens went frum time to time 
to cur National Herhariuni, where his ‘baoks and magazines were recently 
donated by the family, Some of his eartiest orchid and fungal specimens 
were nccanipanieadl ly life-Hke sketches in cafour. 

L first met Charley Fretich jn 1899, Kandrod interests made us pals at 
once, ihe friendship deepening as the years passed, And gw. afler = 
wonderfully fll life, he has gone; but we shall remember him as everybody's 
comrade and the enemy of mone, Tam gtateful jor the privilege of paying 
this Leibute—that of an old. friend. 


PLOVER’S UNUSUAL NESTING SITE 


Early 4) Jute 1 notigerl that a Spur-winged Plover had nested beside the 
railway track, hetween Miram and Kaniva on the mam line to Adelaide. 
Thesite selected for a nest was only abeur $ feet from the vails There 
were faur eggs in, the nest. very time a train apprédched, na matter at 
What Nour, the lover would be facing it. When the train was about $0 
yards away, the pothec bird would stand crecr over the mest, with ovt- 
stretched] wings ao hear thrust forward facing the eligine. As the train 
roared past, she would tui around in’ order sill te face the eng. She 
dd not appear ci warry abunt trucks or carviages—only engines. Then slit 
woulkl setele down, as much ag te say, “Well, 1 gol tid of thar one.” About 
the first week in July, this brave bird tiad disappeared, presumably the eges 
had hatched and the young hirds gone. Is this carly for a player to nest? 
The spot chosen was certainly a strange one, ~ —f, T, Munn, 


- TREE PLANTING 

The Forests Commission of Victoria has published a useinl bulletin 
“The Selection, Propagation and Planting of Trees in the Country Districts 
of Victoria" which should be of special interest to meiibery of the Club 
interested in planting (weir own properties or jn connectian with the Club's 
group planting activities, Native and exotic trees and same shrubs are 
classified in relation to their suitalslity for the different rainfall zanes 
of the State, tewether with a good non-technical description of many species, 
Practical hints on propagation and planting are included. The bonkdet may 
be obtaitted for t/- fram the Cranmission’s Tlead Office, Public Buildiags, 
Treasury Place, Melbourne. 

The "Save the Torests Campaign Council” of whieh the Club is a 
constituent member, also has 4 number of Tree leaflets on tree-raiaing from 
seed, planting and alter care, including one om tree growing in dry areas. 
These may he had at the Couneul's office, Tenple Court, 422 Colhns Street, 
Melhourtee, —~G.N.. 
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-GCORREAS IN THE U,5.A, 


(Extract from Horticu/tere, Journal of the Massachusetts Harticultural . 
Society, July 1949) 


When, upan the heels of the January freeze, T went inta (le garden to 
check dajyage, | found every Correa as chipper us ever and: blooming merrily, 
These evergreen Australian shrubs have heen stow petting into circulation | 
hut, now that.at cast hve Correa species are in the trade; there is na reason 
for their disuse. Correa pufchella, with pink bells, i3 the earliest ww blootn, 
coming into flower in October and keeping it up Well into spring, ‘As far 
as I know it is the most adaptable of the lot for it thrives under varzous 
conditions and can be used in many ways. CL keep the branches of mine 
reduced and train it up a trellis. T have one ticighbour. who uses her C 
prlekella 38 a magnificent pot plant, and another, who wrows héer'as a wide 
low specimen plant wear the bawit. 

Carrea wutgnifica, sald by some authorities to be Cy furruginea, makes a 
dense five foot bush eight feet across. Jt has chartreuse Hower tubes and is 
foliaged to the ground with thick leathery leaves. dark grecn above and 
covered beneath with bronze fuzz, My C, inzguifica has never been watered; 
it has been blooming for two wonths. The fowers.of (. Murrish and of C. 
Apeciosa weutricosa are dark rhodonite red and those of the latter are tipped 
with green, C, neglecta, just iutroduced, is a joy; ils fat bells flare, tike 
those of C, pudchetia, and are of pure scarlet, My sevensinch plant is full 
of bloom, 

Ail Correa belie are divided at the tip into four pointed divisions. The 
bells of the jew speciés in the Californlan trade are rough (likethe finest 
grade of sandpaper) ontside, smooth inside) and emerge from bright green 
ecalyces which took like nest skulleaps. The species differ in the flare—or 
lack of flare—of the bell, in the cdlour of leaf and habit of growth. They 
do well in ordmary, well draiged garden suil aud ny sun or part shade. They 
shautld not be over-watered, a : 

—G, N, Hyam, 


TApart Crom Corea wilchelia, described li 1S2t, and C, nepleeta (1939) which 
te uynonymous with §t, the remaining plants (mapnnifies, feryeginen and Harrins) 
are not true holanical speciew, but forms of aarden origin which were first cultivated 
in England nnd ilustrutced in Paxton’s Mugazine of Botany during the 1240's. Tt 
iu of futerest to know these are stil) popular in the U.SA—Ed,] 


” FLOWERING OF BLACKWOODS 


Tlave any other members noticed how profusely Blackwouds Newered this 

apring ? 
Pring the four years we have lived in the Gippsland JTills fin the 
neighbaurhoad of Yinnar-Boolarra-Mirhoo) we have Jound these most 
beautiful of native trees a source of interest and delight at all seasons. 
Singie specimens growing in the open paddocks are beautifully proportioned 
parkland trees, while those of the stécp mountain gullies are tall, slender 
aud graceful, the trunk: sometimes still enfolding portions of the trectern 
on which their seed first tock root, 

In other years only a tree here aud there seemed te bloom, she pale blossom 
beige almost unmsticeable at a distance. During August of this year, (they 
were fading by late September) the creeks and roadsdes became long lines of 
bright blossom, scarcely 4 Tree missing out, Surely there will bé a ‘bumper 
harvest ol seed! - fl ' 

Tay has been an abnormally dey winter and the people of the hills believe 


thot heavy tloonting of the Blackwoods presages a drought. 
0 —I. Lyrvon, 
Yinmar. 
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WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 
Reminder; 


Saturday, November 11—Woodend to Maverlun. Five mile walk. Subject: 
Railway Reserve Flota and Birds. Leaders: My, and Mrs. D. Lewis. 
Train from Spencer Street, $20 aim, Book Quad return Woodend, fare 


1/3" Bring two meals. 


Gencrol Excursions: 


Salurday to Sunday, November 25-26—Cape Woolamai (Phillip Island}. 
Subject; “Arrival of Mutton Birds after dusk.” Parlour Coach from 
Barman Avenve, 115 p.m, Saturday, ‘retarn to city 6.30 pom. Sunday, 
Fare 27/-. Overmght accommodation-for a limited wumber, but it will 
‘be necessary for the majority to arrange to camp, which will be at 
Cape Weolamai, Campers provide four meals, others three; amd each 
should bring a good torch and strong, watm clothing. Tour of Phillip 
Island on the Sunday. Coach and accommodation bookings with My, 
H, €. Stewart, 14 Bayview Terrace, Ascot Vale. (Tel: FU 022. Exin. 
$57), Enquiries re camp with Miss J. Blackburn,.4 Allenby Avene, 
Glen Iris. (Tel,: MB 1657.) - ' = 

Saturday, December 2--Somerton, Mt, Gellibrand, Broadmeadows, Seven 
mile walk. Subject: Botany and Geology (also of Historic interest). 
leader! Mr. K_ Atkins. Fawkner-Somerton train fram Flinders Street 
at 926 am. Book 2nd siugle to Somerton. Bring. lunch and afternoan 
tea. (The leader will meet the party at Pawlner,) 


Group Fixtures: 


Saturday, November 18—Marine Biology Excursion to Beaumaris. Leader: 
Mr. A. J. Swaby. Meet at Surf Avenue bus stop at 2 pm. (Train to 
Sandringham, then Beajmaris bus.) Bring old shoes for wading. 
Visitors cordially welcome. 

Saturday, November 25-—Bowany Group Excursion io Mt. Murtom Leader; 
Miss Argo. Train: 9.18 am to Ferntree Gully, then bus to South 
Belgrave, Brive nicals. A 

Monday, Noyember 27—Botany Discussion Group, Royal Society's Hall, 
Epo Monthly meeting—S minute talks by members, Hon See,; Mrs, 
A. Osborne, 21 Renwick St., Glen Ins, 5.6.6. 

Friday, December 1—Marine Biology Group. Royal Society's Hall, 7.43 p.m. 
Monthly Meeting. Hon, Sec: Miss C. Walker, 5J0 Barwood Road, 
Hawthorn, E.2, (Tel.: WA 3167.) 

Tuesihiy, December 5—Native Plants Preservation Group. At home of Miss 
W. Waddell, 3 Detihain Place, Toorak, at & p.m. 

Tuesday, December 5—Geolopy Discussion Group, Royal Society's Halk, 
8 pm. Monthly meéting. Subject; "Geological Pot-pourri", contributed 
by members, Hon. Sec.: Mr, A. A. Baker, 53 Carlisle Street, Preston, 

Thursday, December 7—Wildhower Garden Section. Ruyal Society's Hall, 
Span, Hon, Sec.: Mr, R. B, Jennison, c/o Brooklua Post Office, Geelong 
Road, West Pootseray, ; 

Saturday, December 9—Geology Discussion Group excursion 19 Moonee Pands 
Creek. Meet at bridge (Ormond Road/Brunswick Road) ar 2.40 pan 
Take Essendon Tram ta Ormond Road, Ascot Vale, and walk tlawn 
Ormond Read 1 bridge, Subject: Silurian Fossils Leader: Mr. A, 
A Baker. ' 

—J], Blackburn, 

Exeursion Secretary. 
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The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, November 13, 1950. The President, Mr. 
E, FE. Lord, was in the chair and about 200 members and friends 
attended. 

Mr, A. Swaby reported on a speciinen of Leptospermum, grown 
by Mr. Nethercote. This plant is a hybrid between L. laczngatumn 
and L. Nicholy. The trée is 10 ft. to 12 {t. high and the bark is 
that of L. laewgatum. The President, in commenting, stated that 
this fine specimen showed haw our tea-trecs can he worked on and 
made to prodice some very beautiful forms. A great deal of 
work car be done in the growing and liybndizing of our native 
flora. 

New members elected were :—Ordinary: Miss M, Ilorner, Miss 
V. Goldsmith, Mr. A. W_ Garden, Mrs, V. IKK. Yeats. Country: 
Mrs. A Neven, 

The following nomination was received Ordinary: Mr. Gor- 
don Bowden, Ellestnere Parade, Rosanna. (Miss A. M. Burton/ 
Mr. A, Burke). 

Miss Waddell reported that Mr. Richard Kent of Maryborough 
is very interested in the formation of a local sanctuary, and would 
be glad to hear of anyone in the district willing to support the 

raject, 
r The speaker for the evening was Mr, P. G. Law, Chief of the 
Antarctic Division of the Department of External Affairs, who, 
in his short address prior to the shuwmg of the films on Heard 
Island, tald us that Heard and Macquarie Islands act as the only 
sanctuaries in the Southern Ocean for sea life. Very little land life” 
exists, The first film, in black and white, was taken by the two 
young geologists of the party and showed some outstanding photo- 
graphy. The fearlessness of the birds enabled some remarkable 
“close-ups to be taken of their quaint antics and nesting habits. The: 
colour film, shown later, cinphasized the beanty of these birds, 
particularly the orange crested macaroni penguins and the king 
penguins and the graceful lines of the wandering albatross in flight. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Taw and to one of the photographers 
who was present, was moved by Mr, F. Lewis and seconded by 
Mrs. Hanks, ‘ 
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EXHIBITS 


Mr. W. Haase: Grampians flowers—Pultencer subalpina (rosea), Coleet- 
asia cyanca, Borania pilosa, Borania Pinata, Melaterca dienssata, Cono- 
spermium Mitchell, Bavera sessilifora, Grevillea cleoides, Lhotsqyu alpestris, 
Thryptomene calycina, Micromyrtus ciltatus. 

Mr. A, Swaby: LepPtosperinums grown by Mr. Nethercote. A hybrid 
between L, /acvigattan and L. Nicholit. 

Mr. R. Garnet: Awned seeds of the Storksbil! (introduced plant Byodtion 
cicutarivn) showing the habit of coiling spirally when dry and straightening 
wher mort. 

Mr, R, Atkins; Plants. fron Sydney area. Actinotus helionthi, Raronia 
serrulata, Eviostemon lanceolafis, Sowerbee juscea, Sivpheto triftera. 

Mr. J. S, Seaton: Pertcordia pltritosa (garden prown), 

Mr. R. D. Lee: Photos taken on the Longwood/Tallaropk excursion; 
members at Longwood reserve; section of the reserves Cheiranthera linearis, 
Soogewis genieudata, Drasecra glanduligara, Dilttpynia floribunda, Diurts 
sil phered, 

Mr, C, J, Gabriel; Victorian Cowrie shells—Usbilia hesitata Iredale, 
Trivia merces Iredale, Cuproce anyustata Gmel. and varieties, 

Miss E. Mache: Two varieties of Aaicula or Pear] Oyster from which 
the finést pearls are take. Pid ¢dérnta—Fan shell. One of the few 
species of shell that are of a cellular structure. 


LYRE-BIRD “STALKING” IN MID-SUMMER 


On Janvary 29, 1950, With great determination to give an Enelistiman 
the best possible impressions af our country, we plawned to visit Sher- 
brooke Forest and see the lyre-birds. The day dawned hot and stifling, 
and it seemed foolhardy to pursue our plans; but, with the hope of some 
relicf from the heat, we set out. After ones fruitless “stalk” cr was 
decided to have hinch by the bridwe at the falls. 

We had just settled dows when, not a yard from our visitor, there 
stood a hen bird. It seemed like wishful thinking, but she stayed 
jaraging round our camp for nearly five minutes, quite unafraid, thouglt 
spurning all proffered titbits of meat. Presently the cock came ta join 
his miate and offspring (also present at a short distance) and we were 
privileged to witness. a continpous fivesminute recital and parade of his 
new season's! finery (unfortunately, not spread). 

Although it as rather utusnal to hear these birds so well im [ate 
sutncr, Mr, Chisholm thinks that, having just grown in his plumage 
after the October moult, the cock was feeling in fine fettle, while the hen, 
having no domesti¢ ties, woild be less prone to anxiety. 


—Daws Weston. 


... We so seldom recognize Nature as life. When someone, or luck, 
does us an il tur, or when we are just, but mot kind, to others we say 
“Tina's Tite” 

But life ts the hard, poteut seed of a tree, hfe is the tilt of a buzzard’s 
wine Life is the womb; life is the out-reaching, knowledgeable tendnil* 
oft the grapevine, Life is thrush-sang after rain, the rippling of a, muscle 
moder the seal's wet fur. It is anything hving, but not the man-made troubles 
we cal] by that name. | . ; 

From Singing in the Wilderness, by Donald Culross Peattie. 
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SAVE THE SEALS—PART | 


By Entru Coteman, Blackburn: 
Jatroductory : 
If any apology he needed for trespassing upon the natine zooln- 
gists’ “held” the poet James Montgomery offers it: 
... Creation teems with life 
From the gay flies that people the sunbeant 
To the huge whale whose home isin the deep. 
And the wise elephant that shades him in the forest. 

It seems impossible for the nature lover to corfine his interests 
to one field! But, indeed, it 2s time that every nattiralist should 
take up the cause of our seals. Having seen those at Seal Rocks 
(Western Port) and watched at close quarters a stray seal dis- 
porting for five days about some rocks near the Cowes jetty, as 
well as the apparently happy captives of our Aquarium, it came 
as 4 surprise to read “Seals and wairuses make up a separate order, 
af little concern in nature study.” (Leach’s Nature Sindy, p. 306). 
Although Dr, Leach was dealing with classification, the last six 
words will surprise all who are Reiliar with the anatomy of the 
seal—its perfect adaptation for aquatic life and the capture of sea 
food; its development from a jand animal, so clearly written on 
its webbed fin-feet; nostrils that close underwater permitting it 
to swim for long periods without respiration; the ease and grace 
with which it still uses its hands and feet in the manner of its land» 
bound ancestors. 

“The fiving platypus, echidna, keala and kookaburra have done 
more to make Australia known abroad than any politician living 
or dead.” (Argus, 3/1/36). The seal should be added to the list 
of Australia’s animal ambassadors, The chief reason that so few 

le have made a close study of the seal lies in its inaccessibility. 
A visit to the Aquarium reveals its beauty, its dexterity in two 
elements, its dog-like friendliness, its mild, trusting eyes and its 
frolicsome ways, even in confinement, where, of necessity, life is 
a long-drawn question “hetween a meal and a meal.” 

Unafraid of us they gambol in and out of the pool, their stream- 
lined bodies making torpedo-like dives, to reappear on the surface 
many yards away, Then they haul out to continue their frolies an 
“land,” playing like dogs, with open mouths pretending to bite; 
chasing each other with surprising swiftness until one, losing its 
foothold, will finish the race by sliding, just as swiftly, on its stomach 
—skylarking as though on the rocks of their natural habitats. This 
is not morbid anatomy, but a study of the living seal. 

It will be seen that there really is no excuse for not knowing 
the seal. We should be able to supplement this observation of the 
living animal with some knowledge of its anatomy derived from 
museum specimens. I found none tin our Melbourue Museum. In 
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1882 Sie Frederick McCoy wrote of having placed there imate and 
female adults and a pup. Possibly methods of preserving the skins 
were not then perfected, ? 

According to Professor F, Wood Jones, writing in 1925, “the 
specimens of our fur seal in the nuscums of Australia are altogether 
insufficient, although countless thousands of skins have been 
exported, it would be difficult to procure in the scientific institu- 
tions of the Commonwealth enough material to make a satisfactory 
scientific examination of the animal as a species.” This lack has 
probably been attended to since the above was written. 

But it is only in the water thar one fully realizes the beauty 
and grace of the seal, Said Kipling’s Eddi, with his mouth full of 
rack-cod caught by Meon‘s seal: “Surely God has made the seal 
the loveliest of His creatures in the water. Look how Padda 
breasts the current! He stands up to it like a rock,” 


Feeding Habits 


We have nnich to learn about the habits of seals, Apart from 
a few fish, cephalopods, an occasional crayfish and as much flesh 
as they cau break from the detested stingray, we know Irttle ot 
their 100d preferences; yet it may be assumed that many other 
creatures are eaten, possibly also sea-grass ar other sea flora, 
Pebbles and quite Jarge stones up to the size of a tennis ball are 
sametines Tound in the stamach. It is suemised that they serve 
a digestive purpose, perhaps to break up fish-bones, so that digestive 
juices may more readily act on them, just as smuall stones and grit 
in the gizzards of hirds are said to grind up corn, 

The pet hares of the poet Cowper greedily ate sand when he 

laced a jar of it in their houses, Certain birds eat teathers. The 

ritish grebe, aceording to Colonel Rankin, feeds feathers to its 
young, probably to line the gut and reduce risk of perforation by 
fish bones; ov a5 a strainer, or even to supply ergosterol which 
elaborates vitamins. Mr. Henderson, keeper of the seals at our 
Aquarium, suggests that the stones ave inadvertently scooped up, 
with a fish, from the sea-bed. He very kindly placed some stones 
in the seals’ enclosure in order to note their re-action, but so far 
shee have evinced mo interest in them, ; 

é may, hawever, find a parallel in the earth-eating habits of 
animals, and even of some primitive people, apparently to supply 
something lacking i the diet, During investigations made at Sea! 
Rocks by Mr. iF Lewis, then: Inspector of Fisheries and Game. 
an old male and a young seil were killed, The stomach of the old 
one was full of fluid only, and that of the other’contained merely 
a few bunches of red worms, , 

According to Mr. Lewis “huge heaps of barracoota bones may 
be seen on Seal Rocks, and from this it is apparent that one of 
the principal sources of their food is the shoals of barracoota so 
common in the Strait.” This suggests that seals carried fish to 
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Above: “Sally.” a South Australian seal at Koala Park, Adelaide, 
watild follow the keeper at feeding time. 
Below: A stray seal, frum Seal Rocks, played and fed about Cowes 
Jetty for five days. He taught an admiring crowd much about the 
ways of seals. 
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the Rocks to consume, but our fur seals appear to feed only in the 
water. Is it not possible that sea-birds were responsible for those 
heaps of bones? 

The Aquarium seals do not care for barracoota; they prefer 
salmon-trout which are cut up and tossed to them in the pools, 
Mullet are swallowed whole. If fed with a fish too big to swallow 
they hold it with their sharp seizing-teeth and shake it, until a 
piece is broken off. When Padda the tame seal was brought outside, 
and offered a mullet of the same size as those fed to him in the 
water, he could not swallow it although he made several attempts, 
then dropped it on the ground and left it. A mullet seized in the 
sea would probably be tossed up and caught head first, water on 
its skin aiding the swallowing. 

Hood and Harp seals, which breed only on ice floes, may bring 
fish ta a floe to consume. I have seen a picture of one with its 
foot on a fish, as if it were tearing flesh from it, 

Tt must be a strange experience for seals to be transferred from 
buoyant sea-water to fresh-water pools, In natural conditions 
much seawater would be gulped down with the fish. The authori- 
ties at the Aquarium kindly placed a large bowl of fresh sea-water 
in the seals’ enclosure. Mrs, Green, Secretary and Manager, 
reported (22/6/50) that they had been closely observing the seals’ 
reactions. “They make no attempt to drink the water, although 
they are quite interested in taking fish from it.’ Mr. Lewis saw 
a big seal lapping up sea-water like a dog. 

At Sorrento, when Mr. W. Roe and two other adults were 
fishing from rocks off Jubilee Point, they saw a seal dive three 
times, each time bringing up a fish about the size of a mullet, 
which it tossed ito the air, caught and swallowed. On the fourth 
dive it came to the surface with a fair-sized crayfish which was 
tossed and swallowed in the same way. Said Mr. Roe: “If any one 
had told me that a seal could swallow a crayfish I should not have 
believed it.” However, Tasmanian fisherman have complained that 
eighty per cent of underweight crayfish turned out of the pots 
are destroyed by seals before they reach the sea-floor. 

A fisherman at Seal Rocks reported having seen a seal throwing * 
into the air a stingray until it came to pieces. (Fishes of Australia, 
Whitley, 1940.) 

Professor Wood Jones watched for hours a seal playing with a 
large Fiddler (Stingray family}, The seal setzed hold of some part 
of the Fiddler and shook it, as a dog shakes a rat, As the heavy 
Fiddler was flung away some chunk was ripped from its body. The 
seal then circled round the sinking Fiddler and repeated the per- 
formance, In these instances the seal was tossing the fish, not 
to swallow, but to break pieces from it, 

Time and patience are exhausted in training “performing” seals, 
yet nothing a sea] can learn from man is as marvellous as its own 
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hatural actions, seen even m an aquariui, With a few rocky 
“euterops’’ placed aruund the pools, the seals will teach us thar 
man himself has much co learn iron seals. 


A Lesson from Aitievica 


“Some extra pesos fine the pockets of a few Mexicans and the 
escutcheon of man’s trusteeship of wild lie on this planet has. 
recetyed another bar sinister’ 

Thus wrote Professor W. Beebe, when he learted, that, for a 
consideration, the Mexican powers had rescinded their protectiow 
over the sea-lions of San Benito, and that they had all beem 
slaughtered for canned deg food, Thos¢ sea ons had worn sniooth 
the rocks on which they had clanbered for centuries—worn down 
and polished the sharpest out-croppings. Now nothing was left 
of then on the aland but hides and skeletons. 

“Tt may be," said Professor Beebe, “that a remnant of the seals 
escaped, and, with the otconquerable faith in life and existencé 
with which we like to endow the splendul vitality of wild creatures, 
may again creep fearfully out upon land and try to re-instate them 
selves, to bring forth their babies, and to enjoy life, freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness as they know it,’—~a forlorn hope as. 
Professor Beebe well knew. 

The fur seals of Guadalupe, which had probably lived on the: 
island for at least Afty million years, were slaughtered and rendered 
neatly extinct within 40 years, “Two bundred thousand were- 
slaughtered on the island,” said Prof. Beche, “to protect our grand- 
tnothers from chilblains, till nothing was left of them but a few 
skulls an miuseunts, ancl. an ancient moth-eaten cloak in some for- 
gotten attic.” Y 

Professor Beebe's indictment applies to the white inhabitants of 
Australia who pernntted ruthless and useless slaughter of one of 
otir greatest ving assets, Although the ahorigine speared seals for- 
food and ail, his depredations, owing to his nomadic habits and 
primitive weapons, made Httle difference to the seal population. 
Their merciless slaughter by the white man must have startled him,, 
whe killed to eat, not for sport, and who’ practised a restraint that 
enabled hin to exist man adinittedly hard land. Every seal nursery 
in the world tells the same sorry tale of rnan's barbarism and greed. 

Beflote dealing with the history of our aw seals let me briefly 
relate the story of the loot and ruin of North Pacific seals, and 
their to-tardy rehabilitation, The habits and lite processes of these 
seals differ little from our own. Although the skins of Australian 
jut seals cannot compete with those of the North Pacific, in view 
of the present world need for oil and skins, and the periodical 
demands of fisherman that the number of aur seals should he 
reduced, the story offers a lesson by which we may perhaps profit. 
1¢ should, at least, be widely known. 
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Massacre of North Pacific Seals . 

The following abridged nates are taken from the Pactfic Historical 
Review 1935. 

By the year 1911 the Narth Pacific fur seal was little more than 
a reminder of the greed and rapacity of inan. The magnificent herd 
on the Pribilof Islands had heen redyced from approximately four 
millions tn 1867 to a rapidly dwindling 100,000. A parallel deci- 
mation had occurred in Russia’s Cornmander Islands, the only 
other important seal rookery in the North Pacific. 

At the rate of slaughter it would be only a matter of a few years 
before the fur seal, one of the most beautiful of wild creatures, 
world become, practically extinct, The story of how the herd was 
saved and rehabilitated by the North Pacific Sealing Convention 
of [911, should he known wherever seals abound. "This Convenrian 
Was a major victory in the struggle for the conzervation of natural 
resources, 4 teiuinph for diplomacy, and a landmark in the histary 
of international co-operation.” 

tt was estimated that not more than one maje seal in 100 
was necessary for the propagation of the herd, and that a judicious 
ejimination of a large number oi bachelor seals is biologically 
unobjectionable, and at the same time commercially desirable. On 
land it was easy to identify unnecessary males. but between 1881- 
1882 pelagic sealing develaped i.e., killing floating or swimming 
seals, in which condition it was impossible to distinguish the sexes; 
so that 80 per cent of those killed were females, which range further 
far food than males, and because of regulated land-kilting, there 
were more of them. Most of these fentales were not only m calf 
again, but had left in the nurseries a nursing pup which would 
now starve to death, 

Tn 1896 G. A. Clarte counted 16,000 starving pups of two islands 
of the Pribilofs. Moreover, half the seals that were shot from 
pelagic schooners (Canadian and American) swan away mortally 
wounded, and their bodies were not recayered, Land sealing opera- 
tions in the Pribilofs were conducted by U.S.A, under carefully 
regulated gaverument control; but pelagic sealers operated outsice 
the three mile radius, 

America nally took, the extreme position that. since the seals 
bred in Ametican territory, they were American property, and 
sejazed pelagie schooners operating in the high seas. Britain protes- 
ted, and the questions were referred toa tribunal which sat in Paris 
m 1893. The decision was on every count agaist U.S.A. The 
tribunal, however, laid down rides which it was believed would 
prevent extermination of the seals, aniong them, 2 close season of 
three months, use of fire arms forbidden, pelagic schooners sot to 
approach within, 60 miles of the rookeries. 

But female seals ranged beyond 60 miles. Spears were used, 
which were silent and more deadly, atid the close season proved to 
be at the wrong time of the year. Tn 1897 U8.A, took un the 
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matter af pelagic sealing with Great Britain in earnest, and passed 
a law forhidding irs own citizens lo engage in it, This virtually 
gave Canadians a monopoly of pelagic sealing! 

Then Japanese pelagic sealers appeared in great numbers off the 
Pribilofs, and as ihey were not bound by the decision in operation 
between Great Rritain and U.S.A. they could use firearms and 
operate in the close season, At one period 25 Japanese pelagic 
schaoners with 810 men and 210 sinaih boats were operating, There 
was wholesale butchery just outside the three mile line, and the 
herd seemed doomed, Japanese schooners were often seized and 
warning shots were fired. When crews of four Japanese schooners 
Janded on the Pribilof nurseries and began slaughtering the seuls, 
five of the poachers. were killed, two wounded and 12 were taken 
prisoner, Japan made no protest, although things were unpleasant. 

Tn 1897 Japan, Russia and U.S,A. sent representatives te a joint 
coulerence in Washington, and three powers agreed to prahibit 
pelagic sealing if Great Brilain would come into the agreement. 

Phis, influenced by Canadian protests, she refused to do, although 
she cauld not fail to see that pelagic sealing was self-desernetive. 
Loudon was the seal dressing and dyeing centre of the world. 
Extermination of the American herd would end a profitable busi- 
nese 

The North Pacific Sealing Curiverition of 1911 prohibited pelagic 
sealing by cilizerts or subjects of the signatory nations. As a result, 
it was now in the interests of the four powers, Japan, Russia, Great 
Britain and America to work for the presetvatiun of fur seals. 
‘To compensate, U.S.A, agreed to give Creat Britain 15 per cent 
. the sealskins obtained in the Pribilofs and a similar share to 

apan. 

The Convention had shown that pelagic sealing, only, was the 
ourse of the fur seal. Within one year after cessation of the practice, 
the Pribiloi herds had imereased, especially the female seals, By 
1932 the 100,000 seals of 1911 had increased to 1,219,000. Yet 
in that same year 49,336 superfluous males were killed and their 
skins sold, All parties gained by the Convention. Japanese and 
pelagic sealers were compensated for discontinuing an industry 
that would inevitably have ended within a few years! 


Hood and Harp Seating 


Referring to the killing of pups, one must mention the Hood and 
Harp seala which live in the open seas, resorting ro Aretic iec 
floes for breeding. The long established Ilood and Harp fisheries 
are based ou the taking of pups. Very few adults are taken as 
they tuke to the water at the approach of hunters. The extretnely 
fat, nursing young are unable to leave the floes on which they were 
horn, The average atmual catch of these seals frorm 1860-1930 was 
196,019; 223.708 were taken in 1934, and the annual catch has 
exceeded half a million ity certain years, 
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According to C, H, Townsend (Seience 1934) the survival of 
great numbers of breeding seals has sufficed for the notably pro- 
Jonged maintenance of the fishery, Mr. Townsend, who has records: 
dating back to 1795, says that, with wo heavier killing than that 
of the past decade the fishery may last indefinitely. 

1 do not know whether Professor Beehe's books are in the F_N.C_ 
library, I hope so, for his nature-swriting is 4 warn) living thing- 
His descriptions are wrapped ahout with few of tose technicalities 
that are anathema to the average nature lover. The living creature 
was more to him than any museum of herharium speciinens, and 
because he studied them at close quarters his descriptions have: 
all the fascination of the living creature, 


(Ta be continued.) 


MIMICRY OF LYRE-BIRDS 


By Freo, Lewrs 


Most people who have studied the lyre-birds in Sherbrooke (prest. wear 
Melbourne. are, I think, firmly of the opinion that the male birds confine 
their mimicry to bird songs and other calls of the forest and do not copy 
sounds emanating from or associated with human beings, 

Sotne poople, however, claitn to have heard the birds imimicking sucy 
sounds as wood Caan dogs barking, chajns rattling, whistles, ete. ; 
but the birds af Sherbrooke, so far as 1 know, have never been lieard to 
copy any of these, 

It was with great interest, therefore, that I read a letler m a recetst 
issue of the AAC, Weekly from a young correspondent who lives in the 
McPherson ranges of Southern Quéensland, These ranges mark the northern- 
most limit of the lyre-birds' habitat, the species here bemg Mentira albert, 
while the southern ote is ktiown as M. nowte-hallandiae, The, habits of 
the two species are very sirailar, although thelr appearance is rather different, 

I wrote to the A.B.C.’s correspondent and have now receive! some very 
interesting information from the gir)’s mother, who states that some time 
apo met) went inte the scrub om ranges near theie home, where lyre-hirds are’ 
very plentiful, and began chopping dowrl trees, Two or three weeks after” 
these meu had teft the district, Iyre-hirds were heard intating the sounds 
of chopping wood and whistling, My correspondent says the mimicry was 
faultless and the birds even changed their tone to suit the cutting of the 
different timbers in that district; even barking dogs were copied, . 

When the birds were disturbed they changed over to the ery of bower-lirds 
and parrots before becoming silent. They ate heard in the rearning 2nd 
late affernoon during the months of May to August inclusive. The Chief 
Foresiry officer of the district told my informant that lyece-bieds are very 
numerous in the Lamington National Park, situated in the McPlersort 
Ranges south of Brisbane and adjoining the border of New South Wales. 

J haye another record (irom South Gippshand in Victoria) af lyre-binds 
imitating whistles. My informant is a young farmer who worked on 2 
timber mill in the hills. Io order to get the logs across a deep gully, the mill 
workers arranged a 'Aying-fox” and a system of whistles—one to stop. 
(wo to haf, and so on. All went well at Grst; but one day the work became 
disorganized because of incorrect whistle signals. Mutual recrinsinatians fed 
to arguments and a serious accident was only averted Beewuse one of the 
party, perhaps more observant than his fellows, woke up to the tact that 
a male lyre-bied in the vicinity had. taken to onmicking thy signal whistles 
of the mill! 
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NOTES ON BLUE-FLOWERED WATER-LILIES 
By G. H. Fervesston, Canberra. 


Does Nymphaea stellata really occur in Australia? 


Baron vou Mueller and Bentham identified Anstralian maternal 
with this oriental species, and later Ewart® (probably following 
their adentificatiuns) did the same, Other botanists have stated 
“that NV, stellefa occurs in African, while other again claim that it 
~uceurs in tropical Asia and the Archipelago as far south as Java. 
The type came from $.W. India and, before proceeding further, 
det me quote the original description of Niyonpihaea stellala by 
Walldenow (in Livneet Spec, Plat. 11, p- 1153, 1799") : 


“N. foliis: cordatiy integerrinos, lobis divarieatis, srutis, calyot acute 
ttraphyllo petalis acutis longicte, W. 

Citambel, RAved. wal IL, p, 53 t 27, 

‘Sternformige Seerose, W. 

Fabitat i Malabariac equis. 4." 


The genus Nyatphea is, to say the least, a dificult yne, Species 
thave been established on slight variations in coluur and form, and 
‘it is aften very hard to arrive ata suitable inethod of discriminating 
those “species’*—a difficulty admitted by various authorities from 
fire to time. 

Before 1900, there was a tendency among British botanists to 
include aif blue water-hhes under the name of "NV, stelleja;’ while 
nany foreign ¢xplorer-naturalists, especially in Africa, were inclined 
to call each vatiatiun a “new species.” Thus, the original No stellate 
has acqttired many synonyms* and has been njuch confused with the 
North African NV, cerilea and South African N. capensis 

H, Conard’, L, H, Bailey, and later K. Domin!® have all attemp- 
‘ted to elucidate the genus, with some emphasis on blue-flowered 
species. N’. stellata has heen variously described as having dark 
hive, light biue, purple, pink and white flowers, and at the same 
tine with leaves varying considerably in shape and colour om the 
under-side. It has been described as either fragrant or inadorons. 
The plant must thereiore be exiremely variable—provided that 
one atid the saine species has been described by different writers, 

Without considering the species, there are several forms of blue 
water-lilies known 10 exist in Australia. Flowers vary in colour 
fram dark te pate blue and almost to white (or, at least, a whittsh- 
bine); sometimes they are large (up to a foot in diameter), at 
other times. only a few inches across—and sometimes fragrant, 
The blooms may float or be carried well above the water, and the 
umber of petals may vary considerably. In addition, the leaves 


*Conrad’ giver the date of Willdenow'n Specten Planiarum uo pe E07, but eo 
original copy in the Melbourne National Herbarium definitely bears the date 17”P. 
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differ much in size and may have entire or conspicuously incised 
margins. The leaf shape may also vary somewhat, and these water- 
lilies may be found in habitats ranging from slow-running streams 
to deep lagoons, 

It is certain that one distinctive species occurs i Austrabia, viz. 
N. gigantea, the very large blue-Aowered Myrpiiea, which is placed 
in a special sub-genus (4NECPHY A) on account of the absence 
of carpellary styles and anther appendages. Its flowers, however, 
have been recorded as varying from dark blue to light blue; there 
is also on record a smaller yariety Ng. wolacea with dark purplish- 
blue petals, and a vaniety Hudseniana which was said to be a cross 
mith WW. Stellata, bul, according to J, H. Railey,® 1 is evidently only 
a N. gigantea seedling. Bailey gives specific rank to N. vielacea 
and admits a white variety, a smaller specimen of which was ¢an- 
fused by F, von Mueller with MN. fetyngona. Conard? queries the 
existence of genuine N. tetragone in Australia, yet the only collec- 
tion bearing that name in Melbourne Herbarium (from Barron 
River, North Queensland, collected by W. Sayer, 1886) is a very 
good match for N. fefragona, var. angusia (syn, N. pygniea Ait.) 
as occurrmg in the Himalayan region—hut this littke North Queens- 
land plant has Dive petals, instead of the pure white ones of 
tetragona! 

Crnsultatian with the Chromosome Atfas'’® shows that the chidnio- 
some number of N. stellata is 28 (where x = 7 or 14)and it is 
interesting to note that A. capersis (also a blue-flowered species) 
has the same number of chromosomes. On the other hand, NV, 
gigantea has a chromosome number of 224 aml is obviously a 
polyploid form. Tf such wide variation exists between two niajor 
species, V_ stellata and N. gigantee, it ts reasonable to expect that 
intermediate forms exist also, especialby in Australia. 

This fact of polyploidy in the species gives rise to some specula- 
tion into the origin of N. gigantea. Can it be simply a polyploid of 
N, stellata or some other species? The peculiar style and anther 
characters of gigantea would secm lo négative such a possibility. 
Moreover, the chromosome piumber appears to be a definite guide 
in identifying this species and will probably prove useful in the 
identification of any intermediate forms, should these exist. 

L. Gilbert’? writes of Nymphaea species: “.. , pale and dark 
hiue with some almost white .. . of about 4 in. to 6 in. across, 
many-petalled and most fragrant .... There was a small, dark 
bluc type which seemed linuted to the rivers,” referring to South- 
port and envitons and Manton River, N. Territory. 

At Coomallie Creek, N.T., in 1943, I recorded a species known - 
locally as “Darwin Violets.” This was a small, light blue (varying 
to alinust white} Nymphea with an intense fragrance of violets, 
hence the name. ‘This species does not appear to have been recorded 
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Noymphea gigantea Hook., from Northern Territory—a well prepared 
collection in the Melbourne Herbarium. Note absence of anther append- 
ages and of styles on the radiating carpels. 


(Photo.: H. T. Reeves) 
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in any botanical works, but T imagine it to be quite a distinctive 
one. Owing to the contingencies of the war, I did not preserve 
a specimen and the plant has never heen identified botanically. 

Examination of material in the various Australian herbaria 
throws very little hight on this problem, for the genus is poorly 
represented in collections. Reference to botanical gardens for bot- 
anical information has shown most small blue-flawered water lilies 
to be labelled “'. sfeiata”’ and these have varied somewhat in 
habit. Herbarium specimens labelled “NV. sfedlata™ do not agree 
in all details with descriptions of the typical S.E. Asian plant and 
it is probable therefore that these so-called "N. sted/ata” are refer- 
able to other blue-flowered Nya plese from various parts of Aus- 
tralia. 

Of all attempts so far to straighten out the taxonomy and 
nomenclature of blue water-lilies, the monograph of Conard? is um- 
questionably the best. He examined copious fiving inaterial over 
four years and studied all available types in Kew and elsewhere. 
He restricted N. stellata to tropical Asian and Indonesian distri- 
bution (extending to Java and the Philippines)—the sole blue 
species of that region—and he records one species for Australia 
and New Guinea, viz, NV. gtganfea, also its small variety vielecca. 
The var, vielacea has a long synonymy and had been treated as a 
distinct species under the following names: A’, Banhsti, N. serrata, 
N. repanda, N. versicolor, N. stellata (but not of Willdenow) and 
N. Brownii Bailey®. 

The exact relationships between the many colour and habit forms 
of Australian Nympleee can only he discovered by careful field 
work. There also appears to be some scope for research into the 
chemical-botanical environment of our water-lilies. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there have been no chemical analyses of the 
water and soil in areas where various colour forms of .\V’. stellate 
or N, gigantea are known to vecur, It is an established fact that 
the colour variations of the garden hydrangea—from pink through 
mauve to blue—are attributable to minor elements in the soil and 
to the pH of the soil. Possibly the colour forms of a hlue-flowered 
Nyntphea are affected in the same way, 

It is not suggested that one should even attempt to define the 
limits of a species on theoretical grounds; but, in view of the 
evidence submitted, is it not possible that the true N. stellata 
nught also exist in Australia? Our far northern areas share many 
species in common with India and Indonesia—why not a blue 
Nymphaa? Blue water-lities are to be found in all continents except 
Europe and South America, and, of the eight species in Conard’s 
monograph’, five are restricted to Africa. The accompanying key 
is based on the characters outlined by Conard. 
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KEY TO THE BLUE SPECIES OF NYMPHAEA 


(Adapted from H. S, Conard's Monograph, "The Waterlilies,” Carnegie 
Institution Publication No. 4, 1905.) 


Carpels without styles; stamens exceeding 300; anthers 
with only minute appendages or none at all; 
petals 18-50 .. .. of sats we ee ON. gigantea 
7 and var, violacra 
. “(Australia and New Guinea} 
Carpellary styles present, stamens less than 200; 
anthers with conspicuous appendages. 
Leayes conspicuously dehate or crenate. 
Petals 11-14; stamens 33-55; deayEs pink or blue 
violet beneath .. .- _, bee ee te ve ee) WM. stellata 
and var. cyanca 
; (India, Java, Borneo, Philippines) 
Petals 20-30; stamens ASRS, leaves green on 
both sides .. .. . 3 ne ot .. WN. capensis 
’ ‘and var. eatiau accor ae 
and var, zansibartensis 
(Sauth and East Airica and Madagascar) 
Leaves entire or almost so. 
Mature leaves bulbiferous 2 2. 2. 0, 1... -. 0, No amicranifia 
‘ (West Africa) 
Mature faye never bulbifcrous. a 
Petals 5-10; stamens 10-16 (very small plant} N. heudetutit 


(West Africa) 
Petals 12-20; stamens excceding 50. 
Petals obtuse; anther appendages minute .. N. elegans 
(Texas and Mexico ta Guatemala) 
Petals acute; anther appendages long and slen- 
der. 
Stamens 50-75; leaves green topeathy with 
purple spots .. ..°.. am. .. N. caerulea 
‘(North and Central Africa) 
Stamens ahout 100: Icaves purplish to deep 
royal purple on the underside ,- .. ,, .. WN. ealliantha - 
(Central and S.W. Africa) 
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ORCHIDS OF EAST GIPPSLAND 
By N, A. Waxurienp, Cann River 


The list of Orchid species known to occur in East Gippsland 
was Jast brought up to date in a short paper in this journal in 
January 1949. A back reference was published there, indicating 
other reports on the subject; so that a complete Jist jor the district 
ts available to the orchid student. 

The recent publication of two new species, and the finding of 
some additional material, should be noted 10 bring the subject com- 
pletely up-to-date 

Dendrobiuan spectosuuy, far from being rare, is extremely abund- 
ant in parts ot the granites of the Genoa area and the Howe Ranges. 
There is one small patch on Devonian sandstone near the Upper 
Genoa River, and the specigs is reported to be at Buldah and 
Wingan Inlet. 

Dendrabinan striclatian is widespread and abundant on rock 
outerops of the Cana-Genoa district, and is seattered thence in 
numerous localities as far west as Suggan Buggan and the Mitchell 
River. . 

Sarcochitus faicatus 18 doomed to extinction at Noorinbee, as 
the jungles on the Cann River flats fall to the march of progress; 
sa it is very praufying to know that this gem of our flara is ta 
be fond elsewhere in Victoria. It flourishes in.an almost inacces- 
sible valley, completely syrrounded hy the spurs of the Howe 
Ranges, some miles from the one isolated farm east of Mallacoota 
tnlet, 

Sarcanthus inidentatus 1s very plentiful im several heavy jungles 
of Southern Croajmgalong, but is not known irom west of the 
Snowy River, 

Prasophyllum Rogeérsit has been reeorded once only in Victoria. 
Yb . H. Miller at Mallacoota. (See Wic. Nat., Vol. 7, 
p. 206. | 

Prasophyllum appendiculatust (Mie. Nar, Vol. 66, p. 2125, 
inhabits the Xanthorrhwa country near Cann and Genoa, and will 
most likely occur in adjoining parts of New South Wales, 

Prasophyliam alpinion (Syn. P. Tadgelhausm), is very abundant 
in the Cobberas-Nunniong area fram 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Prasaphyllum Brainci? was found at Marlo by Mr. F. Robbins in 
October 1937, but the specimen remained worecorded until Mr, 
WH. Nichulls identified it quite recently, 

Prasephyliun flavnne.is subalpme at Bidwell, on the Upper 
Delegate River. 

Prasophyllian Sutton flowers in late January in the Cobboras 
Mountains, at from 4,500 to 6,000 feet. 

Thelymitra irregularis (s¢e Vie, Nat., Vol, 63, p. 206), is not 
uncommon in the moist sedgy heaths at Reedy Creek, near Catin 
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' 
River, where jit is associated with several other species of its 
genus. 

Thelyntitra. Matthews is scattered tn the granitic gravels of Lhe 
Cann River and Genoa districts, 

Thelynutya vetecta, reported in Vite. Nat,, Vol, 66, p. 225, was 
first dtscovéred by Miss Alexander, a Bendoe schoolgirl. The first 
and second spectniens were in firm grassy ground bordering the 
Sphagnum bog at Bidwell, and a third specimen was found by Mr. 
J, H. Willis in the moss-bed. 

Spicul@a Auntiana: In view of the list of jocalities recently pul 
lished in /ic, Nat., Vol. 64, p. 246, it should he noted that this quaint 
orchid occurs also at Orbost (N S,W.}, Bendoc (W. Hunter) and 
Mallacoota (Miss Ruth Clark )- 


“Soicnlea irritabilis” should be deleted from all Victorian lists. 
In the 1928 F.N.C.V. Census, it is listed as “E., 1 spm.", It 
appears that the specimen concerned was never preserved. It was 
recorded thus on the authority of Mr, Chas, French, who remem- 
bered the Baron's excitement when a single specimen of “Draksea” 
canic to hand from East Gippsland, Unless a imistake in locality 
was made, it is more than likely that the true identity of the 
specimen was Spicuicea Huatiane, then an undescribed species, 
rather than the superficially similar northern specics. 


Glossodia mor is mot fare in the district, as it occurs in vast 
number's throughout the range of the Xenfhorrhoee hastiis country 
from Marlo to the border, 


Caladenta veriabihs (Mie Nat., Vol 66, p. 223), occurs on the 
Marlo heathlinds, where two typical specimens wer collected in 
1938. It is evident however that the species is connected with the 
eastern form of €. cardiechila; but even so, the recognition of this 
forin as a species is undoubtedly justified, and is a step farther 
towards a workable classification of a very difficult group, 


Cryptostyfis: It is worth recording that, although much similar 
country las been explored farther east, C, erecta has not been 
found m Victoria other than near Marlo, and C, Huntertone in 
only two additional Incaiities, both by the highway, near Bellbird - 
and at McKenzie River, 

We now knew of 113 East Gippsland orchids, representing all 
but one of the 25 Victorian genera, The largest gronps are 
Pterastylis (22), Caladenia (18), Prasophyllum (16) and Thely- 
mitra (13), Two species are endemic to jhe area, and 11 others 
are not found elsewhere in Victoria. 

The accompanying maps show the complete known Victorian 
distributions of the 13 orchid species which in this State are 
restricted to East Gippstand. All except six of the locality records 
which are marked on these maps are from the writer's observations, 
and the type localities of the two endemic species are indicated. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meetings of the Club was held at the National 
Herbarium on Monday, December 11, 1950, the President, Mr. 
EF, E, Lord and about 120 members and friends attending. 

News of the death of Mr. Gilbert Rodger of Hall's Gap was 
received with deep regret. 

The President explained the reason for non-arrival of Naturafists 
to some members, Hanurary Officers of the Cluh were doing all 
they could, but the company responsible far stencilling and checking 
the wrappers was suffering from Jahour shorfages and would 
rectify the position as soon as possible. Members failing to receive 
their Mtctorian Naturalist are asked to advise either the Treasurer, 
Librarian or Secretary, but not the: Editor, 

Christmas Greetings were received from Mr, and Mrs. F, S- 
Colliver, of Brisbane, Queenslarid. 


MEMBERS’ NIGHT 


Club members had heen asked to bring nature notes and be 
prepared to speak briefly on sore topic of particular interest to 

em, 

Miss Ina Watson opened with a talk on “Cuckoos" and described 
the maling habits of the large Channel-billed species. 

Mr. C. J. Gabriel remarked on ‘three species of “Worm Shells,” 
At the request of Mrs. Sarovich, Mr. Gabriel commented on 
poisonous Cone Shells, describing the method of attack and symp- 
toms leading to the death of a victim. 

Miss N, Fletcher’s nature note came in the form of questions 
and answers about the nature and breeding habits of the Fairy 
Penguin. 

Mr. H. C. E. Stewart outlined points of interest in two recent 
club excursions, with descriptions of the flora on the Ben Cairn 
and Mount Donna Buaug sub-alpine area, also the “penguin 
parade” at Phillip Island. 

Mr. C. Lewis recounted his successes and failures in trying to 
grow the coastal Wedding Bush. 

Mr. R. D, Lee stressed the fact that a naturalist is never “stump- 
ed” for interest anywhere and illustrated this by projected photos, 
of Howers, birds, reptiles, shells and seaweeds within a small area 
at Sorrento, 
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Miss J. W. Raff gave lively descriptions of the Sea-horse, Pipe- 
fish, Acorn Barnacle and swin bladder of cerraiy fish, 

Mr, J, Ros Garnet described with drawings the paollinatinn of 
Cinnamou Bells (Potata Orchid) by bees of the genus Exonenra. 

Mr, A. A, Baker brought the evenitig's subject to a close with an 
account of the iormation of “Graphic Granite"—a very inter- 
esting and attractive whitish tock with stratified blackish markings, 
reminiscent of Babylonic cuneiform characters. 


EXHIBITS 


Miss J. W. Raff: Dried specimens of (a) Acorn Barnacles, {b) Swim- 
bladder of Fish, (¢) Sea-horse (Hippocampus), 

Me A. A, Baker: Graphic Granite from near Balmoral, Western Victoria. 

Mr. C. J. Gabriels Mimphreqia strangest Add, (Victoria) ; Guslrachaena 
fasmtanien TWads, (Victoria); Dacosta australis Sowebry (N.S.W.), 

Mr, J. S. Seaton: Axigosunthos Masglesis grown by Mr. R. A. Hart 
oi SaalBela one specimen with a double flower; Kunzea sericea (Garden 
grows). 

Mi. H. CG. FP. Stewart: Witestetaia wacesucet ("Thaw-Baw Berry") 
fram Mount Donna Buang. near summit; Phebalinne squanmlosum (“Scaly 
Phebalium’) from the road near Den Cairn; Plorasiylis loupifalia ("Tall 
Greenhood"), and Grevillea alpina (“Mountain Grevillea"), both collected 
by Mr. Frank Hobson fronr Mount Bulfalo Nations! Park and new records 
tur the area 

Mr. K. Atkins: Mesonunron. Sroriechinis, a woody climber which grows 
ni the serubs around Brishane and is at present fluwering at the Melbourne 
Botawical Gardens the lirst time jor many voars 

Mrs. S J. Rayley: Alectryou aebeinerovs ("Smooth Rambutan"), a 
very rare Victorian tree with only one ar two apecimens now knows to be 
growing native jv the extreme east af the State. 

My. J. H, Willis: A Recent fossil mosaic of acorn barnacles and serpula, 
cemented imte thin sheets heween horiznnral slabs of granitic ron at Middle 
Island, Recherche Archipelago, WA. 

Mr. T..S, Hart: Variations. in foliage ail foral parts of the Elderberry 
Panax (Ticuhkemofunax sombuceolias) from a Croydon garden; the “svink- 
horn" fungus Autores Arehert irom a lawe at Craydon. 


DEATH TRAPS ON FORT ISLAND 


Since theee Jins been no further reference to’ Mrs. Edith Coleman's 
statement m the May Natevralist chat the ald gun pits an Fort Island were 
proving death traps to sea birds, it may be of interest to know what ag far 
back as February, 1948 Mr A FE, Tarr reported to the Council of the 
Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union that heavy mortality was occurring 
dn the Island through birds entering the conerete gun pits and being unable 
to get out again, This mater was referred to the Port OMicer of Victoria 
whe replied that the Atiny would assume responsibility for covering the 
magazine chambers on the Lslind, but in August the Secretary of Public 
Works informed the Council of the RAO, that the worl of closin 
enttances to the gun pits on Fort. Island had been completed and that 2-ine 
mesh chain wire, sipphed by the Army, had, been used. Since then no 
_turther inducmeation bas been recetved as to conditions on the island. 


—D, J. Dicxtsun. 
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SAVE THE SEALS—PART II 
‘By Eorru Coremax, Blackburn. 
History of the Seal in Australion Waters 
The time will come when the civilised man will feel that the rights 
of every living creature on the carth areas sacred as his own. Anything 
shioct of Uhrs cannot be perfect civilization. 
(David Starr Jordan.) 

The history of Australian seals makes sorry reading. When the 
while man came to Australia he found them abundant off the 
coasts, from Port Stephen, narth of Sydney, around the sottthern 
coasts to the Abrolhos m Western Australia, on the Tasmanian 
coast, and as far south ag Macquarie Island. To-day they are 
restricted in Victorian waters to a few rocky islands of Bass Strait, 
the largest colonies being at Seal Rocks (Western Port’) and Lady 
Julia Percy Fsland off Port Fairy. (See FP. Lewis in Viet. Not. 
June 1942, p. 24.) 

For how iany centuries had they clambered over their bejoverl 
rocks in comparative stiety, Tor, exceptiman, they have few enenvies ? 
Professor F. Wood Jones writes (Mommas S Anst., dat, 1925) ; 
“When unmolested, seals are naturally friendly to man, and they 
show a dog-like aptitude for human society,” 

In 1802 Péron, the medical naturalist of the (Feographe, exani- 
ined the islands of Bass Strait, When he landed at King Island’a 
sudden gale drove his ship to sea, where it was. lost [or fifteen 
days. Despite violent storms and illness, he spent those days in 
collecting mollusea and zoophytes, and in studying the “gigantic” 
seals which assembled in thousands on the coasts. Where now are 
those gigantic elephant seals? Even the ones on Macquarie Tsland 
are threatened! 

Seals in great numbers were seen in [798 by Bags, who was able, 
on his epic voyage, to eke out his dwindling provisions with seal 
flesh. French,and Ainerican vessels were sealing in Bass Strait 
soon atter tis return to Port Jackson. Nearly a million are said 
‘ta have been killed in ten years. Bass and Flinders carried to 
Londou a cargo of 6,000 seals, aud “single ships carried up to 
100,000 skins many of which rotted, not being properly preserved.” 
(Troughton, } 

Seal skins are tanned by a special process. Part of a skin, taken 
from a dead seal at Sarvento, tanned in the ordinary way, had 
become moist and mildewed two years later, The thickness of the 
skin suggested that it should be useful for leather. 

Bass was greatly impressed with the possibilities of sealing as 
a commercial enterprise. He found no inhabitants on Wilsan’s 
Protnontory, Four small barren islands, seven or eight miles north- 
cast from Sealer's Cove, were all frequented by seals, He visited 
the narthernmost—"about 13 miles in circumference, ascending 
fron the shore to a hili of moderate elevation in the centre.” 
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Neither tree nor shrub grew ot it, but the sutface was covered 
with cits of coarse grass amongst which the seals had made paths 
and petrels their burrows, There was plenty of water and drift- 
wood tor fires “to render down any artiéunt of blubber."” 

Iu 1801 James Grant visited Western Part, and found the rocky 
islands covered with seals of large size, nearly equal to that of a 
bullack, He eaid, “TI judged them to be of that species of seal 
called by the fishermen, sea-elephant.” : 

Between 1801-1815 there were 180 sealers operating in Bass 
Strait. We shall draw a veil over their methods. John Rintoul, 
in History of Esperance, 1946, records that in October 1835, “two 
lads accompanied a party of sealers along the southern coast (W, 
Avst,), and becoming disgusted with the depravity and barharity 
of thetr companions, ran away from them when about 400 miles to 
the east of Albany, They trailed along the coast : - . and after 
severe privations . _. reached Albany.” Governor King informed 
Captain Collins that a settlement had not heen formed at King 
Island, as settlers would be likely to drive away the sea-elephants 
for which the place was resorted by sealers. 

In 1825, when Hovell was sent with Captain Wetherell. convicts 
and. soldier= toy Western Port for a proposed settlement, he found 
European sealers on Phillip Island. Clad in sealskins and living in 
huts, they had with them native Women taken from the mainland, 
The settlement was rentoved in 1828, and the sealers were conveyed 
to Part Jaykson. 

Flinders found the beaches of Flinders Island (S.A.) frequented 
by seals “of the hair kind?’ A family of four or five with as many 
pups, were lying asleep at every two or three hundred yards. 
“Theie security was such that I approached several families very 
closcly without disturbing them.” Besides Hair-seals, Flinders saw 
a seal very different from the others, “Its flippers behind were 
doubled and the fore flippers were smaller and closer to the head. 
The hair was shorter and of a bluish-grey ; the nose flat and bread, 
and there was at least treble fat, I never saw a sea-clephant, but 
this might be a young female’ That “treble fat" led to the great 
destruction of thdse seals. 

At Kangaroo Island Flinders found seals and kangaroos dwelling 
amicably together on the shore, He wrote: 

Never, perhaps, has the donvnion: possessed here by the seal and the 
kangaroo heen invaded. The report of a gun would bring out two ot 
three seals from under bushes considerably further from the watersside, 
The seal seemed to be the much more discerning animal, for its actions 
hespioke a knowledge of our not being kangaroos, whereas the kangaraos 
iol infrequently appeared to consider us to be seals, 

He thought the tameness of the seals on the shore meant no 
natives or other men to molest them. Unfortunately seals seem to 
forget man’s barharism and return to the very spot where they 
have suffered mdescribable atrocities. 
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At Seat Island, Flinders killed a few seals on rhe shore, and at 
Lucky Bay (W.A.), he discovered that seals have other enemies 
besides man, His evew took a large shark, and in its stomach was 
a “tolerably Jarge” seal, bitten in two, with half a spear sticking 
into it, with which it had probably been speared by natives. Near 
King George’s Sound he saw a large eagle's nest, and in it were 
disgorged pellets containing haitof seals, as well as bones of small 
mammals, such as are cast up by owls, 

Labillardtere found seals to be conimon on islands of the Réch- 
erche Archipelago m Dee. 1792, but it is doubtiul whether they 
occur in large numbers there now ; the West. Australian Gevern- 
ment affords nominal protection during the five summer months 
{Nov, ]—March 31). About 1870 the Demipster brothers of 
Esperance were collecting seal skins which ‘abounded in the Réch- 
erche Archipelago, lair skins being worth about 30/- each” (History 
af Esperence, 1946.) 


The Case For oad Against ony Seals 


As our largest seal rookeries art neur muportant fishing groynds, 
the Government has been harrassed fron tite to time by complaints 
of fishermen that seals rob and tear their nets, interfere with cray- 
fish-pots aud take heavy toll of edible fish; aud from time to time 
the Government has wayered, or given way to deitands hat the 
nutnber of seals should be recdticed. Professor Wood Jones wrote 
(1925) ; “Were the last seal to be slaughtered, Lhe fishermen would 
probably see no increase in che abundanee of fish . . -. It is 
probably tye to sav thal more fish are eaten by fish than hy any 
other animal,” 

In order to investigate the inatter, Mr, F. Lewis; with Mv. W- 
Kernon of Cowes spent a day ut Seal Rocks {Dec. 1928). They 
anchored within 100 yards of the Rocks, and fishing with lines, 
three uf them caught fiity parrot fish in fitteen minutes, although 
seals were swimming about them all the time. Crayfish-pots had 
not heen interfered with by seals. Five were lifted for a catch of 
two dozen crayfish, Only small seals could get into the pots, and 
these, being unable to get aul waurld be drowned. 

The men Janded on the Rocks at ? a.m. It was estimated that 
there were about 1,000 seal pups, some sleeping, some in ruck pools, 
{This was the breeding season.) Mr. T.ewis thought that the skins 
_ of the young seals would “make 1p well" being of a silvery-grey, 
sofi and silky to the touch. The result of his investigations was im 
favour of the seals; the accounts of their depredations had been 
exapgerated, He did not think that, at the time, there was jnati- 
ficution for wholesale slaughter. He added: 

The mikter should be watched, and i7 im the foture the seals show 


signs of becoming too plentiful and invading bays and harbours, and it 
it be foulid that the present system cannot cope with The matter, the 
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roukeries should be visited by officers of the Department, during the 

lireeding: season, and the awinbers reduced by the killing of a cestain 

proportion -of the pups, and if possible the surplus young males. {2 1e, 

Nat., Jam, 1940.) 

Unfortunately, the nung inales would take Lo the water, resulting 
in more seals being wounded than were killed, The “present 
system” to which T think Mr, Lewts alludes, is still in foree, i.e, 
fishermen ‘are permitted to shoot any seals mterfering wath their 
fishing operations —and, as this may imean pelagic shooting, 
naturalists do not look on it with favour. Seala are difficult to 
shoot at long range, and many are merely wounded, Jt is hoped 
however that no shooting would ever be allowed during the breeding 
season, and that mo pups wouid be slaughtered—which would 
cause terrible suffering to the mother seals. 

"Tt is said that chere is po maternal affection so intetse as 
that of s wrother seal, and I do wot kuow any animal which moans 
in a more human way" wrote Lockley (1938) of the grey seals on 
Ratusay Island, west of England, As he listened 10 the moaning 
of mother seals, who had Inst their pups in A terrible storm, he 
thought that if those who had carried out, or condoned the shooting 
of seals, recently reported in Cornwall and Lreland, could hear 
that terrible “human'” wail of despair, they would never canise 
suftering to this inoffensive beast 

Said De, Fraser Darting: “There is no creature born, even among 
the great apes, which more resembles a human baby in its ways and 
cries than a baby seal; | have even seen one holding its fingers in 
its mouth,” (Nattralise on None, 1939.) Play between mother 
seals and pups is a most beautiful thing to sce. Or. Darling's hittle 
child played among them, “The seal mother, after the calf ts ied, 
turns round a little and scratches the baby on the back with her 
hand, all the way up to the head which she fundles'—imnoreover, 
“seals are aniong the few creatures that, like men, weep under the 
influence of great emotion.’ Again let me quore Professor F- 
Wood Jones (Mammals ef S, Aust. 1925): 

Pups are anly permitted by their mothers to go ta the sea when they 
gre grown tna Jair size. Even then, the first visit to the 4ea is a period 
af great anxiety for the mother. The pup is coaxed into the water, and 
guided by the mother’s tippers, tukes its frst swim. [ts every acho 
6 directed by the mother, and whenever it hecomes tan enterprising she 
beeps td its seatvird side to lead a back to land again, The whole 
lhisivess is as pretty 3 demonstration of maternal care among the mammals 
as could well be witnessed, 

Let us not support the killing of pups, nor of irresponsible 
shooting of young males. It is a matter for the Government to 
solye on humune Jines. The V.N. Club prolested strongly when . 
sariclion’ was given by the Chief Secretary for the slaughter of 
1,000 seals, (}'te. Nat,, Dec, 1941,) Fortunately the terms of the 
cantrace were such that no tenders were received ior ihe shooting. 

lt was net forgotten by Phillip Island residents ibat, when the 
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‘Argyle Government. granted permission for an experiment, 100 
seals were killed and 400 wounded, coming ashore in summer to 
putrefy or the beaches. 

When, im June, 1949, jt was reported that, for the first time 
in 40 years, professional fishermen were to kill 2,000 seals, the 
public read the press annauticement jn block capitals: SEALS ARE 
FAIR GAME AGAIN, which surely would not tend to stress 
the value of ore of our best animal assets, 

Four days tater (16/6/49) the Director of Fisheries and Game, 
in # fauna survey, is reported iu have stated that “public opinion, 
and not prosecution, js protecting Victoria's annnals,"’ Ile added, 
“Seals have been protected for 40 years and ave stirviving well. 
There is na seal trade,” Protected! The word seems ivanical. 
There is no reference to the impending slaughter, which a Phillip 
Island resident tells me, did wot take plure. It was understood 
that the cost of obtaining rhe seals was not commensurate with the 
return oftered. 

lu his fauna survey, Mr. Butcher stated that “the population (of 
seals) is nowhere uear as large as popularly imagined,” which 
suggests that, as usual, the number of seals had been greatly 
exaggerated. In November, 1949, during the breeding season, 
when the herds are at their “peale,"’ Mr. Henderson saw very few 
seals at Seal Rocks. He had difficulty in netting six for ihe 
Aquariurn, 


Views of Professional Fisherament 


The shartage of fish in Western Port is a perenmial subject: 
Tt craps up periodically wilh fierce vigour—always with the seals 
as scapegoat. Jt dies down, presumably when migrating fish 
reLurit lu watels which they have temporarily deserted. In normal 
limes cur seas team with Ash, sufficient for seals and people, A 
safe balance is kept by the migrating halits of both tish and seals. 
Tt is pleasant to know that fair-minded fishermen are now ready 
to acquit the seals of disturbing this balance. 

The subject was recently taken up in the Peninsula Post (March 
15). In an editorial at was stated that, according to an old Tastitigs 
fisherman, Mr. J. Barclay, in early days there were thousands more 
sealg on Seal Rocks than in recent times, and fish were more 
susrerong. (Ttalics mine, B.C.) “As regards portion of Western 
Port, fish do not seern so plentiful us they once were. ‘The theary 
is held that, as the wavy practises gunnery exercises in the atea, 
explosions of shells cause sound tremors, inducing fish to shift."’ 
To this (April 5), an expert fisherman, Mr. J. King of Tankerton, 
has a ready response. His views are based on those of old-time 
fishermen ag Well as his awn: 

Fifty years'ago,; the sea-foor of Western Port carried a beautiful crop 


of sea-grass to a dlepth of up to 4 or § feet. ‘Mhis was inducive to the 
never-endliig supply of marie life wpon which mumerons varictias of 
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edible Ashes subsastel—a hounteons sepply of fish being maiitained over 
a long period. : 

Then, from causes unknown, Ure grasses withered aml diel ont, Co- 
inciding with this the fish-supply declined, Science says that, by the use 
of fertilizer on the sea flour mm laid-locuked waters, the vigorous growth 
of grass has been produced: thatatindant grass produces aburlant marine 
life on which (shes feed. Jt canfrime what was known here fifty years aro. 

Tlie lain of the late Mr. J. Barclay that thousands niore seals existed 
in the days of a plentiful fish supply 1s the logical result of that supply: 
The seal colony of Seal Rocks will have its numbers governed by the 
quantity of food within reasonable distance. When the seals began 10 
raid fisherman's nets it coincided with a lean fish period, Such conditions 
ate the fore-ruonners to niass-migration. 

The clan that the seal colony is responsible for decline of Western 
Port from a fisherman's paradise to a comparative “wash owt! will swt 
survive impartral examination Right dowat the years, top-line Hastings 
seine fishermen rated Cat Bay as onc of the hest prounds in Western 
Tart. It is within a stoie's throw of the Rocks. Seal Rocles were once 
reckoned the best pike-hooking ground in Western Port, and miost oF 
the fish were taken near the rocks, even whien seals were numeéréain. 

Gunnery exercise at llinders Naval Degot was anlnown till the out- 
break of the last war, but Western Port was already a “wash out" Iwenty 
years before. 

Replying to Mr. King (April 12) another expert, Me. IT. J. 
Trancis, does uot agree that there was 4 bounteous supply of fish 
50-80 vears ago. He says: 


About 60 sears aro all dhe fish, for some unknown reason, left Western 
Port and those engaged mn the industry could not make w hying here. 
Many fishermen leh. Those remaining went shark fishing and were paid 
40 intel per foot. (Under 18 inelies did aot count ‘by the Government of 
the day.} Ler my log experience I haye seen many changes in Western 
Port, ‘At one time whiting were so scarce that, i winter fishing, it was 
rare to see one 3 the nets. We were Jucky to get a cloaen For the week, 
and Were paid a standing price of 2/6 each, [Whiting are sold in Melbourne 
to-day at 8/- per Ib, EC] Then all of 4 sudden, the whathig retuned 
and food catches were taken for many years. ‘Stranwers too, were very 
plentiful; they left the bay and did wot return for many years. [Strangers 
are a stnall, sweer fish not unlike mullet in appearance, B.C.) Old 
fishermen maiitaimed that the cause of griss disappearing was the huge 
deposit of silt and sludge spread all over the bay by drains fram 
Kooweerup Swamp, when they were opened anto the lead of ihe lay. 
Half of Western Port was ruined, and still ts. 

Regarding scals, Mr. Bil) Kennon's father camped on Seal Rocks in 
1844. He sald there were not mre than 20 seals on the Rocks. To-day 
fishermen estimate the number at 20,000, [Compare with Mv. Henderson's 
report. BC.] Coninenting on the letter of Mr. Francis, Mv. King says 
(13/4/50). When my old friend, Mr. Francis, (ello us there was a fish 
shortage in Weslorn Port 80 years age, and hat there were oily 20 

- séalsan the Rocks at that tune, vf seonts ta we thot bo has acquitted: the 

scuts. [tates nitane, F.C] 

Mr, King later quotes some sigmficayt passages from the fciler 
pi avother professional Ashernnan “The real cause of the decline 
is that amateur fishernten now over-tun the hay,” and according ta 
another expert! 

The shurtage of fish da the markets is due hot so inuch to the decline 
af the bay as 4n decline in methods, Twenty years ago we worked and 
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lived on the joh and trade the fullest use of our tiene, Now the judustry 
is manned by ‘“feather-bed fishermen” who sleep at home every night 
and retura next day when the sun shines, Boating parues (uf amateurs) 
covering three months in the year return 3 golden haryest to the fisherman, 
out of all proportion 10 the quantity of fish caugbt. [The fishermen are 
wise enough not to take these amateur parties to their pet grounds! E.C,) 
This subsidy enables fishermen to “take the knocks" in the remaining mne 
months and average a higher retam than they Quuld lope for without the 
parties of amateur fishermen. 
Comment seems unecessary, We may at least congratulate 
Messrs. Francis and King on their restrained and reasonabie state- 
ments of the case, as they view it. 


Support for Theory of Migration 


‘Two recent records strongly support the theory of fish-nuigration 
as a catse of shortage or abundance. It was reported, 12/6/50, 
that Sandringham fishermen had catight seven tons of pilchards 
and anchovy (“whitebait”) used for making fish paste. They 
had Jocated a huge school and netted thent as they gathered! round 
a 4,000 candle-powwer light lowered mto the water—a catch worth 
£200, A photograph of it was givelt. 

Another report, 22/6/50, At the week-end, fishermen cmght 
tons of flathead in the Bay, more than had been seen for forty 
years. Four members of the Abbotsford Angling Clob caught 
32 dozen weighing up to 3 pounds each. The smallest catch was 
84 poutids caught by one man in a row-boat, 200 yards off shore. 
(At this date dathead were sold at 3/- per pound at Sorrento and 
Melbourne.) In past times there have been records of huge shoals 
of Mathend caught at Sandringham. 

Acquittal of the seals on Lady Julia Percy Island comes (rom an 
ommthologist, Mr, Harold Tarr, who camped on the island for two 
weeks during November and December, 1949 (the breeding pertud). 
He estimated the eumber ef seals at 2,000. After spending an 
hour with two fishermen driiting over a reef on the eistern side, 
8/12/49, during which period they caught four boxes of “sweep” 
(trumpeter), he wondered, if the seals are so detrimental to the 
living of the fishermen hereabouts, how conie the fish 1a be so 
plentiful at the seals’ front door! There were also sea lions on 
the island. 
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The Native Plans Preservation Group will be very pvrateful for seeds 
of any of the followmy species: Laolns austraits, MTelipterion anthomotdes, 
A, corymebiftoriin, Trichitinm macrocephalun, Eulasia nucrophylla (prost- 
rate forin}, Dilhwyoia corerascens, Letptorrhynchus clongatus, Pelargoniwm 
Rodneyanum, Wahlenberyia, consimilis (tall form), Cymoglossum suaveoions, 
Caltitris glaxca (Murray Pine), Dichanthiwm sertcesom (Blue Grass), 
Slackhousia monoyiyue, Ponelea curvifora, Po serpwhfoba Cdwart basalt 
form), Ritidosis leprorrhynchoides and Minuria leptophylta. 

—W. Waoner. 
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ABNORMAL INSECT NUMBERS—PART 1 
By C E. Csapwicr, Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 


Eve the most unohservant have at times found, to their regret, 
that various species of insecls may incréase to abnormal numbei's. 
Just what causes these Auctuations 15 not always obvious, but chma- 
uc conditions, aliundance of food, absence of natural enemies, ete., 
may be contributing tactors, Although they are of considerable 
interest, especially in the case of econonne species, these fluctuations 
often go unrecorded, 

The follawing records are compiled from various sources. 
In some cases, in the absence of more precise records, newspaper 
reporis have been quoted. These are of varying degrees of relia- 
bility, and are quoted on a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
basis. All verbatim quotations obviously are not in coniplete 
harniony and they imnst be accepted with appropriate reserve, 

The oleander butterfly Enplaee care corivna Macl. is much more 
abundant in some years than in others, Although Waterhouse 
(1932) states that it is common from Sydney to Cape York, the 
islands of Torres Strait, Port Darwin and Wyndham, it is only 
found as far south as Sydney in oceasianal] years. A few specimens 
collected arotind Sydney in the summer of 1906-7 are in collectiqns 
in Sydney; Waterhouse (1932} recorded specimens at Sydney in 
the summer of 1917-12 and a specimen collected at Palm Beach in 
December 1933 is in the Australian Museunt collection. 

During the summer of 1947-48 the insect was very common in 
New South Wales and attracted attention, mainly because of its 
beautiful pupa, which is mostly bright silver or golden in colour 
with black markings. It was recorded as far wes: as Dubho, Young, 
Wagga, and Albury in this: State, also at Tallangatta (Mild Life 
19484) and Red Cliffs (Mild Life 1948B) in Victoria, 

The butterfly was common at Wollongong in mid-February 
1948 and the last specimen, # male, was collected on June 14 
resting with its wings closed and body vertical in the top of a 
turpentine tree (Syncarpia lawrifolia) about 4 it. high. When 
picked up in the fingers ti protruded two structures ( Pract?) eacht 
consisting of a bunch of yellow hairs, one irom each side of the 
posieriar end of the abdomen. 

Apparently some specimens exceeded their normal southern «ist- 
rtbution early in 1950 as a number of pupae, parasitised by a 
Tachinid Ay, were recorded from Neweastle iu Mareh, Also on 
April 5 a battered male was collected at Wollongong, but apart 
irom another specimen seen on the same day, no other oleander 
butterflies were seen during the sunmer. 

lt has been suggested (Heild Life 1948C) that the butterflies 
migrate south in faveurable seasons and that jo stage of the insect 
can withstand frosts; consequently no further butterflies should 
occur until conditions are advantageous for another migration. 
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Newspaper reports give sonye facts in relation to large uumbers 
of msects being s¢en in the latter part of 1948, eg, “Greal swarms 
of unidentified insects have been encountered by the fiying-hoat 
Australia on her two latest Tasman crossings. On her way hack 
to Auckland to-day and when bound for Sydney on Thursday, 
the aircraft flew through 4 cloud of insects in such vast numbers 
that the plane took two or three minutes to regain clear air. The 
insects were first seen on Thursday (September 30) when the plane 
was at 2,000 ft., about 100 miles from the Australian coast. This 
morning the plane was 200 miles from Sydney at 5,000 feet when 
it met the swarm, The pilot opened the cockpit window and tried 
to catch some of the insects for identification but failed” (Sydney 
Suert, 2/10/1948). 

Again, it was said “Millions of tiny flying insects are attacking 

ueensland to-day from Maryborough to the southern border. 

n Brisbane, women had to leave the washtubs, to do battle with 
the invaders. The insects—like fruit flies—clung to people's clothing, 
and got in niotorists’ cyes, causing trafic delays. Said a New 
Farm woman, “They sting and tickle at the same time’. (Sydney 
Siew, 4/10/1948). 

Whilst no identification could be attempted on this information, 
the possibility of the insects being aphids could not be ruled out. 

Towards the end of September, aphids began to appear in large 
mumbers, €.g., on 20th they were reported as being very numerous 
in clovers and trefoils in the Morce district. In October, great 
numbers appeared in various parts of the State. According to 
Allman (1949), Apltts gossypa Glover was the chief aphid cor- 
cerned, but other species were involved. A. rumicts Linn. was 
identified from Boambee, Bellingen and Nambucca Heads on the 
Ceutral Coast, where beans were badly infested, Inj¢ tomatoes and 
cucutbits also suffered. 

On Saturdzy 9, great numbers of aphids (?Apiis sp.) were 
observed between Wollongong and Austinmer and for some days 
they were common around Dapto where they damaged beans, 

Aphids in large numbers were reported from many paris of New 
South Wales at that time. At Nyngan they were very plentiful 
in the trefoil and other herbage early in October, but they were 
killed off by very dry weather. Other places reporting plague 
numbers included Inverell, Glen Innes, Guyra, Armidale, Kempsey, 
Maitland, Gosford, Morrisset, Blacktown, Minto, Campbelltown, 
Oberon, Lithgow, Orange, Wilcannia, Bega and Cooma. 

In the Sydney metropolitan area the newspapers made the best 
of the news. Dealing with Saturday 9, one report said, “Millions 
of flying insects swarmed over the city and suburbs yesterday after- 
noou. They caused a traffic jam at King’s Ceoss, and forced motor 
cyclists to dismount. The insects swarmed over North Sydney 
Station, drove Stationmastee Les, Rich from his office, A cloud 
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of insects forned a black coay on fresh paintwork on the Salvation 
Amny citadel in Wilga Street, and spoiled two other houses in 
Wilga Street which the owners were painting, The insects swarmed 
over Sydney between noon and 4 p.m., but heavy rainstorms had 
washed most of them away by 6 p.m, Pedestrians ran ior shelter 
into shops and doorways, wher the insects descended at King's 
Cross. Traffic police urganiged pedestrians across the road in 
groups to avoid the insects. Before they reached the shelter of 
shops many people were completely covered with insects. Railway 
porters at North Sydney filled 6 cornsacks with dead insects befure 
they campletely cleared out the office of Stationmaster Rich. 
One of the porters said yesterday that the insects were attracted 
into the office by a swect-siielling sticky chemical in a first-aid lit. 

““The insects were so thick | could not see the opposite wail 
of Mr. Rich's office, 15 feet away, the porter said, ‘They choked 
our nostrils, ears, eyes and crawled in hundreds in onr clothing, 
until we had to evacuate the office, We sprayed the office half an 
hoti¢ later with solyptol soluttan, Then we were almost knee-deep 
in dead insects” 

“Porters at Central and North Sydney rathway stations said 
yesterday they had ta hrush swarms of insects off the price index 
boards before they could see the fares: Mr. W. A. Sessions, of 
Wilga Street, said Burwood Road was black with insects for 500 
yards when he walked to the bus stop at 4 p.m. yesterday.” (Sunday 
Telegraph, 10/10/1948), 

Unfortunately no entomologist saw the “six comsacks" of aphids, 
Init obviously there were inany insects present. 1t was also reported 
that, ata Doutle Bay hutel, “drinkers put handkerchiefs over their 
glasses to stop them from falling into their drinks. Swanus of 
the insects were reported in Rockdale, Darlinghurst, Vauchise, 
Newtown and city areas.” (Seer, 10/10/1948). 

The following is # report of Sunday's events in Syduey “Swarms 
of small fying insects troubled surfers at Sydney beaches yesterday. 
The insects were inost troublesome at Clovelly and Bronte, At- 
tetidants in the suri club casualty room at Clovelly removed insects 
fran} the eyes ard eas's of Mare than 150 people, The captain of 
Clovelly Suri Club (Kevin Bottomley) said last night, ‘The insects 
worried people on the beach here ail day. They got into eyes, ears 
and mouths, They stuck to people who had sun-tan lotion on their 
akin, They seemed to he attracted to white clothing, and settled so 
thickly on my white shorts that the sharts looked black." (Tete- 
graph, Ti/10/1948). 

As the insects appeared on Satucday and Sunday, they were not 
identified by entomologists until the Monday snd so were dubbed 
“mystery insects” in the press, 

For some weeks after this, aphids conlinved to altack beans and 
ether crops and caused much damage. However, they had practi- 
cally lisappeared trom the metropolitan area by about the middle 
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of November. Westerly winds and dust storms helped to disperse 
them. : 

Ilowever, aphids again appeared in 1949; “Huge swarms of 
tiny black aphis (the phiral is aphids), winged asisect pests have 
invaded the city and environs. The insects are attacking market 
garden crops, ruling paintwork and cloying the mouths and noses 
of workers and residents. Almost to the day a year ago, on October 
1], the Mack aphis swarins invaded the stetropolitin area,” (The 
Daily Mirror. 13/10/1949). This time, however, che infestation 
was niuch less seriatts. [Incidentally the terins aphid (singulary 
and aphids (plirat) are considered correct for these insects, and 
the use of the ward Aphis should be restricted lo references to the 
genus, in the opinion of an aphidologist. | 

Newspaper reports are quoted verbatim and the author takes na 
responsibility for inconsistencies or inaccuracies, 

Th passing it seems worth while quoling an earlier repors relating 
to aphids or gree Oy in Englanc: “With what Londaners deseritbe 
as a ‘heat wave —althongh the temperature iy the last few days 
hag never heeds above 76—London has been subjected ta a plague 
uf the green fy, swarms of which have been sweepmy through 
city streets emothertig pedesinians, penetrating vehicles, anct busi- 
ess prenvises, anid compelling midtorists tu use windscreen wipers 
slight breeze after sunset yesterday drove off many of the swarms, 
bata return to sultry weather this inorning found the small invaders 
hack in foree.”” (Sydney Marniag Herald, 2776/1945). 

In October also, large nunbers of the common yellow and black 
Landed hover Ay Newthogramma granvdicernis Macq. were neted- 
On 10th large amambers of the fy were irequenting the flowers of 
Quintinte Siebert at Carruigion Falts, but die numbers could hardly 
be called abriomntally Jarge, Exceptional numbers were reported at 
Hexhatn, near Newcastle on 18th and at Mittagong, Nyngan and 
Warren on 26th, Qn 29th of the month a correspondent wrote 
that at Kotara (Neweastle) they had “been moving northwards 
against a headwind for the past few days. All the honey-bearing 
flawers have heen ahve with them. Many have been caught by 
the tongue while getting honcy. Many were caeght in the olean- 
der.” ‘The fly was also present at Orange at this time and was 
reported at Camthara near Coonamble an November |, 

On Saturday, November 6, the writer observed enormous num- 
bers of the fly when travelling on the eastern side of the train 
between the suburbs of Chatswoud and Nerth Sydney shortly after 
Pam. The direction of flight was apparently parallel with the 
railway tine, 1,e. towards the warth-west, At Chatswood the flight 
continued \witil at least 3.30 pm., aml here the general direction of 
fight appeared to he in a west toniorthwesterly direction, although 
the presence of houses could possibly have caused some confusion. 
According ta the Meteorological Bureay (le wind at Observatory 
Park was north-west from 9 a.m, to 19.13 am. and north-east from 
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then till 3.30 p.m; the temperature was 77° F, at 9 a.m., cising to 
81° F at 11 a.m. and fluctuating until it was 76° at 4 p.m, 
On the following day large numbers of the fy were abserved in 
the bush al Heathcote, in National Park. The fly continued to be 
resent it large numbers in the city area for some lime longer, and 
two ladybird beetles were also seen. Coccinella repanda Thun, a 
commen yellow and black species, and Srytnnaus notescens Blkb., 
a very small black and red species, which is much less common, 
appeared in unusyal numbers in the metropolitan area. Many 
specimens of S$. notescens Blkb, were obtamed from a passion vine 
2 Chatswood. A specimen was recorded fram Mt. Keira on October 


Tn November large numbers of X. grandicorms Macq. were seen 
on garden flowers in the Wollongong district and swarms pcecurred 
at Gerringong, Mr, Walsh reported that numbers of the fly and 
ladybirds were drowned in the swiniming pool at Mt. Keira Scout 
Camp, and that many dead flies were fousd in sofe drink bottles; 
living specimens of Cocctiella rependa Thun. were seen there on 
13. In the first week-end in November, Mr. E, McNamara observed 
great numbers of hover flies travelling irom east to west with the 
prevailing wind at Condeans River, On November 14, on the 
southern. eid of Perkins Island (1,), off Port Kembla, hundreds 
of these hover flies were again seen and dozens of dead C. repanda 
Thun. were found washed up among the rocks on the beach on the 
western side of the same island. The ladybird was also noted from 
Gerringong. 

During this montlt nunierous Jadybirds were reported on 
beaches, viz, stee] blue species (?Orexs) at Wamberal, and large 
numbers were washed up on the beach at Maroubra. 

Like the aphids, the fies and the ladybirds gradually diminished 
in numbers. As the larvae of the fly and both larvae and adult 
ladybirds feed on aphids, it was assuined that abnormally favourable 
conditions enabled the rapid multiplication of the aphids, which 
in their turn provided sbundant food for their predators, which 
fapidly reduced them, The exhaustion of their food supplies soon 
resulted in a return to normal numbers of predators, 

Large numbers of fies appeared in the Newcastle district about 
four years before that, as is shown by the following report. “'Tens 
of millions of fies with yellow-banded bellies and Iransparent wings 
swarmed through Newcastle, The fies are abont twice the size of 
_ the ordinary house fly. Fhey get into food, tea and coffee, and the 
eves, ears, and mouths of adults and children. Kitchens, dining- 
rooms, business offices, and hedrooms swarmed with them. They 
did not sting—mercly irritated, Three weeks ago Neweastle 
suffered a similar plague. The earlier plague lasted tor about three 
days, and then the flies disappeared . .-- Museum Entomolo- 
gist (Mr A, Musgrave) satd the fies prohably were ‘Hover’ flies, 
They are a useful insect, and feed on aphids, Mr. Musgrave said.” 
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(Broken Hill Barrier Miner, 10/11/1944). Although a deter- 
mination could not he made without actually seeing specimens, it 
is highly likely that Nauthogramma grandicornis Macq. would 
again be the species concerned. 

Plagues of thrips occur every now and again. In September, 
1928 they caused some concern to the National Rose Society of 
New South Wales; they were developing rapidly, especially in the 
western suburbs. “It was stated that the heavy growth of weeds, 
caused by the abnormally wet autuinn, and the ahsence of frost 
during the past winter, had provided favourable conditions for the 
development of the pest in its earlier stages. Unless rain fell before 
the end of the mouth serious loss would be caused by thrips.” (Syvd- 
acy Morning Herald, 21/9/1928). 

In October, 1945, thrips described as “plague thrips (Tiurips 
tmagints Bagn.)” arrived in Sydney in pestilential form. “Attracted 
to light-coloured flowers particularly—though they do not despise 
deep reds—they strip the colotr-tissue and suck the sap, particularly 
of petal edges and rosebud points. A brown ragged mass is the 
aftermath of their attentions.” (Syducy Morning Herald, 
20/10/1945). 

The weed web moth (Loxostege affinitalis Led.) was prevalent 
in March and April 1939 in many inland areas where pastures 
were attacked (Anon 1939). It was reported to be exceptionally 
numerous in central-western N.S.W. in March 1941. Although 
the moths are not uncommon in ordinary seasons, in general great 
mumbers only occur after heavy rain, which ensures plenty of weeds 
and herbage. (Syducy Morning Herald, 5/3/1941), 

In some years the bush fly (Musca vetustissiina Wik.) is abnor- 
mally common, It appeared in Wollongeng, in Sydney and suburbs 
and in other places in the latter part of 1945, arriving first in 
Sydney towards the end of October, This fly is somewhat smaller 
than the house fly, and unlike it, does not enter houses, It will 
settle in dozens on one’s back, preferring dark, to lisht clothes. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR OAKES AMES (1674-1950) 
By Enpits CoLteman, Blackburn. 


Orchidologists throughout the world mourn the death of Professor Oakes 
Ames on April 28th at North Easton, Mass. U.S.A. For 50 years he 
was closely associated with Harvard University, as scholar, teacher and 
administrator. Orchids were his chief study. Said P. C. Mangeldorf in a 
biographical sketch for a commemorative volume of Oakes Ames (1948): 

“The Orchidaceae was but poorly understood when Oakes Ames began 
his systetnatic studies. Today, and in no small measure because of his 
work, the species of the Orchidacede have probably been more thoroughly 
studied than those of any of the larger plant families.” 

Oakes Ames himself described 
over 1,000 new species. Between 
1898 and 1947 he published over 
300 botanical papers, dealing chiefly 
with orchids, They appeared every 
year, with only two short breaks, 
beginning with seventeen ; 62 papers 
were published in 1900, 

He did fine work on the orchids 
of Borneo and the Philippines, to 
cite only two of his many fields. 
“The literature of the orchids of 
the Philippines remained in a state 
of hopeless confusion until 1915 
when Professor Oakes Ames placed 
it on a sound and scientific basis.” 
(Dr. R. S, Rogers, M.A., M.D. 
D.Sc.) These were dealt with in 
“Orchidaceae,” Fascicles 5 and 6 
(1915, 1920) and in “New and 
Noteworthy Orchids,” 1923. 

In the extensive botany of Borneo, 
Oakes Ames listed 87 genera of 
orchids and over 800 species. In 
1921 the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society devoted a 
special issue of their journal to a 
“Bibliographic Enumeration of 
ante: , Bornean Plants.” Seventy-one pages 
—his wife's favourite portrait. of this were devoted to orchids by 

Oakes Ames. 


He early realized the value of good illustrations; 


“A careful drawing more quickly brings to mind the character of a 
plant than does the most skilful and Incid word picture, especially when 
the distinctions an author may wish to accentuate are subtle, or based on 
comparative values.” (Orchidaceae, Fasc. I, 1905.) 


In this respect Oakes Ames had the co-operation of his wife, 'foremost 
botanical artist of the time.” Of her drawings, many reproduced by the 
famous Merrymount Press, Boston, it was said: “They are the perfect 
flowering of Art, Science and Philosophy.” Fascicles V and VI (Orchid- 
uceae) are illustrated with no less than 42 of her beautfiul etchings. Oakes 
Ames acknowledged his debt in the dedication of Fasc. V—“To Blanche 
Ames-Ames, Wife, Colleague, Playfellow.’’ That he himself possessed a 
ready pencil is shown in delicate delineations signed with the familiar ''A” 
encircled by “O”. 


The Jate Professor Oakes Ames 
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As carly as 1908 Professor Ames ventured to challenge the view of 
Phitver (1887) that the vegetative parts of the orchid are the imest reliable 
for a natural classification of the genera: "The vegctative party are, however, 
frequently the most puzzling to interpret correctly. Vegetative variations 
DiBY arise Which disturb nvaterially a system of classification based atlmos} 
exclusively wpon vegetative parts.” 

‘Touching on the tendency to make genera on cathe nacrowet lines than 
prevailed when Bentham and Hooker published their Genera Plantarim, and 
to disregard the sub-genus, he says: 


“The advocates of this tendency use a variety of argements to defend 
their practice, one being that large genera are unwieldy and difficult to 
monograph, and that careful cleavage alone sub-generi¢ lines ,-. , will 
hasten the arrival of that daxononvc stability which, in the fina) analysis, 
rauist rest on. causcienticus montographic work.” 


His vtews on the increase of sydonymts will find an echo in many hearts 
“Conservative systematists view with justifiable horror and distress the 
multiplication of synonyms that has attended recent activities in species 
making.” Tle adnits that his paper ("Pogomia and its Allies’) may sunoy 
those wha are weary of nomenclatorial instabilily, which reenys. more and 
more inseparable from systematic botany, and that his paper may seem lo 
be an attempt to justify 2 modern tendency that is positively dangerous in 
the realm of taxouoiny; bit lie shows by seven plates of “eonwmendable 
completeness” every structural character that seems important in the con- 
templation of generic cleavage. In 1938 Oakes Ames’ herbarium of aver 
64,000 epecinicns. (including many types) was presemed to Harvard Ume- 
versity, wilh an endowment fund to provide for its maintenance, and for 
further research: in the Orchidaceae. 

Ecomamic hotany, including medical botany, was anoathor almost jife-long 
study of Oakes Ames. His herberium of- economic plants and library of 
econonic boetuny Cover 16,000 books) is tle world's most complete in that 
field, I am informed that the National: Herbariuin, South Yarra, bas the 
seven Fascicles (separate volumes} of his Studics in the Family Orchidaceae, 
19015-1922, sumceeded by ten parts of the Schedulae Orchidianar, also a coim- 
plete set of Hurvard Msewin Leaflets (1952 to date) in which many of his 
new species are described. 

In the biblingraphy appended to one of Oakes Ames’ papers there are fo 
fess than fifteen references ta articles published in the FP ictortan Naturalist, 
which he always read with keen interest—indeed, no one else has dene £6 
much ta make our journal known in the United States, 


NATIVE PLANTS FOR GARDENS 


It seeme remarkable (hat many of our ottstanding native planie have 
been practically ignored for garden culture and one wonders if they must 
he ciltivated in some ather country before they afe appreciated here. This 
happened with the Blue Lace Flower (Trackyieene covrdes) which did not 
find favour in Australia until it had become very popular in America With 
its grateful foliage and lone stems of beautiful blue flowers eminently 
suitable for cytting, this plawt has-much to recommend it, but there sre 
others with equal claims to popularity, 

The Asuga dustratis, which is very hardy, is one that deserves greater 
recognition, jor it is most Alorilerous over a long period and has the added 
wivantage that plants may be obtained with either blue, pink or purple 
flowers. Another splendid native plant, Pranomia ansiralis, with long stems 
of azuce blue “ponl-pon” flowers, wauld he ideal fur a frottt border. Both 
plants would prove excellent subjects for selective propagation by seed. 


‘ —J. S. Seston, Caulfield, 
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PARMELIA AUSTRALIENSIS Cramb, 


By P Brov, National Herbarium, South Yarra, 


Recently 1 received irom the Botanical State Collection, Munich, by 
favor of Professor Suessenguth a pliotostat and a sniall picve of the lype 
of Parmelia coniglnta Krempells—Central Australia, E. Giles—and noticed 
its similarity to the hehen Parmeta austrolieusis, Cramh, Apparently 
Krempcthuber was aware of this also, for in Merhundl. der Kaiser!-honiai, 
Zool-Bot. Gesell, Wien 337 (1880) he remarks “Permeha anstraiiensns 
Cramb. scheint hiecher zu geldren und ist vielleicht mit unserer Parmele 
convolia identiseh". f 

Miss Eardley of the University of Adelaide sent me speeimens of P 
oustrahionsrs obtained in the Koonamore Vegetation Reserye. South Aus~ 
tralia, These have been identified at Kew, England and presumably 
tompared with R. Brown's type im the British Museum. Furthermore, 
Paulson in Journ, Bot. 68. 129 (1930) considers the Koonamore specimens 
ta be the same as R. Brown's anaterial (cade Wis Plate 592). 

Specimens have been received also from J, H. Willis collected at Thurla, 
five miles west of Red Cliffs, NW, Victoria, growing on Mablec sand . 

As do fruiting material has heen found, one must rely on the morphology 
of the thallus, Hand sections made of all the above material, reveal no 
essential differences whatspever. The thallus is approximately 1 nim. thick 
and the underneath surface is brown, sparingly covered with hyaline rhizinag 
about 2-24 mm, Jong, The chemical reactions were the same in all cases 
(K, yellow: Co none; K+ C, reddish). In view of this it nest be assumed 
that the above myn species are the same. 

The full ¢ynonymy is therefore: 

Parmele oustrotienns Cromb, Journ. Linn Soc, 17> 39S (17a), 

Parmelia couvoluta Krempelh., Yerkandl. dey Kaisert-kontgl. Zool -Bol, 
Gesell, Wien 33? (2880). 

sermariie sudaustraliensis Gyeln., Ropert. So. Now. Veg. (Fedde) 29: 

156 1931). ' 

Parmelia vegas Nyl, £ conwalvta Gyeln., Ann. Mas. Nat. Hangar 

0: 127 (19356). 

Localities: 
Mt. Wellington ("Table Mu") Tasmania, R. Brown {type) ; Central 

Australia, E. Giles; Koonamore Vegetation Reserve, South Australis, 

E, Eardley; Thurla, North West Vietoria, J, H. Willis 


The type Lula th 4 fs open to grave doubt, as. is also the case in some 
of Brown's other Heheos enumerated by Crombie, Reference to articles on 
the ecology of the twa regions recarded for this specics—wet montane and 
desert—sho\w that the cfimate is entirely dissimilar, Mt, Wellington rises to a 
height of 4,00) ft. and has a yearly rainfall of 55 inches and is for most 
af the year snow covered. Mean tenyperatures range irom 40-50 degrees! 
In contrast, Ceutral Australia is distinctly arid, with its rainfall of 10 inches 
of less and frequent drought periods, also evaporation 16 a5 high as 82 
inches, Here the mean Pemgeratire range is 46-74 degrees.® 

Knowing how very specie most lichens are to environment, I deen it 
most unlikely that Brown found his specimen Parmelia austratiensis on Mt. 
Wellington, and evén mote unbkely on rocks (as stated). This area has 
since been extensively botanised, especially hy the lichenologists Wilson 
and Bastaw. who certainly would have found the specres bad it eecurred. 

Of the list given by Crombie. others which otcur an the red sand of 
the eremean areas of Australia are Chondropsis (Parmelopsas) senniriits, 
Leciden eyes hic and Lyrica dectpicns. . 

My belief is, that Brown made collections of desert lichens cn roule from 
West. Australia to Memory Cove, South Australia, but inadvertently put 
Tasmanian Jocahtics on the labels." 


1. BD. Martin, Proe. Roy, Soe. Tor, 97 (PAIS), 
2 Gaborn, Wood, Poltridee, Proc. Linn. Soo. NSW, 80; 192 119087, 
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The monthly meeting of the Club was held at the National 
Herbariun) on Monday, January 8, 1951, the President, Mr. 
LE. EK. Lord and about 150 members and friends attending. 

The President welcomed several visitors to the Club, among 
wham were Mr. and Mrs. Noel Lothian of Adelaide and Mrs. D. 
Sides who recently returned from England, It was reporter that 
Miss D. Collier ts ill in Royal Melbourne Hospital and would 
he -pleased to see Club members, 

Mr. G, H, Beswick, 282 George St., Sydney, was proposed as 
wz country member (Mr. A. Burke, Mr. H. E. Preston), 


DISCUSSION GN ‘THE COMMENCEMENT OF A 

BIOLOGICAL FLORA FOR VICTORIA 
_ It had been suggested by Professor J. S. Turner and Dr, A, 5 
Watt of the Melbourne University that the Club, together with 
other scientific bodies, might help the professional Botanist ta 
collect data and assist in working out the ecological status of our 
native plants—in a manner similar to that being undertaken by 
ecologists in Britain. 

With this in view, Professor Turner opened the discussion, 
emphasizing the need for ecological surveys and indicating what 
had already been achieved by amateur botanists. 

Dr. A. 5. Watt outlined the scope of stich work and suggested that 
a set of questions be drawn up and various observers interested in 
a certain species or group of plants asked to co-operate by fisting 
information in contormify with the general plan-——Name,. dis- 
tribution, soil factors, fowering and seeding habits, insect visitors, 
etc, At the conclusion of Dr. Watt's remarks some discussion took 
place and members showed enthusiastic interest in the proposal. 
Mr, Lord assured the speakers of the Club’s willingness to help 
i any way and indicated that further talks for specific instruction 
Would be arranged. A vote of thanks was accorded the dis- 
tinguished speakers, on the motion of Mr. Hooke and Miss Ina 
Watson, 

Tr is hope! to publish a complete report on this meeting 
in a subsequent issue of the journal, 
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EXHIBITS 


Mr, C. J, Gabriel> Marine shell fron’ Mauritiog, Pedi spondyteideam. 

Miss E, Raff: Flowers of Blue Lace-flower (Yrachymene caerutea)— 
& garden grows native of West Australia. 

Mr. J. S. Seaton: Beanfortia sparsa (flowering about a month carly), 
Ceralupctaluan sronmiforum, Verbcurdtt denstflord—all garden grown, 

Mr, K, Atkins: Diploglotiis Ciminghaniii, “Native Tamarind’—a large 
tree from the tropical serubs of Gueeusland: the atiber coloured juicy 
fruit has an agreeable acid flavour and makes an excellent jam. (Specimen 
Fram a plane labelled D, australis in the Botame Gardens.) 


HYBRID BETWEEN LYREBIRD AND COMMON FOWL 


In the Pictorion Naturatist for June. 1946, T asked fur further waiformation 
rewarding a statement in the Agieultural Magasne in 1904 that the late 
A. W. Milligan claimed to have bred hybrids between the Lyrebird and 
the commion Cowl and that le had exhibited thenr at the Victorian Poultry 
Show “many years. ago.” 

Vo this query the then erhtar, Mr. A TL, Chisholm, appended some notes 
referring to a claim by one W, R, Pennycock that hybrids between a 
Lyrebied and a gaine fowl had occurred in the Twolold Bay distriee of 
New South Wales abou, 1892, Pennycock had also made the statement 
that a friend at Eden had previously seen a broud vi such hybrids “at 
4 tonely farm on the edee of a great fora gully.” 

Then, ia rhe Mietortan Naturalist for February, 1950, Mr Chisholm 
drew attention to the statement by Jo G. O'Denoghwe in the issue for 
May, 1914 (page 15) that Milligam had bred his hybrids about 1896, when 
he was living al Traralgou, and chat Milhpau had successfully raared two 
generations at the time he (Mifligan) broke up his home and removed 
to Western Austratia. 

Lately, in looking through the eighth volume of Phe Kuve (1909), T 
foticed that at the Righth Congress of the RA,O.L,, held in Melbourne in 
1900, Mr, C. W. Maclean exhibited "a rough skin of apparently a hybmd 
between a Jyrehird and an Andalusian Pow!’ Qruthologists of the ore 
appear to have been very remiss in wot solving this puszzle; it will, T have 
no doubt, be agreed nowailays that statements of the aature } have recorded 
should not be allowed to stand unquestioned May 1 again suggest that 
some Melbourne naturalist will investigate further 

TT. M, Wieyriee, 


Bridgetown, W.A, 


CULTIVATION OF NATIVE PLANTS 
(Ta the Editor) 


Sir, short article, “Native Plants for Gardens," apptaring in the 
January issue was writleit sone time ago and an amending note reearding 
two of the species referred to would wow seen desirable, 

Further experience i) growing Bluc Pmeushion (Brioroma anstralicy atl 
Bugle (Ayige aiusrratic) suggests that these lave not proved really 
satisfactory For general garden culture. Although tle Brion hus a wide 
geographical range, some condition present in its natural bahital seems 
necessary before it can be coaxed to flourish. Several gardevers lave raised 
it sugerssfully from seed and 1 am told that there was once a fine Pincushion 
border in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens 

There is a wide field ope fur research, especially in soi! requirernents, 
before some of our must attractive native flowers can he introduced for 
general ciiltivarion. 

j. S. Saran. 
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A REPORT ON THE DEPUTATION OF SEPTEMBER 22nd, 
1949, CONCERNING VICTORIAN NATIONAL PARKS AND 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


{Repert No. 3 af the National Parks and National Monunients 
Standing Committee) 


Through the good offices of the Hon, C, E. Isaac, M.LC. 
(Honorary Director of the “Save the Forests Campaign" and 
member of the F.N.C.V.), Mr Crosbie Morrison, Mr. Fred. 
Lewis and Mr. -J. Res Garnet were enabled ta meet the then 
Premier (Mr. T. Hollway}, Mrs. Hollway, the Minister of 
Forests (Mr. A. H, Dennett) and the Minister of Water Supply 
(Mr, H, E. Bolte) at an informal luncheon during which many 
mnatters relating te National Parks and National Monuments were 
discussed, 

Although the Premier and his Ministers were in complete 
ym xathy with the proposals put forward, it was suggested that 

ne best course to he followed would be to refer the matter ior 
full examination to the Parliamentary Stare Development Com- 
mittee, Nevertheless the Premier consented to receive a deputation 
from organizations interested in the welfare of the State’s 
National Parks, and indicated that he would be prepared to receive 
the deputation at an early date. - 

Following this meeting the State National Parks and National 
Monuments Committee met and discussed the organization of the 
deputation which was scheduled (by arrangement with the Premier) 
for September 13th, 1949 A circwlar was duplicated and des- 
patched to al) interested parties, but this rask had just been coin- 
pleted when a telegram from the Preimier’s Office notified a 
change in date ta September 22nd, This necessitated the prepara- 
tion and despatch of a fresh circular. 

On Monday, September 12th, Mr. Isaac arranged a further 
luncheon at Parliament House and on this occasion Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Garnet were able fo meet and discuss the 
substance of the forthcoming deputation with the Minister for 
Lands (Mr. R.C. Guthrie), the Secretary for Lands (Mr. Hunter), 
the Speaker of the Leyislative Assembly (Sir Thomas Maltby) 
and several other ingerested members, incliding the Chairman 
af the Parliamentary State Development Committee (Mr. R, K. 
Whately), and the former Chairman (Col, J. A. Hipworth). 

On this occasion also the several members expressed their 
interest in the proposals and the Speaker was, without difficulty, 
persuaded to accept responsibility for introducing the deputation. 
Opportunity was taken by Mr. Garnet to discuss Tower Hill 
National Park with the Secretary for Lands and with bim was left, 
for more leisurely consideration, the National Parks Contmittee’s 
file relating to Tower Hill—a step which may result in action 
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being taken to stop some of the abuses now heing perpetrated 
by its Committee of Management, the Koroit Borough Council. 

During the general discussion Mr. Hunter expressed the opinion 
that he, privately, colild see no reason why a National Parks 
Authority should not be set up, but agreed with the Minister 
that it could only be created’ after consultation with those other 
Ministers and their Departments who were likely to be involved. 
eg., the Depattinents of Fisheries and Game, Forests, Water 
Supply, and Lands, and their Ministerial Heads. All present 
agreed that the proposals should be the subject of a special 
enquiry by the Parliamentary State Development Commnittee to 
whom all interested parties would have an opportunity of expres- 
sing their views and submitting evidence. 

On the satte day Messrs. Morrison and Garnet completed 
arrangements tor the deputation, the addresses and supporting 
statements Which it was intended should be delivered during the 
deputation; these were edited and dovetailed to conform to a 
carefully chosen pattern. 

As finally arranged the deputation took place in the Premier’s 
Room at Parliament House at 10,00 a.m, on Thursday, 22nd 
September, 1949. A number of members of the House had been 
invited to be present including the Leader of the Opposition (Me. 
McDonald) and the Leader of the Labour Party (Mr. Cain}, but 
none was observed to be in attendance, Representatives of the 
Austrahan Broadcasting Commission and the metropolitan and 
provincial daily papers were present together with some twenty 
people as speakers or observers. 

The earlier informa! discussion with the Minister for Lands 
had been most fortunate, since the Premier was unable to 
attend and he had asked Mr. Guthrie to deputize for him. The 
Speaker, an introducing the deputation, said that the participating 
organizations were representative of all nacural history and 
allied Sacieties tn Victaria, bust walking and ski clubs, the 
National Fimess Council, Town and Country Planning Association, 
ete., and had the supporr of the Royal Automobile Club of 
Victoria and the Country Women's Association, It would be hard 
to find a more worthy and self-sacrificing body of people. 


Mr. P. Crosbie Morrison, in clelivering the leading address, 
presented the main points ansing from the recommendations of 
the National Parks and National Monuments Conference of 
December, 1948. He stated that although the Deputation was 
small, it imclded che cirect representatives of more than 100,000 
Victorians, and represented, indivectly, many times that nuniber 
of people who are concerned abour the preservation of the unique 
features of-our fauna and flora and of our Victorian countryside. 
He had the honour to be Chairman of a committee elected by 
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delegates of all the natural history, bush walking, and similar 
organizations in this State, 

he committee had been charged with the task of investigating 
the present condition of National Parks in Victoria and the best 
method of preserving and maimtaining them in the future, Members 
of the Deputation were very pratefu) for the, opportunity of 
presenting the committee's findings to the Government with a 
request for action with as hitthe delay a3 possible. 

Briefly, the Deputotion asked for a State authority to controt 
National Parks, and for finances from general revenue ta prowde 
for therm mamtenance, 

He referred to National Parks in the wide seuse, to include 
permanent reservations of land for the purpose of preserving 
samples of the countryside in their natural state for the beneht 
of future generations, for the protection of the habitats of native 
fauna, for the perpetuation of specific native plants which are 
confned to bnnted areas {and which would be in danger of 
extermination if there were no such reserves) and for the preser- 
yation of any other natural features—includmg geological ones 
which, in the open of those authorities best able to judge, 
should be preserved in their natural condition, 

Obviously, he said, there should be several categories of national 
parks, First, those which may be properly developed as resorts 
for recreation in natural surroundings, with access roads, canping 
and parking facilities; places where parents nay take their 
childyen and say, ‘Look, this is a sample of our country—your 
country—as nature ade it.” The Premer would agree that the 
most potent factor in the development of an Australian spiril 
among our OWn Tising gemeration, and also among those wha 
are now adopting this as their country, is intimate contact with 
the unspoiled Australian bush 

Next, there must be areas of Moited access, and these should 
serve rather the creature life which we desire {o perpetuate, than 
the human recreational element. In such regions there should 
be no roads—only bridle tracks and paths for foot-walkers. We 
have yery strict laws relating ta the protection of native fauna, 
buf many of our creatures are doomed, in spite of legal pro- 
tection, unless we can provide projection for their natural environ- 
ment—places where they can live and breed unmolested, With 
the encroachment of settlement such natural surroundings are 
becoming more and more restricted, and the prevalence of rabbits, 
foxes, and feral cats is making their lives even more precarious, 

Finally, for the conservation of species that stand in danger 
of extinction, it may be necessary to provide closed areas (witliout 
even bridle tracks) to which entry may be gained only by special 
perunit. 

Mr. Morrison stated that we have already in Victoria 16 or 17 
reserves. Two of them, Wyperfeld National Park in the Wimmera+ 
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Mallee border country, covering 138,700 acres, and Wilson's 
Promontory National Park, covering 102,379 acres, are spacious, 
but most of the remainder are small. The total area of lands 
reserved as national parks in Victoria is a Hrtle more than 300,000 
acres (ic, just under 500 square miles). To the unthinking, this 
acreage may sound pipressive, but one recalls that a brand of 
exceptionally pure soap used to he advertised as 99 and 44-1D00th per 
cent pure. The percentage of the area of the State vf Victoria at: 
present reserved for the purposes mentioned (National Parks) is 
slightly Jess than the amount of pyparity in that very pure 
product. In plain language, it is wegligible—only 0.5 per cent 
of our total area. A much more generous reservation of virgin 
country is urgently required if those purposes are going to be 
properly served. Of the tinv area already reserved, much is 
failing in its purpose because of lack af funds for niaintenance 
and control or for Jack of recognition of the real purpose of 
the reservation. 

Mr. Morrison quoted two instances to illustrate this point, viz,, 
Yower Hill and Kinglake. Fower Hill National Park at Koroit 
was reserved years ago, on the representations of geolpgists, to 
preserve ane of the world’s most remarkahle veleanie craters, 
complete with scorta and all the classical text-book features of a 
crater —it is almost diagrammatic, The Iocal Borough Couneit 
was appointed as the Committee of Management (each National 
Park is naminally concrolled hy a committee consisting of public 
spirited citizens acting in an entirely honorary capacity), and in 
recent years this Couneil has attempted to “develop” the area as 
a people’s playground. At one stage the internal slopes of the crater 
were being “improved” ta provide a. track for mortor-cycle racing, 
and funds for the “improvements” were heing raised by quarrying 
joad-meétal from the very feature the park was created to preserve. 

The second instance related to a very conscrentious commiitlee 
uf management of the Kinglhke National Park which, ynable io 
obtain funds for maintaining and supervision from: any other 
source, has heen compelled to sacnfce part of its jorest to sell 
as firewood to provide money jor the protection of the rest. 
He explained that the Chairman of that committee of management 
was at present abruad, otherwise he would have been present 
at this Deputation. 

Continuing, Mr, Morrison said that, in all features desirable in 
National Parks, Victoria is far behind some of the other States— 
notably Queensland and Tasmania. One ot the principal difficulties 
is that there is no statutory provision for the supply of funrls for 
the maintenatice of Nationa] Parks, éxcept where they can he 
shown capable of develapment as ultimately self-supporting or 
revenne-producing tourist resorts. Faced with these Andings, his 
committee had been commissioned to present to the Government 
a series of resolutions of which he proposed to read a condensation 
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{as follows), the full text heing already in the hands of the Premier 
and the Minster: 


1, 


te 


That the Victorian Goverument be asked to enact legislation to essure 
adequate Control and management of Victoria's Natioual Parks aid 
Reserves of hike mature. 


That wl the several types and classes of vesetve dedicated to the use 
of the public and the protection of nature aud to ihe preservation of 
historic, scenic and natural monuments be defied in and covered 
by the Act. 


That the projected Act provide for the creation of a single corporate 
National Parks. Authority to administer stich control and management, 


That the Authority be endowed with the requisite funds from general 
revere to administer the Act eflectively. 


That the Authority consist of fiye members, one to be full-time 
Chairman appointed by the Government, and four other expert 
members to be paid for attendances. only, and appointed by the 
Government from nominees recommended by—(a} the committees 
of management of the individual national parks, (b) natural history 
organizations, (¢) educational bodies, and (d) recreational bodies, 


That members be appointed for a Jinnted tenuré (say 5 years) with 
cligibiity for cc-appnintment and provision, in. the first Tistatice, 
lor retirement by rotation 16 aclieve coutimuity of policy. 


That the fimetinns of the National Parks Authoriiy be— 

(a) ‘To develop a general policy concerning National Parks and 
Natioual Menunrents . war 
{b} To recommend the acquisition atid prodlatidation as a Natio! 
Park or Reserve of auy object, site and/or area which, in ils 

opinton, should be so reserved in dhe mterest uf posterity. 

{e) To take such action as it may cansider necessary for tite 
preservation and development of all National Parks unuer rts 
control. 

(d) To appoint such personnel as is required ta carry out the 
detailed supervision and development of the National Parks. 

te) To maintam overall supervision of detinled work carted out by 
Committees of Management. 

(f) To control membership of Committees of Management wider 
prescribud _rules. : 

(#2) To report annually to Parliament. 

€While most of the Couunitiees of Management work couscientiously 
and wisely, there are some burdened with members wha have lon 
been unfitted by age or infirmity, and some do not even meet Now—s0 
the parks under their nominal control have actually no supervision 
whatever. ) : 


That the present system of appointment and functioning of Cammittees 

of Management of or National Parks and Reserves be retained 

but modified to provide for— . . ae 

(a) Limitation of tenure to 5 years with the right of eligibility for 
re-appointment. ‘ . 

th) One representative of the local governing body oc bodies of 
the district within whose boundaries the Reserve is situates, 

tc) One representative of a Covyernment Department, 

(d) ‘The selection by the Authority of appointees from a panel ol 
names subanitted by interested organizations or groups of cilizcns: 


9. That the functions af the Committee of Management of the National 


Parks and Reserves under the control of the Authority be— 
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(a) To evsure the preservation and to promote the development of 
the Reserve unticr ther charge in contormity with the general 
policy Sormufared by the National Parks Authority. 

rey To control and direct such personnel as are allotted to them. 

{¢) To regulate trathe and control camping im the Parks and te 
collect charges for the various facilities (parking, camping, ctc.). 

{d) To report annnally to the National Parks Authority. 

(¢) To carry abt euch other duties as’ may be delegated ta then by 
the National Parks Authority. 


Concluding, Mr. Morrison said that the Premier might wonder 
why some of the interested Government Departments were not 
represented at the Deputation. All the Departments—except, he 
believed, the Treasury—were invittd to send representatives to 
the tecent conference, and mast of diem were represented. Several 
of them asked. however, to be permitted to remain as observers 
only, in case they might be embarrassed. by any criticism of their 
departments in subsequent proceedings. They had not been neg- 
lected, and he felt that they were behind the Reputation in the 
desire to find a better footing for our National Parks. Their 
exclusion from the Deputation has been purely to leave then 
free from any possible enmbarrassment. 


My, 4. Rox Garnet, who was introduced by Mr. Morrison, said 
that he spoke as a scientist whose interests covered several fields 
of hidlogy, and as the immediate Past President of the Field 
Naturalisis Club of Victoria—now in its 70th year of existence. 
The Cluh’s members had consistently influenced the public in 
matters perlainng to the preservation of our Australian flora and 
fama, of this Srate’s scenic treasures, of our. national natural 
wornmerts and National Parks. He alsa addressed Mr. Guthrie 
as Honorary Secretary of the Club's National Parks and National 
Mravaments Committee and as Honorary Secretary of the National 
Patks ond National Monuments Standing Conunittee which was 
set np by a Conference of delegates from 26 Associations, Clubs 
and Societies, Committees of Management of several of our National 
Parks and a number of Government instrumentalities, all of which 
had demonstrated their interest. 

The total membership of these 26 private associations is not 
easily determined, but if weight of numbers has any meaning in 
supporting the represeutations, Mr, Garnet said that antong them all 
will be found responsible men and women from all parts of Victoria, 
numbering mariy thousands aad including folk fram al) walks of 
life, whose interests range from those of recreatio¢n—walkers and 
skiers, motorists and campers—through scientists and naturalists 
to educationists and specialists m such smalters as forestry, water 
supply and soil conservation. All have shown their anxiety to 
preserve National Patks. 

Investigations Indicate that Victorians are regrettably lagging 
‘in the rattler of scientific coutrol of National Parks. Restricting 
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comparisons to National Parks within Australia, Victoria's are 
at a distinet disadvantage ag compared with, say, thase 229 i 
Queensland or eyen with the one magnificent National Park near 
Sydney or several in Tasiriania, 

In Victoria a National Park has no legal status, and 1 1s belteved 
that this should be inimediately corrected, Properly and legally 
dehned by Statute, reserves of this type would receive the public 
recognirion ihey deserve fer what, m effect, they are—‘Places 
dedicated it perpetuity for the edification, education and enjoyment 
of the people of all time and for the preservation uf nature, our 
Austrahan flora and fauna and xites that are supreme in scenic, 
scientific or aesthetic value.” 

It the wisdom of taking this first step were conceded and legal 
status established and defined, it will be essential for the welfare 
af National Parks and, indeed, for the welfare of the whole State 
and its people, that they be put on a proper basis, and tt was 
submitted that this can hest be effected econamically hy implement- 
ing the resolutians of the Conference mentioned above. 

Mr. Garnet said that the Conference was yuite definite that 
présent administration is anstited to the magnitude of the task 
and to the quite specialized requirements of technical adininis- 
tration. At ithe preesnt tire many of our most magnificent National 
Reserves are ultimately controlled by the Department of Lands aud 
Survey a Departinent whose personnel are, as is well known, 
already overtaxed in the administration of its multitudinuus affairs, 
The Act under which it operates does not embrace all those things 
that should be done ta ensure the permanent wellare of all our 
Nutional Parks and all those places worthy of recognition as 
National Moviwietits, 

Part !2 of the [928 Land Act makes it quire clear that the 
Lats Department can achieve a reasonalile measure of success 
mm sludymg the welfare of pkices of this type only if they are 
recognized tourist resorts—in other words, if they are potentially 
atid immediately productive nf revenue. Some of the reserves, as 
they are now managed, are incapable of returning any substautial 
amount af revenue from tourists, and as a consequence the Parks 
have to submit to such deyicés as grazing or Uimber-logging ta 
raise what little revenue 15 avatlable. 

Continuing, Mtr. Garnet endorsed Mr, Morrison's remarks cou- 
cerning Tower Hill and Kinglake. One could add similar instances 
from most National Parks in Victoria. A glaring exaiple is the 
grazing on Mownr Buffalo National Park. qu an area that 
contains wildflower species found nowhere else in the world, 
Te was not clainted thay grazing should be entirely elimurated 
from all Natioual Parks—thar is one of the matters which only 
the proposed statutory Authority can decide, or the merits of 
each individual area _- 
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If Victorians are to retain and preserve places notable for their 
special scenic, historic or scientific interest, then all such places 
must be put ander the full control of a single competent authority. 
Committees of management aré at present often restricted and 
have no recognized source of technical information; their trusts 
are gerierally administered in a way that is hampered by lack 
of Money and, often cnough, hy lack of knowledge, 

Accepting the postulate that our National Parks are primarily 
centres of nature preservation and, secondly and as a consequence, 
places of special interest to the people whether sightseers, scienusts, 
or nature lovers, it will be easily understood that such places do 
require very special attention and management—not at all identical 
with that given to a purely récreational area or a Botanical or 
Zoological Garden, That is why the Deputation stressed the need 
for an Authority comprising representatives of a diversity of 
interests, and why it was believed that the system of Cammittees 
of Management should, while being retained, be modified con- 
siderably. Each National Park should be allotted ane or more 
permanent trained rangers so that a system of cadet or trainee 
rangers be introduced, It was suggested that the facilities of both 
the Forests Commission and the Department of Fisheries and 
Game could be used for this purpose. 

The whole proposal hinges on the provision of adequate finance. 
Tn the. past the people to whom these Parks belong have had 
_ ttle financial interest in them. If they are to be conducted in a 
mannet which will interest and attract all sections of the Com- 
munity, then the people must be prepared to finance their develop- 
nent or, where development is undesirable, their supervision and 
protection as sanctuaries. Buchan Caves National Park provides 
an example of a place amenalile to development as a tourist show 
place. The Park is controlled entirely by the Lands Department. 
During the year 1946-47, for example, am expediture af £2,500 
permitted an imcome of revénue amounting ta £3,000, so even 
a modest expenditure on a well managed National Park tmay 
show dividends in cash. Wyperleld National Park, on the other 
hand, exemplifies an area which should not -be expected to produce 
revenue in return for an annual endowment. It is essentially a 
centre of wild life preservation, soil conservation and biological 
research, In between these two extremes we possess areas which 
can be made, hy judicious expenditure, highly attractive to tourists 
and visitors from within Australia and from overseas. This aspect 
has been explored and found lucrative by Queensland, which 
now has its many National Parks under untform and experc 
control and Queenslanders are exceedingly jealous of their welfare, 

Mr. Garnet urged that Mr. Guthrie and the Government 
see fit to lay the foundation to a sound policy in regard to 
Victoria's National Parks and National Monyments and create 
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and endow our own Naticnal Trust. It could safely be predicted 
that Victoria will Jose nothing, and stand te gain much, by such 
q step, 


Mr. Fred. Lewis then spoke as a Vice-President of the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria, a member of the Committce of 
Management of two of our National Parks, end the retired head 
of the Fisheries arid Game Department for over thirty years. Jn 
the latter capacity he had also been in close touch with the 
nianageavent of jndst of the National Parks in Victoria, Every 
tTesponsible citizen of this State knows that, for the proper 
development af Victoria, it is essentia] to make the utmost use 
of our land. This utilization often necessitates the draining of 
swamps, the cutting down of trees, the opening up of the country 
and consequent spread of settlement. Disastrous effects are there- 
by tnade upon the habitats of much native fauna. For instance. 
the clearing of the Mallee for wheat growing, not alone im Victoria 
but right across Australia in the Mallee bele, has alniast exterminated 
the Lowan or Mallee Fowl--the only mould-builder native to 
Southerss Australia. 

He said that the spread of settlement cannot, and should not, 
he stopped if the State is to progress, but that is no reason for 
allowing a unique fauna to perish from the earth. Already in 
Vietoria’s comparatively short history several species have entirely 
disappeared from our State. He imagined that the Premier is 
fully cognizant of the unique nature of the Australian fauna, of 
the interest shown therem by many other nations of the world, 
and wauld, therefore, realize the wisdom and advisability of con- 
servation measures, No game laws ever sade can Conserve birds 
and other animals tele their habitat is destreyed, but suitable 
areas reserved in primitive condition are the answer to the problem. 
The proclaiming of National Parks and appointment of Com- 
ntittees of Management are not enough, Without effective super- 
vision, and he emphasized “effective,” these Parks are the happy 
hunting ground of poachers. The Reserves being in thetr natural 
condition, of course attract the native animals which have been 
driven away from the cleared areas and are thus an easy prey, 
The big Wyperfeld National Park in the Mallee was reserved 
primarily to preserve the Lowan and some of our most beautiful 
and rare Parrots and Cockatous. One of these, the Regent 
Parrot, commonly known as the Smoker,” may have became 
extinct in this State had it not been for this National Park; 
but because of the lack of effective supervision, the Park is 
raided every Spring by people im search of young birds. This 
instance is typical of many in our National Parks, The remedy is 
obvigus. - \ 

Continuing, Mr, Lewis said that the big National Parks of the 
U.S.A, and South Africa are known the world over. Not only do 
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they attract an immense tourist traffic, which brings good money into 
the country, but because they are well managed and properly 
supervised they fulfil their primary purpose of conserving the 
fauna native to the country. He hoped that the Government will 
be able tu accede to the wishes of the Deptitation- 


Mr. T. W. Mitchell, M.L.A,, spoke as representing the Youth 
Hostels Association. He invited attention to the importance of our 
national reserves in connection with the activities of youth organi- 
zations and with the health of the youth of the nation, and added 
that a country has only been what its traditions have inspired. 
There could be no finer way of explaining the Australian tradition 
to yourig people than one based on the beatties of our land. He 
appealed to the Government to provide opportunities for extending 
that tradition by ensuring that these natural beauties are preserved 
not only for new but for all time. . 


Mr. tT. G. Patterson said that the Royal Automobile Club of 
Vietoris is behind the movement and pointed out that not one of 
the organizations represented has any financial “axe to grind.” 
What the Deputation seeks will not mean a pentiy in their pockets 
but rather the preservation of Victoria's fauna and flora. Te 
offered the opimon that our national parks deserved the expendijure 
of considerate sums of money if they were to serve, In uny 
degree, as cetitres of attraction to uverseas and Tocal tourists. 


[In the absence of Mr. C. E. Brvyatil, who was to have represented tlic 
R.A.0.U, and bird-lovers generally, Mr, Morrison indicated thai the tenor 
of his remarks would have shawn the urgent teed far the provision of mare 
and better distrbuted close sacictuaries far ur native birds as a major Col- 
tribution to the biolngical balance of the Srate's fauns.J 


Mi. &. G. Stewart. introduced as Wonorary Secretary of the 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs, said that he could speals 
for at least 2,500 individuals. In addition, he felt that he expressed 
the views of many thousands of otherwise snule members of the 
public—people unconnected with any organization of dhe kind here 
represented—who irequently visit our mote accessible National 
Parks and who fully appreciate their existence. 

A few years ago, bushlands tm their natural condition were 
very widespread in this State and large areas existed quite close 
to Melhourne. Because of natural development and land settle- 
nvenf, sich sreaz have shrunk consitlerably and are now dome 
50 wilh alarming rapidity. Those areas which have been reserved 
for the use and enjoyment nf the people thus became more ancl more 
valuable, as they retain in some degree their original attractivencss 
before (he onsweep ol land settlement, 

Mr, Stewayt stated that the Dandenong Ranges 50 years agu 
was 4 primeval forest with every possible natural attraction—preat 
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trees and wonderful fern-pullies. teeming with bird and animal 
life, Now, with a few notable and all-tan-minute exceptions, the 
whole area had become almost an outer suburb of Melbourne, 
Some public spirited and far sighted people did urge large 
scale reservations in the area many years ago, but were dis- 
regarded as impractical idealists. 

Reservation and reclamation policy had been neglected by 
Governments for many years, it would bring general prestige to 
any Governiient that took the constructive action now suggested 
and would stand as a monument for ali nme. 


Afr. P. E. Hull, tepresenting the skiers of Victoria {some 26 
ski-ang clubs have a conthined membership of more than 2,100), said 
lis Federation of Victorian Ski Clubs supports the idea of a 
Nattonal Parks Authority whiclt, it believes, can bring mueh- 
needed finanve and co-ordinacion to the management of the 
tourist attractions that exist In-sonte ot aur Parks. The Federation 
wanttl unifarmity in the contro) of dhe State’s alpine reserves 
aud he referred ta the disadvantages of divided control such as 
now extsterl in the Kescinsko State Park in New South Wales, 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hull's address Mr. Isauc was invited to 
sum np and. in doing so, he commended the proposals to the 
Minister and the Government. He stated as a personal view that 
he believed the representations naw made by the Deputation 
should be teferred, ag a inatter of urgency, to Parliament's State 
Development Committee 


The Mintster, in terminating the deputation, thanked the speakers 
fur presenting their case so well, adding that he was must impressed 
by the size and variety of interests the Deputation had represented. 
He would certatnly recommend that the matier be submitted for 
further and detailed enqitiry in the way suggested by Mr. Isaac 
and he assured thase present of the syipathetic interest of both 
the Premier, himself, and many other members in the welfare 
of the State's Natroaal Parks, - 

Among those present to support the Depntation were representa- 
tives of the Bird Observers’ Club (Miss M. L, Wigan), National 
Publicity Association (Mr, John Bechervaise), Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club (Mr. C. A. H. Wood), Melbourne Bush Walkers 
(Mr, N Richards), Forest League (Mr, A. J), Hardy), Town and 
Country Planning Association of Victoria (Mr. A, R, Henderson), 
Wyperfeld National Park Committee of Management (Mr. I. F. 
McLaren), Ararat Field Naturalists’ Club and Anthropological 
Society of Victoria (Mr. G, N. Hyam), Bendigo Field Naturahste 
Club (Mr. H. C, E, Stewart}, National Fitness Council and 
Churchill National Park Committee of Management (Dr. A. G. 
Scholes), the Gould League of Bird Lovers and the Victoria 
Fducation Department (Mr. f- Gainy), 
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At the commencement of proceedings several documents were 
submitted to the Minister, among them being a statement of the 
nine resolutions which the National Parks and National Monuments 
Conference of December, 1948, had endorsed with the direction that 
they be brought to the notice of the Government by deputation 
(see Mictorian Naturalist, vol. 66, May, 1949, pp. 6-8). At earlier 
informal talks with the Premier and Ministers opportunity lad 
been taken to distribute copies of the Report of June, 1948, 
“National Parks and National Reserves in Victoria,” the ‘Pro- 
ceeslings nf the 3rd Session of ConTerence, Dec., 148," a reprint of. 
the ‘Report of the FLN.C.V. Standing Committee on National 
Parks and National Monuments” (ict, Nat,, May, 1949), and the 
Naturalist of August, 1949, containing the Presidential Address, 
“Preservation of Nature and the F.N.COV.” 

Following the deputation, a suggestion was made privately 10 
Messrs. Morrison and Gamet by Mr. Txaae (to whem is due, in 
no small measure, the present success of the campaign) that a 
puble meeting m the Melbourne Town Hall should be arranged to 
publicize our National Parks and the associated campaign. He 
believed that such a meeting, if well organized and made attractive 
by the exhibition of suitable “sells,” films and slides, with authiorita- 
live commentaries, could do much to win active public support for 
the campaign. 

J. Ros Garner, Secretary. 


BLOWELY'S ACTIVITY UNDER WATER 


On December 38% T put a freshly-cleaned rabbit into a dish of salty 
water to soak. There were some blowfies about, so I covered the rabbit 
with at least two inches of water ta protect it, Tater, ihe dish was 
mispected, as blodd in the water scomed to Have attracted some flies. 
A blowfly was found struggling on the surface of the water, Out af 
disgust TL casually hit the Ay, which promptly toale a bubble of air with it 
and settled oa the talyhit, Once here, the fly acted quite naturally— 
it preened its wings, turned its head, and mabbed its legs. The outer layers 
of 1issue around the rabbit's body are rather adhesive, and mt soon hocame 
apparent that the blowfly was ensnared in these. Now quite intrigued, | 
freed the fly, under water, expecting that the air bubble on the thorax 
would cause the insect to Anat. However, the fly was still quite unmoved 
by its underwater habitat atid walked along the rabbit’s body, thet under- 
neath, where 1 was shadowed. Some short time elapsed, and the fly 
ré-appeaced, then became limp, aid floated exhausted to the sut'face, As a 
larva was protruding from the abdomen when the fly was taken ont of 
the dish, the undersurface of the rabhit wan examined, and there were 
three live and very active latvar, about 4 inch long already at work on the 
guter flesli! Far from hindering the BlowAy, dhe casual hit helped i an 
its purpesc of hlowing the meat even though at was submerged jn salty 
water, 

Liones Gitcerr, 
Nabiac, NSW, 
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Above—"Snake Hole’ in Everard Ranges (haunt of the local tribe's 
mythical serpent). 
Below—Unusual candelahbra-lke growth in the fungus Ganoderma poly- 
merphim (from a well on Everard Park). 
Photos,: BR, C. Seeger 
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THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


(A recent visit to the Everard and Musgrave Ranges, with notes 
on previotis expeditions. ) 


By Prorissor J. B. CLeLanp, Adelaide. 


Mr, R. C, Seeger, partly on behalf of the Anthropological 
Society of Victoria, organized a small expedition to visit the 
Everard and Musgrave Ranges in April 1950. This Society had 
been left a moderate sum of money to be used in some way, at its 
discretion, for the welfare of the natives. It was thought that one 
of the best ways of achieving this object would be to provide wells 
for the natives who still live a nomadic life in the Native Reserve 
al the north-west corner of South Australia, As Honorary Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Seeger wished to make a visit and explore the 
possibilities. Other main features of this trip were the collecting 
of botanical material and photography to cover natural history and 
the doings of the native population. 

The party, comprising Mr. R. C. Seeger as leader, Mr, E, E. 
Lord, Mr, W. Parkin, Dr. E. Couper Black and Professor J. B. 
Cleland, left Adelaide on Thursday, April 6, for Port Pirie and 
Port Augusta. From recent rains the country was in great fettle 
from the Pitchi-Ritchi Pass in the Flinders Ranges nearly te Quod- 
nadatta. Owing to recent wash-aways being repaired, the train had 
to proceed very slowly in places after leaving Hawker. In the 
Pitchi-Ritchi pass many Crinum lilies and a Nicotiana could he 
seen in flower, The rest of the journey was notable on account 
of the luxuriant vegetation—-Chenopodiacee, Crucifere, Aizoacee, 
Leguminosae and Malvacee were particularly noticeable. Cn the 
return journey, water could be seen from the train in Lake Eyre 
South, with a flotilla of pelicans cruising on it. Oodnadatta was 
not reached until about 1 a.m. on Saturday morning, owing to 
the caution required over recently repaired portions of the perman- 
ent way. Saturday was spent at Oodnadatta, in the morning by 
visits to the Police Station and Mission: in the afternoon by a 
walk to the Neales, a watercourse passing near the township. 

The party left by Mr. W. Lennon’s truck with his help as driver 
on Sunday morning, April 9. Miss Breadon invited us to lunch 
at Todmorden on the Alberga (56 miles). In the afternoon, with 
her we visited Alleumba Water Hole on the Coongra and then 
went on to camp amongst dry Dead-fnish (Acacia tetragono- 
phylla), some ten miles or so from Lambinna. Lambinna Station 
(97 miles) was washed away in a great flood that came down a 
iribatary creek as it pouted over the flood-plain to enter the 
Alberga. The site of the house was passed next morning and 
Granite Downs (159 miles) reached before lunch. The run from 
there was through Mt. Chandler Well to Everard Park where we 
were very hospitably received by Mr. and Mrs. Bradey. Tuesday, 
April 11, was spent visiting the hill-slopes round the Station atid 
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in the afternoon by going with Mr. Bradey to see that all the 
wells were functioning. We ascended Mt, IIbillie on April 13. 

The party left for Ernabella on Saturday morning, April 15, 
reaching Kenmore Park about lunch time and the Mission late in 
the afternoon. Here the Rev. and Mrs. Trudinger and staff very 
kindly looked after us. Mt. Woodroffe was climbed on April 18. 
The party returned to Ernabella next day and journeyed on to 
Upgan Downs on the Officer, passing through Glen Ferdinand. 

The return journey from Ernabella was commenced on Saturday, 
April 22. We camped ten miles beyond Everard Park that night 


Everard landscape—mountain-side and mulga piaim. 
Photo.: BR, C. Seeger 


and made Todmorden by dusk next day; Miss Breadon very 
kindly put us all up for the night. We reached Oodnadatta by 
midday on Monday, packed our specimens that afternoon, joined 
the train about 5 a.m. on Tuesday and reached Adelaide late on 
Wednesday evening, April 26, 


Natural History Observations and Collections 


Botanical collecting, in view of Mr. J. M. Black’s Revision of 
his Flora of South Australia, was one of the main objectives of 
this trip. Apart from the specimens taken by the writer, Mr. Lord 
did not lose an opportunity to collect plants; two sets of his dried 
material (about 200 species) have gone to enhance the Botanical 
Gardens Herbarium, Adelaide, and the Melbourne Herbarium. 
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Another important feature was the collection of samples from 
the natives for blood grouping by the Commonwealth Serum 
Institute and for the Wassermann reaction in yaws, testing their 
taste for phenyl-thio-urea and collecting examples of hair for 
Professor Birdsell in Boston, as well as enquiries on behalf of the 
Aborigines Protection Board. 

Bird observations were thus considerably pushed into the back- 
ground and no specimens were collected. Wood duck were seen 
by some members on Alleumba Waterhole. We ascended Mt. 
billie (3,000 ft.) in the Everard Ranges and to do so, over the 


Aborigines at Everard Park Station. 
Photo.: R. C. Seever 


rough and huge granite boulders, discarded all superfluous weight, 
including the shot gun. Near the termination of our descent into 
the valley leading down to Snake Rock Hole and towards dusk, 
a dove was disturbed from among the Triedia tussocks and it 
perched on top of one for a short while—I could not recognize any 
spots and the shape seemed more rotund and fess elongated than 
might be expected, but [I presume this must have been Geopesia 
cuncafa. which Captain White had not seen farther west than a 
hundred miles from Oodnadatta. In the same locality we caught 
a glimpse of an Anrytornis. In the garden at Everard Downs, a 
Bower Bird was disturbed. 
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The climbing of Mt. Woodroffe (5,000 ft.) was a tiring and 
toilsome undertaking on account of the steepness and growth of 
prickly grass. The mountain side is strewn with boulders and 
stones of all sizes, some loose, and is covered with ‘‘spinifex” 
{Triodia) tufts, the sharp paints of whose knitting-needle-like 
leaves penetrated the clothing around our legs, leaving a multitude 
of punctures, many bristling with Triodia poimts, with the shins 
feeling like stubbly beard. Here again alf unnecessary weight had 
been discarded, and the gun left behind. Not far from the summit, 
a pair of Amytoriis were disturbed and followed; they took fre- 
quent glimpses at me from the tops of the tussocks and I recipro- 
cated. These birds seemed rather dark in colour. Several unusual 
plants, including a Dianella (unfortunately not in bloom) were 
there and the views from the summit were repayment for our 
climb—Ayers Rock could just be seen far to the north-west, now 
projecting above the intervening hills that had served to hide it. 

As we slowly limped across the plain at the foot of Mt. Wood- 
roffe towards our camp, top-knot pigeons rose one after the other 
from amongst the Triodia tufts to the number, it seemed, of thirty 
or forty. Occasionally a pigeon was seen on the ground between 
the tufts, when its crest could be distinctly observed and its colour 
appeared dark; the birds made the usual ‘‘whirr’’ like that of a 
tense fence-wire pulled and released and, though | had some doubt 
at the time, | think now that these birds must have been Ocyphaps 
lophotes. An Emu was noted in the distance as we approached 
Oodnadatta, On the return journey, as ihe train passed close to 
South Lake Eyre, numbers of pelicans could be seen on the water. 


Inland Skies and Weather 


The climate in the north and north-west of South Australia 
during autumn and spring, and even in winter, is delightful on the 
whole. The days are usually sunny and nuld to almost warm, 
but the night may be very cold. Between Jiddle’s Hill and Ayers 
Rock, a hundred miles north, I have known the temperature to 
fall as low as 14 deg. F. Though good rains of an inch do not 
occur every year, I have encountered them on two of the three 
occasions when I have been in these parts—Aug., 1933, and Aug., 
1945. 

On the first occasion, heavy rain was preceded by mists in the 
Musgrave Ranges, so that these rugged spinifex-covered hills looked 
more like the Highlands of Scotland with their heather than any 
other part of Australia known to me. The second occasion was my 
first visit to the Everard Ranges: we had arrived late at mght 
from Ernabella and next day nothing could be seen of the hills, 
as they were all hidden in mist to their bases. On both occasions. 
the parties only just reached Oodnadatta in time before extensive 
flooding of the country made travelling temporarily impossible, 

Camping in the open at night with no canopy, save the brilliance 
of the stars or the pale light of the moon, is ever a delight in these 
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regions, provided there is no rain. The sunsets and the sunrises. 
with often a few high-level clouds about, are a riot of delicate 
shades of red, indigo, orange and yellow. As daylight ends, with 
the sun well below the westerh horizon, a band of indigo appears 
in the cast and rapidly incredses in size—it is the shadow of the 
earth on the fine particles of dust that have been reflecting the 
sun's tays and so giving the glowing tints of colour; it is night 
chasing day. Again, at dawn—and all are up early in the outdoor 
life of the interior—the procéss ts reversed. The gorgeous brilliance 
of the coming sunrise drives westward the shadow of the night, 
again appearing as an indigo band of rapidly diminishing size, 

With held-glasses, the details of the starry mazes are more clearly 
made out. In Orion's Sword cau be seen a cluster of stars, With 
the maked eye, great stars near the horizon blaze alternately red 
and blue as the light from them passes through regions of warmer 
or cooler air. Here is the scene set tu view shooting stars and to 
be the first’ to see the arrival of new comets. We heard of 4 hole 
i the ground in Jow hills nor far from Todmorden where, a native 
said, “a star had tumbled down.” 


(To be continued.) 


MELBOURNE'S MANGROVES ARE DEADI 


Starle tragedy has robbed Melhourne of one—perhaps the most interesting 
—ol its distinctive plant communities. The quarter-mile, uninterrupted fue 
of healthy White Mangroves fringing the southern bank of Kororeat 
Creck {east of the old Williamstown race-course) has been a popular 
Club excursion site for many years, and its fasetation never palled [see 
account jn this Journal of June, 1944, p. 41]. I have om several occasions 
escorted interstate botanists there, and astonishment was always expressed 
al the occurrence of this curigusty isolated tropical elemwnt so near the 
heart of oor einty—only 6 miles distant. 

On a revent inspection wath two other keen members of the Native Plants 
Preservation Group—enilwsiastic to have tis unspoiled area of salt- 
marsh declared a sanctuaty—L flocked in vain for that familar dine of dark 
umnbragcous greenery alone the ororou. Was my vision defective? At the 
creck I stood completely dumbiounded, gaping with incredulity at the 
spectral scene before us. Every one of the but recently vigoraus trees 
was either dead or fasi dying, and most were defoliated, 

The cause? There was wot the shplitest sign of interference by vamdals or 
by migrants from the nearby race-course lost), and surely there had not 
been any epidemic discase among mangroves, nor a sudden, change in water 
levels at this corner of the Bay curing the last year or two. Damage by 
poisonous effluents in the eveck Water scem to be a logical conjecture, and 
if the Vacuum Oil Company's Altona refinery upstream he responsible then 
industry has exacted a terme and unnecessary toll from Nature, 

Wherever the blame lies, our mangroves lave now gone beyond recall 
aud it is doubtful whether the Native Plants Preservation Group could have 
done much ta saye them, 1 do not believe they cai ever re-establish, and 
it Titture the Melbourne botanst and nature lover will need: ta travel 
beyond Part Phillip to see a living mangrove tree. The remainder of the 
salt-inarsh at Kerorait Creek mouth is mm guod condition and 7 hope our 
Plants Preservation Group will move carly to have this tongue of Crown 
Land detlared a Strict sanctaary. 

). B. Writis. 
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PROPOSED NEW GENUS OF ORCHIDS 


(To accommodate the remarkable Australian epiphyte, Surcvchilus 
divitifiorus-F.Muell. ex Benth,, Flore dust, VI, p. 292, 1873) 


By the Rev, H. M. R, Ruey, Northbridge, N.S.W. 
RHINERRITIZA, gen. nav. 


Plowtae opiphyticae cauhis brecisswiis. Riigantata serpentia, aunerose, 
robusta, sennicuindrica, asperrind, sedpinae simula. Folu 3-5, late oblonga, 
aspera siccaguc, 6-12 cm. longa. Racewi nb foliiy emergentes, flares 
frtyetcti, 6-60, urirantiael notuliontius rxbers, Sepala petalaque fere aequalta, 
angustissina vel fltfermia, 3-4 ca. longa. Labellwar lidabattint, comporate 
parcissinuent, album, tobi laterales erect, mins ad tibvam striatt, Saceus ad 
lobt intermedi) basen parvus, stdeatis. Cohuning bretissima robustagve: 
rastellun comparate yagnun; stigana wliquuntan cordijorine Peltinin 2, 
sucpe profunde fissa, 

Epiphytes with short stems. Roots creeping. muuerous, robust, 
semi-cylindrical, papillose-rough, resembling a rasp, Leaves 3 to 
5, broadly oblong, harsh and dry in texture, 6 to 12 em, long. 
Racemes arising below the leaves, Flowers fugacious, 6 to about 
0, orange with red dots und splashes, Sepals and petals approxi- 
mately equal, very narrow or filiform, 3 ta 4 cm. long, Labellum 
trilobate, very small jor the size of the flower, white; lateral lobes 
erect, with horizontal reddish strjae inside at the back, Labellar 
Sac al the base of the middle lobe small, scarcely protruding, 
furrowed, Column very short and stout; rostellum relatively large ; 
stigma somewhat cordiform. Pollinia 2, often decply split. 

There heing at present only one species, Hf, a@iwtteflara, is 
deseription is covered by that of the genus, The plant is figured 
(over the name Sarcochilus déetifiorns) in Fitzgerald’s Australian 
Orchids, 1, 6; ity Gems of the Bush (Barrett and Nicholls), p. 8; 
and in Orchids of New South Wales (Rupp), p. 133. 

Febite!: Rain forests on the coastal side of the Dividing Range 
in northern New South Wales and southern Queensland, I can 
find na records of its occurrence south of Lhe Hunter Valley in 
the former State; in Queensland it does not appear to extend into 
the tropics, but is known from around Gympie and js Frequent to 
al least 2) miles N.W, of Maryborough. Within these limits it is 
not a rare orchid. Apart from eucalypts, it does nor seem to be 
particular about its hosts. The largest plants | have ever seen 
were srowing on Engemea ventenalis along the banks of the Myall 
River above Belahdelah, N.S.W, 


DIscussioN 


Sarcochilus, the largest genus in the Tribe Sareanthinae, bas 
always presented difficulties tu the taxonamist, A number of 
species formerly included in it have been transferred to olher 
genera; bot it is by no means easy ta define salisfacturily the dis- 
tinctive characters which have been deemed sufficiently important, 
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to call for generic separation of these closely allied orchids. 
Because of this, the present paper will probably meet with some 
adverse criticism, inasmuch as its proposes not only to remove 
from Sercechilus an Australian species which has been allowed to 
remain in that genus for nearly 50 years but, further, to establish 
this species as the type of a new genus, to which at present no 
other species can be adntitted. My proposal is that Mueller's 
Sarcochilus divitfores shall be known in future as Riinerrhisa 
divitifiora. 

But before proceeding to discuss this transfer, I must indicate 
as clearly us 1 can the distinguishing characteristics of the genus 
Sarcochilus as 1 understand them, 

With few exceptions, the species are comparatively small plants, 
either epiphytic on trees or shrubs, or more rarely attached to 
cliffs or rocks. Individual flowers are not large, -but the racemes 
are often showy and attractive; among Austrahan species the 
majority are fragrant; The perianth segments (in Australia) are 
approximately equal in length (from 5 mm. to 2-5 cm), and are 
relatively broad, at least in thetr distal half, and either ohtuse or 
very shortly acute, The labellum is trilobate, and is articulate on 
the colummn-foot; it 1g devoid of a basal spur, but the very short 
miuidle lobe is saccate at its base, and this jabellar sac (sometimes 
called a spur) proteudes rather conspicuously in front, It 4s 
hollow, and $s not closed by a large callus as in the allied genus 
Sarcitnthies. The lateral lobes of the labellum are erect, and in most 
Australian species are lined inside with perpendicular striae. The 
column is wingless and rather short, but is produced below inta a 
long foot, to which the fateral sepals are adnate. The number of 
the pollinia is variously given as 2 to 4; there appears to be some 
confusron here, possibly due to the former ielusion an this penus 
of some species which do not belong to it, Fitzgerald shows 2 in 
all his illustrations of Sarcochilus species (but sce below in regard 
to his plate of S. divetzflorvs), J. J, Smith and Qakes Ames, in 
describing certain New Guinea and Philippine species respectively, 
give the pollinia as 2; and [ think we should take this as the 
correct number for the true Sarcachslus, 

The plants are furnished with an extensive root system, Jn 
those species which are strictly epiphytic on trees or shrubs. the 
roots are filiform; but in the rock-dwelling plants they are some- 
what thicker, In both cases they are quite sutooth, Stems in most 
species are short, Leaves vary from linear {o lanceolate-alcate, 
and are of soit texture and semu-succulent. 

Now let us consider the plant hitherto known as S. diwitiflorus, 
Mueller alindes to it in Fragm,, IX (1875), 50; ie, two years 
after it had been deseribed hy Bentham in the Flara Australiensis, 
Benthain obtained the name from Mueller's herbarium material, 
and he observes: “I have only seen racemes and loose leaves of 
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this remarkably distinct species.” It as regrettable that hetter 
material was not available far hi; but this plant js restricted to 
the fain forests of northern New South Wales and southern 
Queensland—areas which were difficult of access in those days, 
Fitzgerald, however, undoubtedly collected living specimens; and 
he accepted the plant without demur (see cfusty. Orch., 1, 6 
(1880)) as a Sarcochilus, It should be remembered, however, 
that this genus at that time was rather loosely defined, and included 
a number of species which have since been removed [row it. For 
instance, among Australian orchids alone the follawing species 
Were all at one timé or anather included in Sarcochilus: Chtlo- 
schista piryllarrhisa, Thrixspermium platystachys, Bulbophyttivs 
Newportii, Sareanthus tridentatus, §. Beckleri, and Taeniophyilum 
Muelleri. 

The plant now under discussion certainly differs widely, in 
important respects, from any Sarcochilus which complies with 
the generic description ontlined above. Outstanding distinctive 
characters are as fallow: 


1. Koets stout, semi-cylindrical, very papillose-rough, resembling 

a rasp. (“Raspy-root" is a vernacular nine for it: and the 

new generic nanie, Riunevrfica js the Greek equivalent for 

this.) 

Leaves very broad, harsh and dry in texture, and never semi- 

succulent, 

3, Flowering heatit, The tuids of the racemes remain very 
driinutive, and apparently quiescent, tor months; but within 
a week of their expansion they suddenly develop vety rapidly, 
enlarging and becoming clongate. Usually the bids of the 
whole raceme, numbering from about 6 to as many as 6, 
capand simultancously in ene night, But the opened flowers: 
are very fugacious, and within 48 hours {or Jess in warn 
weather} all are withered, most of them falling off. In many- 
flowered racemes, two or three buds occasionally rentain un- 
developed for as much as a fortwight after the main flowering, 
when they develop and wither normally. In large plants with 
a number of tacemes, it is not uncommon for all the racemes 
to open their flowers simultaneously, The plant is then a 
striking and beautiful sight; but the vision is of very brie? 
duration. This remarkable flowering habit has no parallel ” 
among Anstralian species of Sarcachalus, 

4, Sepals and petals navrow-lineay, tapering and Aliforni towards. 

the tps, 3-4 em, long, bright orange with numerous red dots 

and splashes, Both in form and colour scheme this perianth 

is entirely unlike that of any other Sarcochilus, 

Labellwnt very diminutive in relation to the size of the flower, 

white; lut the lateral lahes are transversely, striated with red 
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inside at the back. The labellar sac is extremely short, scarcely 
protruding m front, where it is furrowed, 

6, Colenn very stout and short; the vostellwm. relatively large 
and conspicuous, The pollinva are rather diffiewlt to be sire 
about; in the majority of flowers exantined there are 2; but 
they are gencrilly deeply spliv or divided, sametimes giving 
the impression thac there are 4. Titagerald’s pla, fc., seems 
to me capable of an ambiguous interpretation in this respect, 


ft will be clear from what has been said above that this orchid 
is, as Bentham observed, “a remarkably distinct speci#s.” 1 da not 
know of any pbblication in which its peculiarities have been pre- 
viously discussed. The chief reasons for this silence probably lie in 
its restricted abitac and the fugactous nature of its flowers. True, 
it has a range of more than 500 miles north from the Hunter 
Valley in New South Wales; but it is essentially a brush. forest 
orchid, and is never seen in open forest country. Moreover, unless 
one has plants in cultivation, observation of the flowers is by no 
means easy. You canriot rely on them for more than 24 hours or 
so; and if you do not hit the right day they are gone jor aiiother 
year. I know this from experience, for J have lived im two districts 
where this orchid was by na means rare; yet [ found that the 
only way to be sure of observing the flowering lialit was to gow 
plants at home. They are niot diffculé ro cultivate; | hud Hiree 
plants, on a piece of the branch on which I found them, for over 
twenty years. 

It may be objected that many striking differences occur between 
species of other genera, which have nol called for such drastic 
treatment as is proposed here. My reply is that such differences 
frequently hove prampted the very course | am taking mn this 
case—the rentoval of species which “lo not Av’, ta other genera, 
I do not like the esteblishwent uf a tuwnotypic genus, though Lf 
plead guilty of having done it twice before. But if it is found that 
a species wil) not fit satisfactorily into the framework of the genus 
where it was first placed, and if there is wo other recogaized genus 
wluch will accammodate its peculiar characteristics, I sce no 

- alternative, 

In polymorphous genera like Dendrahivin or Caladena, i 38 
true that one does find great differences between specivs. Com- 
pare, for instance, Dendrobium falcorostrum with D_ tenuisstarnem ; 
or Culademia fobuta with C, avrantiaca, But in these cases both 
species, despite their dissimilarity, do fit into the framework of 
PDeudrobiem. and Coladema respectively. In the present instance, 
I submit that the plant concerned will not fit into the framework 
of Sarcochilus, which as it is now understood can scarcely be 
termed a polymurphous genus. But could not that framework be 
enlarged so as to accommodate our plant? Well, if we are to do 
that tor one plant, why not for others? Where is the line to be 
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drawn? It seenis to ine simpler, and less liable to lead to con- 
fusion, io remove the anomalous species and give it a new slatus. 
1 hope theretore that the proposal here made will prove acceptable, 
and that this peculiar and very distinctive Australian orchid wall 
in future be recogitized as Rihineryhiga divitiflont 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs, Trevor Hunt 
of Ipswich and Warren Abell of Kingaroy, Queensland, and of 
if, K. W. Mair, at the New South Wales National Herbarium, 
in working out the transfer of this orchid and in supplying 
information as to is northern distesbutiort. 


“COLLECTING MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES” 


This hook, by Tan Harman, is more than a mere Handbook on collecting 
insects, The author stresses the face that entomology is no longer a matter 
vf wholesale collection and classification; it is study of the feo createre— 
the pattern of ifs life, its part in the warld of nature. This 15 a more 
important [function vf entomology than the examination of dead bodies, 
however attractively mounted. 

To this end he desenbes how mutha and butterflits may be bred, and 
watched from gp to perfect insect. Fhe structure of egg, larva and perfect 
wisect is described i non-technical terms and we are tald how ta Jools for 
all of these, 

The author relates many littIr-known jacts, all bf interest to the novice, 
For jnstanee, “Woolly-hears" (larvae of the Tiger-mnoth) are nearly always 
badly parasitized by ochneomons, By breeding WWtem from eggs they sre 
secure Spoon attacks, and more periect insects are obtained 

Remarkable methods of pupstian in moths and butteeflies, and their wander- 
ful emergence as peefect iiseet, ate fully described. A chapter deals with 
equipment far collecting, preserving and stormg specimens, and is illustrated 
by easily prasped tliagrams. 

Tr fs easy to ablain eggs from captive moths, but to induce butterflies tu 
depasit them, sunshine is meeded. A muslin-covered cage over a food plant 
set ina pot will serve i placetl in the sun. Larvae may be reared. on 2 
arowing branch by “sleeving’’, ie, cuvering with @ muuslin sleeve, tied at 
both ends te prevent escape. A list of food plants is given, leaves of which 
Should be tec dry; wet Jeaves cause internal trouble. : 

A fascinating chapter is d¢voted to collocime at night. The author writes 
of his delight in wandering woodland paths when dusk has fallen, and all 
15 Quiet, except for the cry of owl, or mehtjar, and the soft movements of 
ercatuires of darkness 

The author describes a method of capturing moths by “sugaring", A bait 
of brown sugar, or molasses and beer, with a ceaspoowful of rim or 
methylated spirits, is spreafl on the trunks of trees, and to this moths are 
attracteé soon alter dusk, Moths at the sugar are a fascinating sight; their 
eves gleam like tiny jewels wheu light from the collector's lamp falls on 
them. Thev often fall intoxietted to the base of the tree, or into a net 
placed there! 

Tt is pleasant to learn that attracting males by means of a caged female 
is cousideresd wnsportsmanlike. A calendar showing whal species may Le 
Sauigit ench mianth, avid an index, complete a thoronghly tseful little book, 
most of which will be useful also to Australian collectors, although Enghsh , 
insects are featured. facluded are 23 beautiful photographs of moths and 
butterflies, and 16 drawings in the text, all prepared by the author. 

SUITH COLEMAN, 
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GREVILLEA ANETHIFOLIA 


One of the rarest of our Grewillea species, G, onemifoka RVBr, was 
rediscovered in Qetober, 7948, by imy brother, Peter, and myself on the 
railway enclasure abour $2 miles on the Weethalle side af Rankans Springs 
Tins locality is west of Wyalong in south-western NSW. Subsequentis 
CApil, 1950) we found cofomes along the railway cast of Rankins Springs 
in several places. Growing in red, sandy lowe. this species seems normally to 
propagate by means of underground stolons, Every few feet the main roots 
throw up a small shoot aiid a small clump soo hecornes a laree eotany. 
OF course, seeds mmay germinate when conditions are favourable; but it two 
visite ta the locality no seedhigs were seen. 

Ot small stature (2-24 fect high}, G. aaethifalia Wierally covers itself 
will while or creamy flowers in October and November. The flowers 
appear in, dense heads across the tops of the plants. The rigid, rather 
prickly foliage reminds one somewhat of G. iriternata of central-western 
N,SOW., bie this latter species is neither sa compact nor so floriferous and, 
as Beatham paiits out, the oral arrangement is entirely dissimilar. The 
plant associates of this rate species-are very interesting and include the preci. 
flowered form af Prostanthera yicropleylle which, according te Mr. J. H. 
Willis of Melbourne Herbarium, has been for a long time mistaken for 
P. chloraatha, also P, aspalethotdes, Holyania cyanea and a lovely Grevillea 
which is evidently a narrow leaved form of G, roswctrisifalia, There ace alyo 
Buites of species, compriang such genera as Pimelea, Dam picra, Halichrysiun, 
Helipicron and Gandeniw, 

_ The botanical description appearing im Bentham's Mlora Austyalicnsis 
is appended : 

“A shrub with the foliage of G. fiternata, but with very different 
Howers, the branches shortly pubescemwt, the foliage plabrows., Leaves 
once, twice or three times divided into narrow-linear almost terete rigid 
divaricate pungent pointed seginetis, singly or doubly grooved, the 
whole leaf under twe inches Jong. Raoemes short, dense, axillary ov rerminal, 
Pedicels glabrous, onc or two dines long. Periauth glabrous, slender, 
straight or nearly so, 24 lines long the limb glabular, Torus straight. 
Gland prominent, semi-aimular. Ovary glabrous on long slender stipes; 
style much dilated and flattened except at the base; stignwtic cone 
surcounded by a pronunent margin." 

The habitat is given as NSW. Rare, in the barren, flat country near 
Peet's Range. 7 aia unable to fnd this locality marked on any of my maps, 
but presume it to be part of the Lachlan Range mystetn- 

{Peel's Tunge™ i* situated gear the present Naradhsn, 4 few mlles south of Lake 
Carmellizo.—Edi] ‘ 

Measurements taken of green material show tial the average length 
of the Jeaves is a line more than an inch, with a width af 3 inch, The 
longest Jeaf seen was 1} inches. Compare this with the average Jength 
of 24 inches and w similay breadth of an average apecimen of OG. triternata 
and it wrll readily be seen that, even without flowers for a cuide, there is 
little chance of confusion. The average Inngth of the Jeaf segment of 
G. anethifola is 5 lines, agaist 10 Jines in G. trtternata, 

The writer would be very glad to receive any othee reports af the 
oceurrehce of G. uncthifolsa. 

—G, W. Avtnorer. 


Dripstone, N.S.W 


ERRATA 


In Viet. Wat for December 1950, the following misspellings call for corrertion! 
p. 162 237d line), resd "“Lhoetetwva (not “Lhotsgya"): p, 1h0 (10th dine of “Save 
the Qeabs), read “or? (not “of); p. 181 (2nd fast line). read “Conard” (not 
“Conmd™): p. 166 (Iath Wne of “Orehiés of E, Gippsland’), read “Dendrobium 
atrighatem” (no. “atetalatiem™), 
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' WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 

General Excursions: 

Sarucday, Pehruary 17—Loch River Valley and Nonjee. Subject: “Mountain 
Gully Flora.” Leader: Mr. W. Hasse. 200-rnile parlour coach tip via 
Warburton, McVecigh's Rod, Tach River, Noojec and Warragul, 
Coach Jeaves Batwan Avenue at 8.00 aan, Bring one mes] (tea availadle 
at Warragul) Ticakings, fare £1, with Mr. H, C. Stewart, 14 Bayview 
Terrace, Astot Vale (FU 1096). Prelimtzary bookings must be cor- 
firmed at February meeting. 

Saturday, March J—Frankston, Reseryoir area, Subjest: “Geology ait 
Genersl" Leader: Mr. A. W. Hurston. ‘Train: 9.10 aim. Frankston 
from Flinders. Street, then walk 3 miles, Fares: 2nc return Prankston, 
4/3. Bring lunch and alternoon tea, 

Mareh 10-12 (Labour Dow Woeek-ond)—Paynesville, Gippsland Lakes; Sperm 
Whale Head. The itinerary is: Leave Melhourne Friday 9th by 6 p.m. 
train to Bairnsdale, then bus ta Paynesville where accommodation is 
available at Swansea Guest House Saturday i0th—Crnise on Lake 
Victoria, visiting Sperm Whate Mead, Lekes- Nations! Park, and (he 
90 inile beack. Stety 12h—Cruise Newlands Back Water and Forges 
Creck; walling tour nf Raymon! Island wider direction oi Mr, C. 
Watson, Secretary of the Jsland’s Trust. Manday *2th—Leaye Paynes- 
ville on return at WLIO atm. Casts: Train and bus fares, approx. 
£2.10.0; accomm. £1.17.6; Hire of launch, 44100 per day for 1 
Passeheers or £3 per day for 20 passengers. Names, with 21 depasits, 
to the leader—Mr. R, B. Jennison, Rrooklea P|O., Geelong Road, West 
Footscray, ' 

March 22-26 (Easter)—Wandiligouz, via Bright, Limited shared accom 
todation at country hose for sinall party, 18/- pes day. Traders; 
Miss M, L. Wigan and Mrs. E. Watson. Train: 4.15 pm. (Thursday 
22nd) te Wangaratta ani service bus. Further details jroo Mr. H, C. 
Stewart, 14 Bayview Terrace, Ascot Vale (FU 1096). 


Preliminary Announcement: 

Hi yperfold National Park In September jt is proposed to have an extended 
excursion ta this National Park situated mm the Mallee. “Lhe dates 
will eo-incide with the Park's Committes annual visit and inspection, 
and the party will he conducted by the members of that Committee. 
Ratibow is the nearest railway station, het as this 1s 20 miles Srom the 
Park, the execursion's committer would like to arrange it by private 
ear (this would also make possible an interesting detour Uirough the 
Grampians on the return raute). The camping facilities m the Park 
miclude a large. wellappoumed hut for cooking abd eating, with tank 
aud well water. Tents would he required. Limited hate: accammedation 
avatlable at Rainbow for those able to drive out each day. Names Cand 
cars) to Miss M. Elder, 17 Adelaide Street, Matvern (U 7297), 

Growp Fixtures: 

Tuesday, February 20-—-Native Planis Preservation Group, At hame of 
Miss W. Waddell, 3 Denham Place, Tootak, at & p.m. 

Monday, February 26—Doetany Discussion Group, Roval Sariety's Tiall, 
8 pan. Monthiw Meeting, Subject: “Sedges.” Hon, Sec. Mrs. A. Osborne, 
2) Renwick Street, Glen Iris, SEG. he Bolony Diseyasion Grote s 
monty excurson will be annoneced at February General Meeting. 

Friday, March 2—Moarine Riology Group, Royal Socicty’s Hall, 7.45 pam 
Momthly Meéling. Ho. See: Miss C. Walker; 531 Burwoorl Load, 
Hawthoru, E.2 (Tel,- WA 3167), 

‘Tuesday. Marelli 6—Geology Discussion Group Roval Socicty's Hal), 8 p.m. 
Subject: "Fessil Tyvertebrata—their Life and Form." First Groop— 
"The Foraminifera.” Lecture by Mr. A. A, Baker. Hon, Sec? Mr. A. A, 
Baker, $3 Carlisle Street, Prestun. Gealoyy Diverssion Gronp's moutiiy 
excursion inl! be aunouiced at the Group's stonthly ateeting. 


—J. Blackburn, Excursions Secretary, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The monthly meeting of the Cluh was held at the National 
Herbarium om Monday, February 12, 1951, the President, Mr. 
FE. E. Lord, and about 180 members and trends attending. 

The President weicomed visitars to the Club, among whom was 
Professor Ark, from the U,S_A. 

Mentbers learnt with regret of two resignations from. the Club’s 
Council. Mr. J. H, Willis has had to surrender the position of 
Hon. Editor, and Miss 1, Watson, Asst. Editor, has consented to 
edit the Victorian Naturalist until new officers ave elected in June- 
Miss A. M, Burton has also been obliged to relinquish her position 
as Asst. Secretary. The President conveyed the Club’s sincere 
thanks to Miss Burton and Mr. Wilhs for their past services, 

it was reported that Mr. W. H. Nicholls js ill and hope was 
expressed for his quick recovery. 

The President announced that Mr. B. C. Cotton, eminent South 
Australian concholagist, had heen awarded the Australian Naturat _ 
History Medallion for 1950. 

Mr, G, H. Beswick was elected as a country member of the 
Club, 


AUSTRALIAN TREES AND THE BIRDS WHICH 
FREQUENT THEM 
Mr. E, S. Hanks gave an informative address on many species 
of Australian eucalypts. With the aid of coloured slides prepared 
from many of his own photographs, Mr. Hanks discussed the 
interesting points for identification gi the eucalypts and blended 
his botanical remarks with ornithological references, indicating the 
birds that frequent these trees. He vividly described their nesting 
and breeding habits, emphasizing the need for active preservation 
of our native flora. My. Hanks impressed members with the fact 
that any subject cannot be studied alone. with a total disregard 
for other sciences—to glean a fuller understanding of one's own 
subject, some ecological study should be undertaken. 


EXHIBITS 


Miss J. W. Raft: Larva of the Wanderer Butterfly, collected from a 
Swan Plant at Hawthorn East (this butterfly has spread to Australia front 
North America, where it is known as the Monarch); hips of Rasa rugosa 
from the Footscray Gardens; Agvisetwie (Horse-tail), the highest develop- 
went of cryptogams, having many similarities te our Catworina species; 
leaves of Nardoo (Marntia Drungmondii). 
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THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


(A recent visit ta rhe Everaml and Musgrave Ranges, with totes 
on previous expeditions, ) 


By Proressur J, B. Comanp, Adelaide, 
(Comtmuced from previans issued 
Fitstorical Notes (ta 1900) 


Our trip covered the area between Oodnadatta and the Everard 
Ranges (2004- miles west) and the Musgrave Ranges, nearly 300 
miles north-west, It may he of interest to give @ short resumé of 
the explorations previdtsly made in this region, 


John MecDouall Stuart, beiare he crossed the continent in 1862, 
bac made several previous explorations toward the centre of Aus- 
tralia, In 1859, ot before that date, he had reached the Neales, 
watercourses that pass within a mile of Oodnadatta. In 1860 he 
had followed up the Neales. crossed over north to the Hamilton 
and made his way up to the centre of the continent. John Ross 
in August, 1870, from Mount Margaret {the Peake), south of 
Oodnadatta, commenced choosing the route to be taken by the 
Overland Telegraph Line, which was completed two vears later. 

The opening of the Telegraph Line led to a series of further 
explorations westward of it. Thus Giles in 1872 Jeft Charlotte 
Waters for Chambers Pillar and working westwards named Mount 
Olga and found Lake Aiadeus. Colonel Warburton on April £5, 
1873, Jefl Alice Springs for Central Mount Stuart on his famous 
journey to the Oakover River in North-west Australia. 


W. C. Gosse (Report and Diary of Mr. W_C. Gosse's Central 
and Western Exploring Expedition, 1873. South Austratiat Partia- 
nientnry Paper No. 48, 1874) left Altice Springs on April 23, 
1873, with his brather Henry Gosse as collector, made his way to 
the Reynolds Range. abont forty miles south of Central Mount 
Stuart, and then followed the Lander, Seeing some red-crested 
cockutoos (Major Mitchell presumably ), he named Cockatoo Creek, 
He then made his way south, reaching Mount Liebig and Haast's 
Bluff and passing through the Macdonnell Ranges, camping at 
Glen Edith. 

Still keeping south he came to what he calls George Giles Range 
[George Gill's Range] and then saw Mr. Olga and named Mt Con- 
ner. A hill east of Mt, Olga as he approached “presented a most 
peculiar appearance, the upper portion heing covered with heles or 
caves.” His description continues: “When I got cleat of the sand- 
hills, and was only two miles distant, and the hill, for the frst time, 
coming fairly in view, what was my astomshmient to fine it was 
ong immense rack rising abruptly from the plain; the holes I bad 
noticed were caused by the water in some places forming immense 
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eaves... . LT have named this Ayers Rock, after Sir Ilenry 
Ayers.” Next day, Sunday, July 20, Gosse “rode round the foot 
of the rock in search of a place to ascend” and writes— 


Seeing a spur less abrupt than the rest of the rock, I leit the camels, 
and after walking and scrambling two miles barefooted, aver sharp 
rocks, succeeded in reaching the sunumnit, and had a view that repaid me 


for my trouble .... The top is covered with small holes in the rock, 
varying in size from two to twelve feet in diameter, all partly filled 
with water... . High ranges south-east, south and south-west, with 


sandhills between. The one south-east I have named after His Excel- 
lency, Governor Musgrave; and a high point im same, bearing 141°, 
Mount Woodroffe, after the Suryeyor-General (George Woodroffe Goy- 
der). This is a high mass of granite, the surface of which has been 
honey- combed, and is decomposing, {100 feet above surrounding couutry, 
two miles in length (east and west), and one mile wide (not a tile 
wide) rising abruptly from the plain... , This rock is certainly the 
most wonderful natural feature I lave ever seen, What a grand sight 
this must present in the wet season; waterfalls in every clirection, 


Gosse brought ap his party and camped at Ayers Rock. On 
August ¥, he was at Mount Olga, Near Steyenson’s Peak he found 
quandong trees loaded with ripe fruit, the first he had ever seen, 
some one and a half inches in diameter. Approaching the Mann 
Ranges, which he named on August 14, he passed over “sandy 
ground with beautiful grass and herbs . ..:more the gay appear- 
ance of a flower garden than pasture land.” There were vetch 
(Sewinsona) and wild gerantu (Loredinwe cygnorunt). This was 
the best country he had seen since leaving the good land north of 
Adelaide. By a running creek in the Maun Ranges he noted some 
gums with very dark purple leaves. 

On August 23, he named the Deering Hills and the Tomkinson 
Ranges. Desert oaks w ere seen near Trew’s Gap, At the Tomkin- 
son Ranges he noticed “some tall mulga growing, sumething like 
pines, with straight barrels, and the branches abet thirty feet from 
the ground ; height from forty-five to fifty feet.” Near the houndary 
of the Province he notes mulga, acacias, mallee, grevillea and 
guandong trees in fruit. Passing into Wester Australia, he named 
the Cavanagh and Barrow Ranges and a high point on the latter 
Mount Squires. :\mongst some spinifex (Triodia) sandhills near 
this Mount he found a mallee with yellow and red flowers measuring 
three inches in diameter (?Euc. pyrifornis). 

Gossé commenced his return journey from the Cavanagh Ranges 
on September 22, taking a slightly different route and naming the 
Blyth Ranges, In the Mann Ranges the party found some Grevillea 
flowers “lying about, which the natives must have brought from 
some distance to eat at the water'’— probably the racemes of 
Hafea lorea and its relatives (corkwoods) which furntsh consider- 
able nectar, The natives had burnt large patches of the country 
and some parts burnt previously looked very green, In the Mus- 
grave Ranges, the mulga scrub was burning and trees were falling 
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Pitjandjara girl (Purkivja) at Ernabella. 


in all directions. A creek with a running stream had high bulrushes. 
On October 2, near Mount Morris in the Musgrave Ranges, Gosse 
was very surprised to come upon the horse-tracks of Giles’ party 
and noted in his diary: “This is very annoymg, as they appear 
to come from the Neales, the route I had chosen by which to return 
to the telegraph line. I shall now have to try the north side of 
the range.” As the route that Giles was expected to follow must 
have been known to Gosse, this surprise and annoyance are hard 
to explain. 

Gosse followed then the north side of the Musgrave Ranges, 
naming Mitchell's Nob north of Mt. Woodroffe, and Mt. Everard 
after the Hon. William Everard. On November 6, he came upon 
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two of Giles’ camps and next day named the Marryat, presuniably 
after Dean Marryat of Adelaide. On November 12, he discovered 
the Agnes and, afferwaids, the junction of these two creeks; 
he called the inaiu watercourse the Alberga, On November 15, 
he met with natives who had heard of the “white-fellow Wheel- 
barrow curteyabba” (the overland telegraph line). Following the 
the Alberga down, they came to Okiriana Well and then Appatinna 
Waterhole. Finally the party crossed north to the Hamilton and 
so to the telegraph: Tine, 


£, Giles and W- H. Tietkens with twenty-four horses on 
August 4, 1873, left Ross Waterhole at the junction of the Steven- 
son and Alberga Creeks near the Overland Telegraph Line and 
zig-zagged westwards, not fur from the boundary with the Northern 
Territory to the Anthony ancl Ayers ranges which Giles named. 
On August 27, Giles discovered a creek meandering through the 
dense wilderness, having splendid timber along it with upright 
elegant stems supporting umbrageouws tops. “On each side of the 
creek was a strip of open ground, so richly grassed and so beauti- 
fully decked with flowers, that it seemed like suddetily escaping 
from purgatory into paradise, when emerging from the recesses 
af thia dense scrub to the banks of this beaujifyl creek," Three 
days tater, on Tietkens’ birthday, the whole party were brought 
to this spot and Giles named ir Tietkens’ Birthday Creek, On 
August 31, Giles and Tietkens rade over to a high mountain, which 
the leader called Mt, Carnarvon or the Sentinel because, as he 
quoted: 

“The siuntain there did stand 
' To sentinel enchanted land." 


The mountain was like a stupendous turtle-back, of a conglomer- 
ate granite, From its top, an extensive view was obtained. To 
the north-westward was a flat-topped hill which later proved to 
be the Mt. Conner discovered oy Gosse just two months before. “To 
the sowth and al a considerable distance Jay another range of 
considerable length, apparently of some altitude. This I have named 
the Everard Range, after the Hon. William Everard,” By boiling 
water, they estimated the height of Mt. Carnarvon as 3, feet. 
Two days later, the party ascended the creek, “The country alon 
its valley was excellent, and the scenery most beautiful, pine clad, 
red and rocky hills heimg seattered about in all directions; while 
further to the west and south-west the high, bold and very rugged 
chain tose inte peaks and points.” When they camped heside the 
creek “in the background were the high and pointed peaks of 
the inain-chain, from which sloped a delightful green valley, 
through which the creek micandered, bere and there winding around 
the front of fittle pine-clad hills of unvarying red colour, whilst 
the earth fram which they sprang was covered with a carpet of 
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verdure and végetalion of almost every unaginable hue.” On Sept- 
ember 4. the party found themselves: 

Upon the reedy banks of 9 fast flowiig streant, Whose murmuring 
waters, ever rushing idly and unheeded an, were now for the first time 
disclosed to the delighted eyes of their discoverer... . Everything 
was of the best Kind heré—thniler, water, prass and mountains. In all 
my wanderings over thousands of miles im Awstralia, T never saw p more 
delightful and fanciful region than dhis . . . We saw several fine 
pools and ponds, where the reeds opened in the channel, and qe finshed 
tip several Rocks of ducks. 


Giles intended to call this mountain chain “The Ferdinand 
Chain,” but found wher he retumed to eivilization that Gosse, 
from the top of Ayers Rock on July 20, had forestalled him and 
given the name of Musgrave Ranges to these inountains, However, 
Giles was able to call the valley “Glen Ferdinand,” the creek “The 
Ferdinand," and a tal] mountam adjacent “Mount Ferdinand’ — 
all obviously after Baron von Mucller—and tn Glen Ferdinand is 
situated Ernabella. 

Continuing westerly, the party were attacked by natives on 
Officer Creek, named by Giles. Mount Daveiuport was named after 
the Hon. (later Sir) Samuel) Daveriport of Adelaide. How dehghted 
Giles was with the country in the western part of these ranges 3s 
shown by such names as Fairies’ Glen, Titanja’s Spring and Mt. 
Oberon, As the party emerged [row the ranges, Mt. Olga of 
Giles’ earlier expedition was about fifty mules away and to thts 
the party made their way. Here. on September 14, Giles writes: 


Mr. Tietkers pointed out to me the track of a dray or wapgor, also 
af horses and camels. 1 knew at once that they must be Mr. Gogse's 
but ) was perfectly dumbiounded at their appearance here; ... for L 
knew thet Mr. Gosse had left the Telegraph Line many hundreds of 
miles to the north of my starting-pomt; and as the line from Mount 
Olga-to tie Murchison had been officially ponited out to me, and as 
I had understood that Mr. Gosse was to penetrate the country north 
of the Macdannel] Range, and being so excellently equipped to traverse 
any region, it was no wonder that [ was astonished at the appearance 
af these tracks, To was det only astonished—I had reason ta be annoyed 
as well—hbecause, as the Gavernment Expedition had come down ta this 
mountuin, and was now traveling in advance of me, om the only tine of 
“cauntry that seemed traversable—that is to say—along the linc af range 
now lying south and south-westward from here, it had probably more 
than a month's start of nie.” 


. Giles now mover south-westward to the Mann Ranges, just 
named by Gasse, and then to the Totnkinson and Cayanagh Ranges 
over the border. Ile discuvered farther west still the Colonel's 
Range of his map, named after Colonel Warburton and now called 
the Warburton Range, and penetrated some considerable way 
farther into impassible countty. He riow retraced his steps to 
Fort Muellee im the Cavanagh Range and then journeyed 
north, finding the Rawlyison Range with Lake Christopher al 
its western end and beyond this losing Gibson in what became 
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known as Gibson's Desert. Returnig eastwards he named the 
Petermann Ranges, visited Mt, Olga agam and then went to 
Ayers Rock and Mt, Cotiner, crossed the east, end of Late Amadeus 
and finally proceeded north tu the George Gill, Krichaoft aid Mae- 
donnell Ranges and so to Chainhers Pillar and the Overland 
Telegraph Line, 

In May, 1875, Giles with Tietkens and Young and caimels left 
Beltana; they made their way through Ooldea to Queen Victoria 
Springs, thence to Mt. Churchman and ou to Perth, Leaving 
Perth on January 13, 1876, Giles returned to South Australia, 
accompanied by Young, Alec Ross and Nicholls, by following 
up the Ashburton and then making east. The party reached the 
Rawlinsow and Petermann ranges in July, passing ov to the Mus- 
graves and reachmg Glen Ferdinand, He followed down the 
Ferdinand channel southwards (now called the Officer in this 
part of its course), describing the country as “good, grassy, 
nearly level, with low, sandy mulga ridges. fit for stock of any 
kind.” (Austratia Tavice Traversed ul, p, 327, 1889). 

The Officer passes south to che west of the Everards and Giles 
made his way across to visit these ranges. The ourlving hills he 
describes as “Very peculiar, bare, red granite mounds, being the 
most extraurdinary ranges one cotld possibly imagine... . 
They have thousands of acres of bare rock, piled up into mountain- 
ous shapes and lay in isolated tiasses, forming something like a 
briken circle, all round a central and higher mass. They have 
valleys filled with scrub between each section, Numerots rocky 
glens and gorges were seen. having various lands of shrubs and 
low trees growing in the interstices of the racks,” 

Apparently Giles camped and watered bis camels at the Snake 
Rock Hole, by which we commenced our ascent of Mount Ihillie, 
as it was on the northern face of the highest hill iu a mall. gom- 
ereek, and the party had to roll boulders of rock out of the way 
to give the camels a drink, Visiting another water on the south 
side of this high hill they found “the whole space raund the [oot 
of the rocks . . . choked up with a thick and vigorous gtawth 
af the native fig-trees which grow somewhat like banyan-trees- 
-except that suckers do not descend from the upper branches and 
take root in the ground alongside the parent sten1; but the roots 
of this tree rum afong the rocks to find crevices with soil, and then 
a fresh growth springs up; in general, it does not grow very high, 
twenty feet is about the fimit’’ At this apot six years later, in 
December, 1882, Giles was attacked by natives. Le seems to haye 
given a good deal of provucation by treating lis native visitors 
m rather 2 high-handed way. 

The plants collected by Giles un his various expeditions were 
identified by Baran von Mueller. Those for 1872, 1873 and 1874 
appear as un appendix to Giles’ Geographki Travels iw Central 
Austwaha. Going through the list one finds many of the Ipcalities 
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4o be in Western or Central Australia and thus beyond the area 
with which we are concerned Other plants are recorded as ‘bet- 
ween the Alberga and Mt, Olga” so that it is impossible to know 
whether the locality was or was not in South Australia. Loranthus 
Esoearpr is given tor the Musgrave Ranges, Dodonata nicrosyga 
F.y,M- is known, says von Mueller, irom the Neale River (Plants 
of Stuart's Expedition, 1862, P: 12). Lvremophila Berryi is given 
for the Musgrave Ranges, collected by Gosse. The record of the 
ycad Encephalartos Macdoucllat “on Neales River, found by J. 
M, Stuart’ nist surely be a wrong locality, unless there is another 
Neale farther north. Calhirts verrucosa [= C. gltwca?] is given 
for the Musgrave Ranges. 

Souchus aleracens was found by Giles to be “abundant on the 
banks of the Finke River, towards its source.” Near Stevenson's 
Creck and Lake Wilson in the weighbourhwod of the Mann Ranges, 
Giles records on September 27, 1873 (Geogruphic Travels, p. 99), 
running water i a creck whose channel “was sect with reeds and 

reat quantities of ertormotus {histles.” My copy has been annotated 

y Giles who has inserted the word “sow.” Giles calls these 
thistles “Sonchus oleraceotis” in republishing this joucney in As- 
tralia Trotee Traversed (1, p. 195). These cecords are of great 
interest, meaning either that the Sow Thistle became dispersed 
throughout Australia far in advance of other introductions—-which 
with its feathery seeds might well be the case—or that we possess 
forms or vatieties of this species that were indigenous and were 
here before Europeans came. ‘There is some reason to think that 
cone luxuriant variety with long narrow leaves im southem South 
Australia may be a native. ; 

Santewhere near the Rawlinson Ranges and Mount Barlee on 
Desolation Creek (January. 1874), Giles' horse became entangled 
in dense vegetation “whose roots, planted in rich and oozy soil, 
induced the tops of this peculiar plant to grow ten, twelve and 
fifteen fect high. It has a nasty gummy, sticky feel whey touched, 
and emitted a strong, coarse odour of peppermint. The botanical 
naire of the plant is Stemordia wseosa.” (Austraka Tavice Traver- 
sed, 1, p, 273). Other waters contained this plant, which Giles 
described at being “of a dark-green colour, of a pulpy nature, 
with a thick leaf and bears a imnute violet-coloured flower." As 
we met with Stemodia viscosa in both the Everard and Musgrave 
Ranges and found it a lowly, sticky plant, only a few inches high, 
evidently Giles had made a mistake in identification. It seems 
anore Jikely that his plant was Mentha australis which we found 
growing in the Neales near Oodnadatta and which has a pepper- 
Mine smell, hut heights of 10 and L5 feet seem fantastic. 

The plants collected by Giles in his 1876 expedition were des- 
crihed hy von Mueller in the Jowrnal af Botany xv, 1877, pp, 269, 
300, 344, Nearly all the plants were collected between Ooldea 
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and the border and in Western Australia, There are only two 
records for our area. 


John Forrest with his brother Alexander and horses left Cham- 
pion Bay on March 18, 1874. The party followed up the Murchison 
and then struck across for South Australia, After many hardships 
they picked up Giles’ Warburton Range, and thence passed on te 
the Cayanagh Range, locating some of Gosse’s camps, and then 
through the Musgraves to the Alberga and so to the Peake. His 
Exploration in Atstraka gives wo description of the country with 
which we are concerned, already travelled over by Gosse. 

In the tate 80's and early 90’s, a second wave of exploration 
of the North-west of the Province occurred. It begam with 
A, Carruthers in 1888 (Reports from J, Carruthers of his Triangu- 
lation of Portions of the North-west of South Austraha. Brief 
Report on Country triangulated in Everard, Musgrave, Mann and 
Tomkinson ranges and Deering Hills during the years 1858, 1889 
and 1890, South Anstraian Parliamentary Popers, No. 179, 
1892), He commenced on May 7, his first camp being at Macumba. 
He then went up the Alberga and formed a cainp on Alleumba 
Waterhole on Coongra Creek. His next depot was at Indulkana 
Soakage, Mr, Chandler. In the Musgrave Ranges he uses the 
native name Ernabella and notes that there were few vateves here 
on accatnit of the presence of Cootachies (devile) in the waters 
and caves. He completed his triangulation in February, 1890. 

Carruthers noted the presence of domestic cats throughout the 
whole country, even to Mt. Aloysius and thirty miles beyond the 
Wester Australian boundary. These must have layed havoc 
with the bird life, Emus and native pheasants (Leipoa) were 
plentiful. The Everard Ranges he describes as “chiefly composed 
of red granite and covered with spinifex (ie, Trindia), a few 
pines, stunted gums. and lylood woods. The country between the 
Everard and Musgrave ranges is principally sandy, with patches 
of large inulga, spinifex flats, salt and colton-bush flats, geranium 
[ie., Erodiven cygaoret| and wild vetch [Szeainsona]; there are 
also a few sandhills but to no extent,” 

In the Musgrave Ranges, geranium, vetch and patches of salt 
and cotton-bush grow luxiwiantly on the flats. From the top of 
Mt. Woodroffe “a magnificent view can be obtained. Ayers Rock, 
about ninety miles te the north-west cau be dimly seen, and Mt. 
Connor [sic, should be Conner], 3 snast conspicuous feature 
to the north, rising abruptly ahove a sea of mulga, the country 
belween being Jevel and apparently sandy." Large Casuarica 
trees (C. Decassncane) were noted between the Mann and Mus- 
grave Ranges, 

Carruthers niade a further triangulation m 1891-2 (Brief Réport 
of Country triangulated South of the Everard and Musgrave 
ranges during the years 181-92). He left Oodnadatta on August 
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2, 1891, going to Alleumba Waterhole and then Indulkana. Qol- 
arinna2, south of Indulkana and the Everards was visited, Mitchell 
and other grasses grow on the tableland country, West of the 
Everard Ranges the country showed Mulga, seruband wire grasses 
(Aristida), tussock grass, parakeelya, sage-bush and patches of 
saltbush. He camped at Oolparinka Spring at the foot of Mt. 
Davenport in the Musgrave Ranges; in the sandhill country south 
of it several camels were poisoned by what was considered to be 
Myopornis deserts but was really Duboisia Hopwoodit which 1s 
superficially very like it. Cartuthers has references to poplars 
(Codonocarpus), kurrajongs (Brackvchiton Gregor’) and quan- 
dongs (Eucarya aewmineta). He returned to Oadnadatra on July 
7, 1892. 


W.H. Tietkens in 1889 (Jenurnal of the Central Australian 
Exploring Expedition, 1889, under the coinmeanad of i. A. Tiet- 
kens; Government Printer, Adejaide, 1891) left Bond Springs, 
north of Alice Springs and proceeded westwards, naming the 
Cleland Biils, north of L. Amadeus, and penetrating into Western 
Australia, He next proceeded south a little and then turned east 
naming Mr, Crrrie, which we thought we might lave seen from 
the top of Mr. Woodroffe, and on June 10, he had Mt. Olga in 
veew. “Seen ror the first time from any point, this mountain 
must always strike the traveller as being a strange and wonderful 
object, and our wonder and anyazement increases as it 15 approach- 
ed.” On Sunday, July 7, camped beside a stream at the foot 
of Mt. Olga, he wnagines “what a cool, clean retreat this must 
be from the hhnding rays of ‘he summer’s sun” and quotes from 
rei (XXAIT, 242 “The shacow of a great rock in a weary 
and," 

The Elder Exploring Jixpedition, under the cummand of 
David Lindsay and with Richard Helms as Naturalist, left Warina 
on May 2, 1891, fallowed Chambers pad and road neasly to Cham- 
bers Bluff and then travelled straight ro the Everard Ranges, distant 
about thirty-six miles. Me, LLilliec, the highest pumt in these ranges, 
was the official starting point of the Expedition which proceeded 
due west, discovering the Birksgate Range (nanted after Sir 
Thomas Elder's residence at Glen Osmond) and passing the 
Blyth, Cayanagh and Barrow Ranges to the border: the itimerary 
was then south-westerly to Queen Victoria Spring, Fraser Range, 
Lake Lefroy aud Sourhern Crass, 

They found the country in the neighbourhood of the Everard 
Rarges in good condition from recent rains, Fron thé top of a 
low gramite hill on the way to the Everards, the view, says Lind- 
say, “remunded me of the Barricr Reef scenery, the mula repre- 
senting the sea, and the hills, rising abrpyptly {row the mulga, 
looked Ilke the tslands{" Lindsay with three companions rode 
along the south fodt af the Range and "in twa miles passed the 
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Soukuge, the water now running strongly down a gum. creek 
aut of a fine gorge. Lindsay continues : 
Two miles farther on we leit uur camels anit ascended Mt. Thillie, 
whiel is a gtund hare sranite peak, with very broken oud rough granite 
~ hills, gorges, Tavines and precipices, with streams of water in every 
pully; murisses, ferns, rushes, mulea, te-tree, acacia, numerous Aowering 
sheubs, geented grasses [eladrepogan praltatis, lenves scented], patches 
of Yrradtte irnitues, whiterom trees in the ravines and preéks; eight 
above sea level 3,010 teet, above plain 1,000 feet, Tt occupied us ane hour 
to climh to the summit; a very fine view was ohtainul The next day 
these hills were covered with aust ll 2 in the aflernagn, 


A native who visited then wag accompanied by a bay. aged 
about 14, “whose hair was very light coloured, probably by the 
use of ashes.” Passing west of ihe Everards, Lindsay notes sandy 
econnery with niulga, brooms | Fenipletoma egera), acacias, carrant 
bush [? Plectronia latifeiv)], coly-poly [Salsole], spear grass 
[probably Arishde| and a kyxutiant crop of herbs. The Officer 
Creck, which Lindsay called the Ferdinand (a tnbutary of the 
Officer}, coming from the ‘Musgrave Ranges and passing south 
‘to énd in “swans”, they found a channel two chains wide but 
in times of heavy flood, six chains. Before reaching it they passed 
high nulga, acacia, grevillea, a few clumps of mallee and good 
gtass. Fresh emt and kangarao tracks were numerous. 

The plants were identihed by Baron von Mueller (Trass, Rey, 
Soc. SA, XVI, 1896. p. 333). The only mew species for South 
Australia was Cepselle villosele (Cruciferae), and Cyperus lace- 
qatws was a new record. There were 18 new species discovered 
im the Western Australian entintry traversed, Mast of the plants 
collected were from the latter State, but a number are recorded 
from Arkaringa Valley and the Everards. Dr. (later Sir} B. C. 
Stirling atid A, Zietz dealt with the mammals, birds and reptiles. 
The expedition brought back 18 skins, 2 skeletons, 8 nests and 
16 eggs. Notes are given on ten birds. Twa specimens of Qreoiee 
were collected ut the Barrow Range because the natives distin- 
guished them hy different names. but the authors considered that 
one was merely the mmuture stage of the other which conformed 
with the adult O- cristata, Three males of the beautifil bower-bird 
(Chlamydera guttate) were secured in the Barrow Range. A 
male bird of Crnclesoma costanofsm in spirit and nest and egg 
of this species was brought back {from the Victoria Desert and 
another nest and-two eggs fram south of the Everard Range 


S$. G, Hubbe commanded an expedition during 1895-6 in search 
af a stock route from South to Western Australia (Journal of 
the Stock Rowle Expedition fram South to Western Australia, 
7895-6, under Conunand of S,.G. Aithbe). He left Qodnadatta 
an Noverttber 11, 1895, with camels; followed the Neales, reached 
the Albetga and passed on to Coongra Creek where, near Alleiin- 
ba Waterhole, he mentians another, 2D chains Jong and seven feet 
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deep, with numerous teal, black duck, wood duck, widgeon and 
native hens on and around it. He continued westerly to Lambinna, 
Mt. Chandler and Moorilyanna and then across to the Musgraves 
at Ernabella in Glen Ferdinand. 

Durmg the journey there are frequent references to Euphorbia 
Drummondii as a camel poison—as this is a prostrate plant, and 
hardly likely to be eaten by camels, perhaps the erect E. elwtioides 
js meant. Hiibbe gives careful and full descriptions of the vegeta- 
tion, more particularly from the point of view of stock feed and 
oj course pays particular attention to the waters and their possible 
permanency. He mentions seeing his first cork-wood (Hakea Jorea 
probably) since leaving the Macdonnell Ranges; he saw abundant 
hean trees | Erytivina?) and Leichharde lilies [Crintam flaccidum 
near the Alherga; often the roly-poly [Solsefa), prickly acacia 
[4. Victoria], Portulaca and titree [tea tree, Melolevca]. 

From January 31 to March 20, 1896, the main party was carnped 
at Owallinna in the Musgrave Ranges awaiting stores from Oodna- 
datta. His Diary was not published between phese dates but from 
the original, in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. A. A. Simp- 
son, it 15 interesting to note that Carr Boyd and Breadon passed 
through on behalf of a syndicate to the Mann and Tomkinson 
Ranges, 


(To be concluded.) ' . 
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MORE FORKED SPLEENWORT 


The rare Asplentiont proemorsnn, found by membets of the Portland 
Field Naturalists’ Club near Tyreadarra in August, 1949, is in danger of 
destruction because it grows Where stones are being taken for read and 
harbour works. There are thousands of acres of similar country between 
Mt. Eccles and Tyrendarra, and the fern might grow in any cave aver a 
distance of eighteen miles, 

Early fast November C, Beauglehole, P. Finck and the writer weént 
to Some very rocky country on the eastern bank ot Darlot’s Creek, below 
the old Condah Mission Station. Here we were fortunate ta find several 
chimps of Forked Spleenwort grawing In terrain exactly similar to that of 
the Tyrendarra specimens, Le, in cracks on the rock faces of deep iongitudinal 
clefts which sptit the basalt barriers. In no other kind of cave or depression 
does the Spleenwort scem to grow. 

Petnianent preservation should be assured here, ab the locality is far off 
the beaten track, wild, inzccessible and lonely; also there are sure to be 
other patches in the thousands af barriers that we have not explored. In 
the same cave we found Tender Brake (Pieris trenuida); Delicate Rue Fern 
(Anogramma leplopiixile), Necklace Fern (Asplemmn flabelifoliwn) and 
Sickle Fera {Pellaea falcofaj—the Jatter with some fronds up te three 
feet in Jength. A notable botanical fd was of two bushes of Shiny 
Cassinia (C~ longifolia) breaking into full }loom, just off the road ahout 
two miles forth of Tyrendacta. This shrub had never becu sects previously 
by us in the Portland District. Though not setting out to observe birds, 
we rocorded 53 species during the day, ' 

Nort F, Leasmontnr, 
Portland, 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL RACE OF AN AUSTRALIAN BUTTERFLY 
By DR. FF. Crossy, AES, 


Family LYCAENIDAE 
Subfamily Denti an 


PARALUCTA AENBA LUCIDA, subsp. nor 
MALS 


Upperside: Forewing dark brown: 4 broad céntral bright coppery area 
including lower half of cell and reaching dorsum; cilia brown with tips 
whitish. 

Hitidiviuy dark brown with a prominent bright coppery area nearly. 
reaching base and hounded by vein 4, extending ialmost ta vem 6 neur 
termen above, by vein la below, and by a dark brown marrow band at the 
termen; two preminent terminal Junular durk brown spoils; cilha Brown 
with tips prommently white, 

The, colour of the copper areas is brighter than wi the typical arc, 

Uarlersude. Forewing pate brown, two. spots in cell, ta spots below cell, 
i at end of cell, a hand of discal spots pale brown narrowly edged dark 
rowan, 

Tindwing pale browi; 4 spot in cell, a post cellular, a discal and a sub- 
terminal, curved semes of irregular spots, pale brown, narrowly edged darle 
brown; a terminal browa lie, 

FEMALE 

Uppersidce® Forewing as a male; fermen strongly cnivex, copper len 
slightly paler and more ovoid, 

Hindwing as in male but termien more colwex; copper area rarely extend- 
ing almost to base and variable in extent; veins 2, 3, and 4 coppery; tio, 
sometimes. three, lunular prominent dark brown stbterminy! spris. 

Understiic; As we male, but colour orange brown, 

Tyre Locawry; Elthaw-Greensborqugh district, Victoria, 
Types: Lit collection of author. 


Discussion 


Tt was found that male specimers of P. acnéa from the Eltham-Greens- 
borough district were distinctly. brighter than those of all other Iucalities, 
due to the well defined bright patch of coppery scales on the hindwing above. 
Comparisaa of typical males from that distract with one identical to the 
type of P. senca Miskin, 1890, ih the Queensland Museum showed that thid 
difference was most pronounced. The male from south Queensland men= 
tioned above, kindly fosued by the Queensland Museum, is shown in Fig. | 
on the accontpanying plate. 

ly general the male himtwing (above) of the typical race from south 
Queensland has only an ill-defined central copper area, often reduced ta a 
mere spfitiision of copper scales, which grades into the brown of the rest 
of the wing. This is in contrast to the hindwing of fuctde inales, where the 
coppery colour is sharply defined. The brown area, is thus confined to the 
apical quarter of the wing, aboye vein 4. Uhere &, without exception, always 
a small upward extension of the copper area almost to vein G@ lear the 
terme, Furthermore, the extent of the copper area is absolutely constant 
in the ficida race hut ig vety variable in the typical race. 

Whereas the area of copper scales is colstant im the males il vanes 
considerably in the females. Some are very bright and correspond to the 
males. but others have the copper area cul short by an enlargement of the 
basal brown arca ontwards; howeyer the copper colour is, in these cases, 
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continued along the veins 2. 3 end 4. Reference to the plate hows the 
twa types of females. Fig. 7 shows a typical ght one, with copper patch 
extendie almost to the base, whilst Fig, 8 shows o typical dark form with 
faree dark arca extending from base, and the copper coloe remaining on 
the three veins, Fig. Gus of a typical male, but its different angle ro the 
enmera has resulted in poor deGnidon of the capper area 

There are no apparent constant differcoces between the male and! female 
undersides df the new race and thase of the typical rane. 

The species bas leen found fram southern Queensland to central Victoria, 
nmi there are records fram Bowen ( Miskin}, Millmerran, Gayiiih, 
Eidsvold, Brisbane und Killarney in Queensland; Mauning River, Aruudale, 
Sydney, Menangle, Wingham, Narrabeen sad the Blue Mountains in New 
South Wales; aml Keilor, Castleruine, Dimboola, Kiata and Nowa Nawe 
rt Vietotia. OF speciinens examined. only the males from Dimboola aud 
Kista approach those of the lucid race, Exceptionally dark males are taken 
at Nowa Nowa end these are P.aener serra Miskin, Onc of these is figured 
(Wig. 3), as 1s also a small example fram Blackheath, Blue Mountains It 
scems that ¢he tymeal race extends from south Qmeens'and ta the Takes 
Entrance district of eastern Victoria and alsa inland in the Blue Mouatains. 
Further work is necessary ta determine the distribution of the new race. 
Anderson and Spry (1893) record the species from the Goulburn Valtey and 
it may prove that the race ju that districe is tueida. 

Tho larvae feed on fwrsarna sfinesa, usually when it is growing in ary 
localities, and are generally found below ground Jevel ong the stem ar roats, 
There are wlimost always a few small ants in attendance. The larvae also 
popate in these positians. The larvae aqd pupae are very similar both in 
forin and habits te those of PL aneifer Blanchard. At Eltham the frst 
WMAgOes e{nerge usually during the first week of December and specimens 
are most numeryuy at about Christmas time, atter which they gradually 
diminish. Occasional specitnens may he taken carly tn Febrenary; 
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Exccawarion of Prare 
Fig. t. Male F gence Miskin, corresponding te type frum National Park, 
Queensland (8329) 
2. Areal male P. devee from Blackheath, Rlue Mouytains, NSW. 
(18.2742). 
3 Park male of P. acaca from Nowa Nawa, Victoria (5.2.49). 
4,5 and 6 Typicaf mates af P_ aenea tuctir, subsp. nov. fram Eltham, 
VWictaria (23,12,'49), 
| 7%, Light fore of female of TP aeueo fuetda from Eitham, (26.72.'49), 
8 Darl form of female ot 2, acura Incila from Eltham (20,12.'49). 
9 Fetnale of P. acnea acien from Newa Nowa, Vietora ¢15.2,'49), 
Ms. rogeived foy julieatton, Now, 1930. 
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CHANGES IN THE NOMENCLATURE OF CERTAIN INSECTS ° 
AND ARACHNIDS 


List 3 
By C, E. Cuapwick, Department of Agriculture, Sydney. 


The wuniber of described species of the Class Jnvetta greatly excbeds the 
total cumber of known species of ial) other aniimals combined, and vast 
numbers of undescrivel spectes stil exist. It is therefore not ta be wondered 
that the classification, deseriptian and tiomerclature of this: enarmans jtoupy 
should present many diffenltics and that, with workers in various parts of 
the world and a diversity of publications and languages, some errors shoul! 
qeene, Tt ig naturally very difficult for any entomologist to keep in touch 
with developments in the taxonomy of groups other than those in which he 
is especially interested, the result heing that even otherwise reliable text- 
hooks may be out of date jn matters of qomenclature. Names may become 
out of date in various ways, eg. by the splitting of genera (eg, Caligula), 
by an earlier description heing overlooked (e.g. Amdlypelta: nitida Stal}, 
by the sexes being described as different species (c.g., [dolothrips marginalus 
Hal.J, by misidentification (Anodoutouys tetrious Blkh.), ete. 

The following list (far from complete) has been compiled from sume of 
these changes, The insects and aractiids mentioned are well known, usually 
of econumic or general biological mterest, and #5 a rule no atterspt has been 
made to peclede all known symouyms for each species, A nilinber of other 
changes wil be nated in future lists, 


Present Nante 
THYSANOPTERSA 
Tdolothrips 
wiarginatws Hal 
ffemale] 


HEMIPTERA 
Armbivpetta 

witha Sdal. 
(L873 


Ovehalia 
sohellomborait 
(Guar) 


(Uihetentdia spp. 


Trieste 


serupulosa Stal. 


(1873) 


COLEOUTERA 
Atodentonyt 
norte AL 


AMathyenns i 
werbaicr C1.) 


Feryopadne spn, 


Synonyms 


7, spectrum Wal, 
timate! 


Pendulinus 
dotegcees Dist, 
(191 L) 


Pewratoma 


consocitle Biss. 


Occhaku fA 
emisarvatis Boisd, 


Puloceemue spp. 


T. Difeseiata Kirk, 
419055 

Y fontanan Oise 
(19079 


Al, paris F 


Lemops spn. 


1 a et ae 


Authority, Remarks, eh 


Kelly, R., and Mayne, J. 7. BL £1924). 
The Auxtvaton Thrigs, A Monopeaph 
of the Order Thysunoplera in Atstralie, 
p. 71. The Gieat Thrips. 


Chadwick, C, E, (1948), Notes ati 
Exhibits, Proc Linn Sav, SW, 
LAX (58), sxleicdvai, 24th Nov, 
1948, Fruit Pitting Bug, 

Guerin's illustrations of Pettatoma 
schellomboryit in Vox. Cuguilfe, 1831, 
appeared, before description of Penta. 
toma consociate Boisd. in Voy, Astral, 
Ent,, IT, 630, pl. VE, £, 9) (1848.) 
Kirkaldy, G. W, (1902), “Miscellanen 
Rhynchatala No. 3, The Kntomotomist, 
35, 956-138 Reduviidne: "Feathery- 
Legeed Bugs." t 
Drake, C. Ju, and Poor, M, RF, (1944. 
Tijian Tingittdoe in Occasional Papers 
of Bernice P_ Bishop Muserm, onn- 
tulu, Hawaii, MVIF, OS (Mareh3, 191- 
205. ‘The Inutane due. 


Arvow, G, J. (1932), A few few 
epecies of Mololonthine  Coeleaptora 


Ann, Mag. Nat. Airt., Ser. 40, Val. IX, 
189-197, Feb. 1932. AL tatricus Bikb. 
ally wrong identification, Wheat Roor 
aroun, 

Armstrong, J. We T. ()945>, On Aus. 
teolian Derwersttdaa, Part IV. Pree, 
Linn, Soe. ALS, LX (1-23, 42-52, 
May 1945. Museum Beetle. . 
MekKeown, KF C. (1934). A Note on 
the Synanymy of Leffops (Coleoptera: 
Curculionidae : Proc. Lijit, See, 
NSW, LXV (3-43, A038, 


Present Wane 
COLEOPTERA 


Curpothitis 
anerernd (L,) 


Dermestes 
ater T9eG. (1774) 
macn/olus DeG. 
CUIF4y 


Darmulepida 
albohirpuns 
(Water, > 


~ 


Gibkinm 
pasdloides 
(Crenp,) 


Maleutespee 
rbpupes Riki 


Merten 
americg nin 
(Lap) 
Monolepta 
mastralts (Jae) 


Riabdoscriiss 
ebscurie CBopisd,) 
HYMENOFTERA 
Apis 
matlifera L 


1758) 


DIPTERA 
Caltiptions 
augue (F.) 


singe (T,) 


Cheysombia 
mififacies (Macq) 
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Synonyiis 


C. atervianns Mael. 


D. cadaperigus V- 
(1775) 

D. aelpinis Pe 

(1775) 


Lefadoderma 
aibediirtiae 
Waterb. 


Seottar 
payllorttes 
Czeqip, 
Plinus 
stoties PF, 


» Prosaylens 


biytafynns Olt 
Malanterpes 
pirytatymns ON, 


Gibhtins 
aviessconim Lap, 


M_ rosea Bikh 


Rhabdocnemis  _ 
obsenra Boat. 


A, meliffica TL. 
(i7ay) 


Mnser gugur F, 

&”. cugue F, 

C. areaniee RD 

C_ fatevols Macq. 

C. dersalis Wik. 

C. Weolur Big, 

C, dichromata Big. 

C. xonthoria Tig, 

CL srtasqia 
Erickson 


Musce styaia F. 
C. vilfost Des. 


Mirsco loemiun Wik. 


CL stiaia Sehiner, 
Lucilia rupfactes 
Masa. 
Calhpiora 
rufifucies Macq. 
Pyenorsing 
rufifoctes Maca. 
Chrysamwc 
olhiceps Wied. 
Cy whteeps var 
putoria Wied. 
f glbiceps yar. 
ruffacies’ Macq, 


Viet, Nat. 
Vol, 67 


Autioyxity, Reniarks, ate. 


HWintos, 1. EB. (1945). 
tes = Aieerlas Associated 
Products, U 83, 1943. A Dried Fruit 
Beetle. 

Barber, H. 5S. (19475, “Some Syn. 
onymy of Orvmestes — (Coleoptera). 
Bui, Bréstivn, Ent. Sec, KXKVIL 
(5), 374-1765 1942. (Skin and Hide 
Teetles, Carpet Beetles.) 

Arrow, G. T1941). Some oniescribed 
species Of Melolo:uthid Coleoptera trom 
Werern New Gninea and the Adjacent 
Istands of Waigen and Japen, © Ad, 
Mea. Nar. List. (11), 40, Na, a, 448- 
404 Greyback Conkehafer. 

Finton, H. EB. (1941). The Ptindoe of 
Economic Importance, Aull. Ent. Res. 
NMI (4), 241-381, Tan. 1941. 


Mouvgraph of 
with = Stored 


Jn 9929 the British Museym received 
a pair from Lea Inbelled “Molruterper 
Shines Alkb = Frosaviews phytalymnns. 
Di’ (Letter W. J, Hall, 2/5/50), 
Dicky Rice Weevil. 

Hina, He E. (1941). The Ptinidan of 
Eoonymic Thuportanee. Bill. xi, Kes., 
RMXE (4), 332-381, Jan. 1941- 

Weise, J, (1974). Coicapietormm Cata- 
Jaques, Pars 78, Cleysometdas, Gateri- 
mina, p. 165, 1924. Yelaw Monolepts 
Beetle, 

‘Murshath G, A_K, (1944). New India 
Crreulionidae (Col), Ann, May. Nat. 
Hist. (i), 10, No. 62, 105-229. Cane 
beetle borer. 


Richards, O, W. (1935). Notes o the 
Womenclaturs of Aculegte Hosnenoptera, 
with special refergnce to British genera 
and species, Trans. R. Bnt. Soc. Lond, 
URXATTE (3), 192-176. ‘The Hive Hee. 


Pattua, W.S. (1923). Diptera of Med- 
cal and Veterinary Tmpertance, Ul. 
Phitip, Journ. Sci, 27, No. 3, 397-4117. 
Hardy, G. W.. (1947). Notes on Genus 
Caliphore (Diptera). ‘Classification, 
Synonysaiy. Distribution and Phylogeny, 
Proc, Linn Soe, NSW. LXIT ()-2), 
17-24. Lesser Grown blowfly, 


Hardy. G. H. C1930}. 


, RL The Queensland 
species of Calhtiora, 


Subgenus Neo- 


Pollenta, Bull. Evi. Rex. RET (4), 
491-448, Dee. 1930. 
Holdaway, FF. G. (1938), The Syn- 


onymy and Distribution of Chrysomyra 
viffaries (Macq.j, an Australian Sheep 
BlowAy. Bult. Bui. Ree, XXIV, iv, 
$49-560, Dee 1932, 


Nt SD, 


March 
L961 
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Fresent Name 


DIPTERA 
Chrysomyia 
vififartes (Matq-} 
(onntinued) 


SIPHONAPTERA 
Ctenocephahdes 
conss (Curt. 
(Dog Fleal 

Felts (Vouch*) 
(Cat. Flea} 
LEPIDOPTERA 

Coluiula 
cucaipts (Se) 


Cianta 


ignebitis (Wik) 


Eutoneta 
ferucws (Wi) 


Luploca 
tere corpyut 
Macl, 


Heliothis 
aviiigera 
(Hubo > 
Aaxchercta 
hnebuert OWwd) 


IEescens 


Dbid.) 


HH yrncitkes 
vecurualis CF.) 


Lovatudtrombys 
levetnae (Lew) 


Synonyms 


Somamyia 
safrauca Big, 
5. melonifera Big. 

Lacilia 
ispida Exich. 
?L. tasmuniensis 
Macy, | 
? Compromyia 
fasmianiensis 
Macq. 


Cheuocephalics 
cents Curt. 


felis Koucht 


Autheraea 
enerivpte Se. 


Entonicty 
aymobilay Wile, 


Opstrhing 

fervens WIk, 
Lededa 

obscura Wik. 
1, saturata Wk. 
Entometa 

adespeeta. Wik_ 
Prnava 

fervens Wik, 
Evploea. 

corinta corisnia 

Macl, 


A, ebsaleta ¥, 
Ctketions 


huchnert Ww, 
carey? Macalister 


Thyvideplerix 
titgrésecns Dold, 
Oikeliens 
Hoerrichn Wwil. 
ST ralarttet 
Ptilorlade Meyr- 
and Low. 
Phelodua 
recurvalts FE. 
(17753 
Pyrates 
fiscittte Cram. 
(1782) 
Hyannatea 
fascrks Cram. 
Bambyr 


_fewdiiae Lew, 
Clistecompa 
Ieqninac Lew. 
Paracela ! 
travstcrs Wir 
Thavmalepoca 
fewintii HSeh- 
Oretan 
sobria Wik, 


Authority, Remarks, ete, 


Stiles, C. Wi, and Colling, J, (19305. 
Ctenoerphatdes, New gems of Fleas 
(Type Pier canes}, Pndl Ath Rep, 
ALY, No. 25, $308 TRIG, Ath jue, 1930. 


Seitz, a (1926). Macrafetidoptera of 
the Workd, X, 514-515 (26.6.20) , . . 
The Emperor Gui Math... AME Aus- 
trahan spenes of dutheroca now tyans- 
ferred ta Caliqiln, 

Meyrick, E,, ancl Lower, O. B. (1907). 
Revision of the Australign Psychidae, 
Tras, Ray. Soc, S. Ansty, XX, 
192-208, 1907, ‘The Faggot Case Moth. 
Turner, AW J. (1924), | Revision caf 
Australian Lepidoptera. Lastacampidag. 
Proc. Lint See, XLIX, 4 
(Dec,), §97-425, 


Carhet, A. S, (1942). Revisional Notes 
on the Genus Erploca F, Ami. Muey- 
Not, Hist, (11), 1X, 52, 295.267, 1942. 
The Oleander [butterfly. 

Tams. W. Ho VT, (1938). diseets af 
Samon, WIV (4), Heterocera, 196-7, 1935, 
The Heliothis Caterpillar. 

Turner, A. J. (1947). Revision of the 
Australign Psychidae (Lepidoptera), 
Proc, Roy. Soc, Q'land,, LV (1), 57- 
64, 1947. The Leaf Case-Motl, 

Yurner, A. J. (1947). Revision nf the 
Australian Psychitae {Lepidoptera 
Prec, Roy. Soc, Q’land, LVI 41), 57- 
44, 1947, The Ribbed Case Moth. 


Rlimx, A. (19Ad9). Pryrai- 
stiuac, in Fepidopterorume Catalagirs, 
Pars 8, 31-32, 1949, The Beet Web-- 
worm, 


Pryralhider, 


furner, A. J. (1922). Royision of 
Australias Lepidoptera, Saturntadac, 
Bombycitie, — Enpterotidac, — Notadon- 


tidee. Proc. Linw. Soc, NSW 
(3), 348-390, Sept, 1922. 
Strand, FE. (1929). Lainanéritdae in 
Seitz” Muacralepidopteya of the World, 
Vol. X, Section 11, p. 381. Lewin’s bag 
shelter inoth. 
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Present Name Synonyms Authority, Remarks, cte. 
LEPIDOPTERA 


Lewintbombyxs Eriagaster 
tewinae (Lew.) simples Wik. 
(continued) Neprepa 


tufescens Wik. 
Semnta 
vould ' prisca Wik, 
; — a: : Panacele 
fewinge Lew. 
Ocinara 
- Jewirce Lewy, 
Oecaticus Oiketens Meyrick, E., and Lower, O, B. (1907), 
elongatus Saund-. sounderss Wwd. Revision of the Australian Psyxchidac, 
Matura Treus. Roy, Soc. §, Ansty, NAH, 
clouqata MeCoy 192-208, 1907, Saunders' Case Math 
ARACHNIDA ‘ ‘ 
Misstlena Eniodow _ Wamersley, H. (19425, A Revision of 
o¢ccaterta Walcke. occaterinis Lucas the spiders of the Genus AMistulerta 
formidabite Walekenaer, 1805. Rec. S. Avstr. Mus., 
Carb. Vil (3), 249-269, May Joth, 1943, 
rHbrocapitatim 
Aus. 
semicoccineum 
_Siman 
Actinopres 
formasux Rainb. 
M, (Eriodon) 
occoterta Hage 
Missulend 
rubracapitaia RK. 
and P. 
formidobile R. 
and P, 


CURRENT BOOKS REVIEWED 
1. Drawings of British Plants, Part 1V 


The hereulean task on which Stella Ross-Craig, F...S., of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, is engaged in depicting British wildflowers has been 
advanced by the publication of a fourth part (published by G. Bell and Sons, 
Lid, London}. Five botanical orders are coyered in this latest issuc— 
Resedaceoe, Ctstuceac, Violaceuc, Polygalaceoc, and Frankeniaceuc, Miss 
Ross-Craig’s excellent staixard of delineation, commented upon previously 
(Vict. Nat,, July 1950, p, 38), is maintained in each of the 26 species dealt 
with. Despite the austerities imposed by strictly scientific lines, flowers lke 
the Rock-roses and Vidlas are invested with charm. 

The Vielaceae and Patygalacete have representatives in our Australian 
native flora, but British violets embrace only herbacesus examples. The 
Antipodeau Vrolaceae, however; imceludes woody as well as herbaccous 
species. The sole species illustrated in Fronkentaceae (Prankenia laevis, 
“Sea-heath) is closely related to our familiar F. powctflara of Australian 
salt marshes, but has niuch smaller Jeaves and flowers. 


2, Mammals of Victoria 
In this “Handbook No. 1 of the National Museum of Victoria” we have 
a “must” for all keen Victorian field naturalists. With life-like pen draw- 
ings, the artist, George J. Brownimg, enhances Mr. C, W, Brazenor’s 
authoritative textual treatment, necessarily compressed, of all the native 


Victorian mammals, in 2 hamy- sized, very anlogisrately priced book. 
c H.C. B..Srewarr. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


. The nionthly ineeting of the Club was held at the National 

Herbarium on Monday, March }2th, 1951, the President, Mr. 
E. E, Lord, and about [D0 members attending. As it was Labour 
Day holiday, many menihers were away. 

The President announced with regret the death on the 
1Oth inst. of Me. W. H. Nicholls, and members stood in silence 
for a mitute in tribule, 

Mr. 3). KK. P. Abazawardana and Miés. A. Barrowman were 
elected and welcomed as inembers. 

The President requested that nominitions for office-bearers 
for the new Club year be handed in that evening, in writing. 

The lecturer for the evening was Mr. Paul Fisel, A precis 
vf his calk “Victorian Byways” appears clsewhere. 

Mr. H, C, E. Stewart expressed regret for the failure of the 
Lach excursion owing to the bus breaking down and recorded the 
thanks of members to Mr, and Mrs, Beamish for their help in the 
emergency, 

The President read letters from the Chairman of the Forest 
Commission and the Minister of Morests re the reported alienation 
of 1,000 acres of Forest Land in the Kulkyne Reserve, northern 
Victuria, for farms, and appealed to members of the club to take 
a wore active part in the work to prevent further destruction 
of the natural wealth of the State. 

EXHIBITS 

Mr, J. Ros Gariict! Red-backed Spider (Latrodectys asso) and ese 
cases, 

Mrs. M. Pinches: Flowers, foliage and root of white mangrum: (Aotcennio 
offtcinalis). . 

Me, J. Seaton: Beoufortia sdarse and Lintbertia formosa, zatden srawim 

Mr, H.C E. Stewart: Very large juvenile leaves of Messinate (@ucalyptis 
oblique). 


NATURE NOTES 

BIRDS IN PARKS —Miss Wigan reported that in her signal survey 
of Melhournc's Parks she had noticed some birds missing this year. 
No White-ijaced Herons were seen at Waitle Park, the Nankeou Night 
Herons are not in their usual place at the Botanie Gardens and the 
Night Hetens-and Pied Cormorants are absett from Queen's Park. 

Mr. Stewart suggested that the number of carnivals with frework 
displays held at Queen's Parlé were responsible. 

HOARY-HEADED GREBES—Miss Watson repertcd the great 
inersase in numbers of this species al the Altona Salt Works recently. 
They had obviously been driven in to shelter fram the severe storm 
experienced ia the middle of Vebruary. 
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THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


(A recent visit to the Everard and Musgrave Ranges, with notes 
on previous expeditions.) 


By Proressor J]. B. Comtann, Adelaide. 


(Continued from previews issue} 


Same Twentieth Century Visitors 


The most important ornithological contribution on the north- 
west was that of Captain 5. A. White when he accompanied R, 
Lockhart Jack’s geological expedition in 1914. (Trans, and Proc. 
Roy, Soc. of S.4., NXXTX, 1915, p. 707), The party left Oodra- 
datta on Jume 20, reached Todmorden on the Alberga, went up 
this tn Coongra Creels and on ta Lambinna and so, like others, 
ta Indutkana, Extensive collecting was made in the liverard 
and Musgmve Ranges. Ernabella Waterhole was fovnd dry, 
Captain White was able to list 94 species of birds, Aphelocephale 
pectoralis being rediscoveced. 

The 200 species of plants collected by Captain White were 
identified by Mr. J. M. Black who deseribed as new: Triodia 
oristata (which he has now reduced to a synotrym of 7°. oritans), 
Menkea Inspidula, Prorigeran cylindriceps and Toxanthus Whiter. 
A new variety of Nicotiana suaveolens which he called excelsior 
was later raised to specific rank. 

In 1933 the Seventh Expedition of the Board for Anthrop- 
ological Research of the University of Adeloide visited Ernabella. 
As a result, one of us (J,B.C.) published a paper entitled “The 
Botanical Features betwee Qodnadatta and Ernabella in the 
Musgrave Ranges with a locality list of Plants... 2” (Tyans 
Roy. Sac. of S.d., |X, 1936. p. 114). This consists of a des- 
cription of the country traversed and a list of 322 species of 
plants with four yarteties 1n addition collected on that trip or on 
previous ones to the north-west of ‘this State, The grasses num- 
hered 35 with one variety in addition, Cyperacea 8, Chenopodiacer 
39, with two varieties, Crucifare 13, Acacias 13 with one variety. 
other Legumes 15, Mafvacee 12, Eremophilias 10 with one variety, 
and Composite 63 with one variety additional. 

In 1935, H. H. Finlayson published The Red Centre, a magni- 
ficent description of the heart of Australia and its native men 
and beasts. Finlayson had spent stx weeks with Ernabella as his 
headquarters and nade excursions from if over a radius of three 
hundred miles. He points out that the peculiar feature of the 
Musgrave landscapes was the great development of grasslands. 
“In amongst the hills. and fréquently enclosed on all sides and 
accessible only through rocky passes, are little plains of varying 
extent, and broad yatleys, entirely free from bush growth, but 
with an evel carpet of grasses and trees.” This description of 
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Henderson's Rock Hole — about a third of the way up 
Mt. Woodroffe, Musgrave Ranges. 
Photo: R. C, Seever. 


Mount Olga. seen against the evening sky from Ayers Rock 
twenty miles away, is a classic: 

In the finished symmetry of its domes it is beautiful at all times; 

but now the sunset washes upon it a miracle of colour, and it glows a 

luminous blue against an orange ficld, like some great mosque lit up 

from within. Five times I saw the sun set beyond Mt. Olga, but in 


five hundred times it would not pall. It is the most delicate sight in 
all the land. 


Ayers Rock, he records, is one and three-fifths of a mile long 
from east to west, seven-eighths of a mile wide and eleven hun- 
dred feet high (1.e. above the plain}; these descriptions of Ayers 
Rock and Mount Olga are very true. 
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J, Neil McGilp in August, 1943 (S.4. Ornithologist, XVII, 
March, 1944, p. 21), visited Granite Downs and the Everard 
Ranges to study bird life. In the introduction to his account of 
the 92 species of birds he records on this trip, he has given a 
good general description of the vegetation after a good season, 
Young mulga was seen in numbers on Lambinna fat. He was 
particularly struck by the small trees of the native Pitlosporum 
with its yellow fruits and white stems. He points out that the 
solid masses of rocks forming Mount Ilbillie anc its associate 
peaks throw off a large volume of water after even light showers, 
so that there is a luxuriant growth of shrubs on their lower levels, 

He saw Tecoma doratoxylon with its cream-coloured bell- 
shaped flowers, streaked in russet-brown, and records how the 
natives straighten its canes in hot ashes to make light spears 
which are very true in flight. The Western Bower-bird is very 
fond of the Native Figs. McGilp saw the native tobacco: ( Nicotiana 
excelsior), mentions two edible native plums, the fruits of Santadteae 
lanceolatum aud the Jimu Bush (which is Eremaplhila longifolia) 
and refers to the grasses and saltbushes. The Ghost Gums he 
mentions are a white-stemmed variety of the River Red Gum 
(Eucalyplus camaldulensts, syn. F, rostrata) peculiar to the north 
and centre, and not the true Ghost Gum (E. papuana var. -lppar- 
rerinja) of the Macdonnell Ranges, 


Qo Kangaroos, Wallabies, Emus and other Gane Require 
Permanent Water? 


This question has arisen in connection with the suggestion 
to sink wells in the Native Reserve in the Musgraves so that in 
times of drought the natives can obtain water when the rock 
holes are dry. Game could not get at the water unless it were 
run into a trough. It woukl be no good supplying water for the 
aborigines if there were no game for them to live on. I cannot 
get reHable information as to whether kangaroos, euros, and 
wallabies must have access to water. [Emus often come to drink. 
Ilow long can they carry ou when the waters dry up? 

Qne may meet with small birds miles away from known waters, 
as between Liddle’s Hill and Ayers Rock. Here it is possible 
they may get occasionally a little moisture from dews, even in 
warm weather, but they may have to rely on the moisture in the 
insects and vegetable products they consume for the replenishment 
of their water supplies. Birds are economical for water loss as 
their urinary secretion is almost dry. 


Dangers to the Bird Popelation 


The natives, of course, eat every bird they can obtain and their 
eggs at any stage of incubation. The leaves of Juhoisia Hopwoodit 
(often by mistake on the part of the early explorers spoken of as 
Myoporum deserti, which it resembles) are used by the natives 
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for adding to water tu stupefy emus when they come ta drink. 
The plant is dreaded ay a camel poison. On the Mulligan in 
South-west Queensland it is collected, dried and used by the natives 
for chewing and is traded south as far as the Flinders Ranges as 
the true pituri. In the Musgrave and Maedonnell Ranges, species 
of true tobacco (ey,, Nicatiana ercelsior) are chewed, lEvery- 
where in Central Australia the willie-wagtail is detested by the 
natives hecause they believe it listens to tales in the camps and 
then passes them abroad. 

Carruthers noted feral cats as being common in 1588 to 1892 mn 
the North-west, These must have led to the destruction of many 
birds, even though young rabbits may be easier prey. Foxes, which 
T hekteve accur in this area, must be responsible for a great diminu- 
tion in the ground-frequentng birds. The destruction of vegetation 
in the neighbourhood of waters by cattle, and especially sheép and 
goats, must reduce the cover and feeding grounds that so many 
birds require. Fortunately so:ne porinons of the Everard and 
Musgrave Ranges are so rocky and steep that catle cannot go 
up them, though sheep could do sa. It will be a great pity if 
stock, especially sheep, make this country eventually almost 2 
desert. Alleumba and Ernabella Waterholes were at one time 
sutrounded by much vegetation Now except for a few Red 
Gums and herbs they are desolate places, devoid of plant cover. 


futroduced Plastts 


I have recorded the Sow-thistle (Svschns oleraceus) und the 
Prickly Saw-thistle (5. asper) for Ernabella in 1933. Gn o visit 
to Ernabella in August, 1943, I came upou plants of the beautiful 
reddish Runiex vosavs on several hills in the neighbourhood, This 
plant established itself in a gorge north of Beltana more than 
twenty-five years ago. I eventually dominated the vegetation and 
is now extensively Wistributed in the Flinders Ranges. [ts colourful 
appearance has prompted seeds to be taken away and planted in 
inany statiuy) gardens. Fortunately it scems to have some fodder 
value, evens when dry (7?) but it may displace better fodder plants. 
Doubiless its arrival in the Ernabella district has been in tus way 
and not by pure chance in goods and packages. 

The Pic Melon (Citrulius vulgaris) was seen growing as far 
as Everard Peak. One of ovr party will remember well its iutensely 
bitter taste! Nevertheless, cattle eat it anct must presumably be 
responsible for the spread of its seed. 

A single plant of the goosefoot, Chenopodurit ainurule, had come 
up in the garden at Everard Peak. A plant of Nandfinm spinesian 
(Bathurst Burr) was also seen ai Oodnadatta. 

Thus i spite of stockmg for sixty years or more, yery few 


plants not native to Australia have reatly established themselves 
iw our far north, 
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Poison Plants 


Dyboisia Hopewoodu, the “Pituri® of the Georgiana in sonth- 
West Qhleensland, occurs between the Misgrave and E-verard 
Ranges. Tt is used by the natives for putting in water-holes to 
stupefy eis, but apparently is nat ased, or at least noc used 
alone, far chewing. The references by Giles to poisoning of camels 
by Afyoparian deserti inthe country south of the Musgrave Ranges 
is a mistake for Duhofsia—the two shrubs resemble each other. 

THitbbe on the way out to the Musgraves, was offen in appre- 
hension that his camels would he poisoned by Enphorhia Drunt- 
mond; as this is a small and very prostrate herb, one could think 
beneath the notice of a camel, perhaps he really means F. claondes 
or /. qwheeler: 

Having heard ef a mamear fri inv youth that Tsolonra petrea 
was probably poisonous. | was on the lookout for this plant, 
hoping to take same back to Adelaide for alkaloid tests by Dra 
Badger and Human. Wher some was found at Betry’s Well in 
the Fverard Ranges, a pative wilh us gave us ils name ag “duni- 
wan", adding “like pitusi, mingal’’ (fle wative name for Nreataa 
cxccistor), adding “strong one (adult), Might kill um. Make 
‘am drank, Mix a little with pituri! Tr alone nav kill ‘um, Tall 
‘um properly.’ This Jast phrase, “Lill ‘wm praperly’! is of interest 
In Central Australian pigeon English as used by ile natives, kill" 
only means ta hit, as with a stick, To dic is to “finish"—~‘him 
finished.” So the fem used here really ineans that he weald die. 
Drs. Badger and uman have found promising amounts of an 
alkaloid and are desiryus of obtaining wmuch more material to 
determine itS nature and prenertics. 

Baron von Mueller states, in hiy account of (he botany of 
Giles’ 18/6 expedition. that Gorastemon ranudases was, accerd- 
ing to Giles, poisonous to camels. We did not come upon. this 
species which, on the top of red sand-ridges in Central Austraha, 
i$ a peeturesque shrub, 

Birnt and Dead Milga 

Much mulga cuumiry was passed over afier leaving Todmorden, 
and we frequently cante upon extensive areas where it was all, or 
nearly ail, dead, Some stems weve standing and others had fallen. 
The marks of fire could be seen on many of the stuns and thicker 
branches, Our guide, Tennon, said that the devastation was attri- 
huted ta a great fire that had ranged over the roumtry, coming 
irom the Western Auatratian side. in the 1920's. As dead or burnt 
mtut)ga had been recorded by some of the carly explorers (¢.g., Giles, 
Hubbe, S. A. White) preceding this period, it is probabic that fires 
of preater or less extent have occurred from time to time, having 
heen deliberately or accidentally started by the natives, With a 
trv spell after a good season, there may be much dry herbage and 
crass {e.2., Mulga Grass, Aristida arenoria) ayvnongst the mulga. 
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so that extensive spread and destruction may result. [1 the 
Everard and Musgrave Ranges we saw frequent patches of burnt 
Triedia amongst the rocks on the slupes of the hills, where the 
natives had been burning eut rock wallabies (2etragale laferuls}. 
some of these fires had severely scorched bloodwoods and other 
trees, 

Very few Acacias give rise tu suckers which may establish a 
grove. ofc. sulicina, the “Broughton Willow’, is ope such, differ- 
ing in this respect from its close relative Ae. Nynulata. In the flats 
hetween the range north and east of Ernabella, a conspicuous 


Mt. speck, Mlusgrave Kanges (at sunset). 
Photo: R. C. Seewer. 


feature was an /leacia growing in colonies, occupying a few square 
yards up 10 probably half an acre in size—evidently due to sucker- 
mg. This “Colonial Acacia”. as we called it, was not in flawer but 
some pods were obtained. It has not yet been identified with 
certainty. 


The Effects of Stocking 
The effect of stocking with cattle has been to eat out the vege- 
tation around all available natural waters and wells. Thus Alleumba 
Water Hole on Coongra Creek and Ernabella Water Hole are 
now destitute of shrubs, though the Red Gums remain. After floods 
there is a considerable growth of short-lived annuals and minute 
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ephemerals (e.g. some Cyperacee, small grasses and Composites ) 
svon te be eaten out by stock. Giles and others describe Ernabella 
Water Hole as having abundant rushes round its edge. Cattle 
can roam from water farther than sheep but do not crop so closely. 

As the various forms of mulga (Acacia aneura and its varieties 
and allies) are eaten by stock, but with a preference for some forms 
over others, these trees near suurces of water are much mutilated 
and seedings have little chance of survival, MeGill was ugreealily 
surprised tu see many young mulgas near the Everard Ranges. 
Some of the more desirable kinds have the branches actually horned 
down by cattle. On the journey out to the [verards, lennon, our 
driver, pointed out several different kinds of mulya, indicating one, 
a tall one, particularly as being relished. Without pods it is difficult 
to recognize the species of mulga and none had frints on during our 
visit and only an occasional one was in flower, Most of these 
shrubby trees, however, seemed to be forms of 21. anvura, The 
var. latifolia could he readily recognized, Another form has nearly 
horizontal branches when young. 

The Umbrella Mulga (eleacta brachystachya), a large shrub 
with drovuping branches and narrow-linear thick phyllodes 5 to 18 
ems, lung, occurs in the Everard Ranges but we have not notes on 
its edibihty. 4. stgnata, a shrubby species with broad phyllodes 
which have resinous edges, extends fron: Moorilyanna, its type 
lucality, te the Everards, favouring rocky out-crops and does not 
seem] to be eaten out: perhaps it is protected by the habitat, 
al. Kempcana, the Witchetty Bush (as its roots often contain 
a large edible grub) is found in the Musgrave Ranges: but again, 
we do not know its palatability. Ironwoods (4. estrophiolata) 
seem tu have survived any depredations by cattle. 

Sheep, being much closer feeders than cattle and having only 
a few miles radius from water, can be very disastrous. In the 
immediate vicinity of a well on the north side of Mt. Woodroffe, 
much ef a colony of Old-man Salthush (-ltriples nninmutaria) 
has been destroyed, presumably from the feeding of sheep. 


The Sense of Taste in Anthropology and Botany 


Human beings can he divided into two groups—those who find 
phenyl-thiocarbamide bitter and those who consider it tasteless. 
The Commonwealth Serum Laboratories supplied us with sets of 
paper impregnated with this substance for testing on the natives. 
Of 32 natives so tested at Ernabella, 23 found it bitter and 9 
apparently tasted nothing. The former readily revealed themselves 
by spitting vigorously three times—the latter made only a single 
formal spit, One member of our own party belonged to this group. 

Tasting chewed leaves and frutts is sometimes of use botaniecally, 
but must be indulged in with care. Another member of our party 
regretted the suggestion of tasting the wild introduced Pie Melon 
—the number of his spits was not recorded! The seedlings of 
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certain families have offen a characteristic taste that reveals the 
family to which the sample belongs; for mstance, Crucifers usually, 
perhaps always, have a turipy or cabbage-like taste, while young 
Umbellifera: suggest parsley or fennel. Among fungi, the Agarics 
and Boleti are always warth tasting with due cirevmspection. 
Some species of Lactorivs (rigid brittle gills and a juice often 
thilky) have an intensely peppery taste, the tongue tingling for long 
afterwards—as is the case with Aconite roat. 


The Scents of Plants: 


For several years | have been recording the presence or absence 
of scents in flowers (and leaves and stems), Even roots are 
sometimes worth smelling—the nitrogen-fixing nodules on legumes 
{on some species at least) have a peculiar characteristic odour 
when crushed. The smell of the crushed leaves of plants tot in 
flower, or even of seedlings, often furmshes a clue as to the family 
to which the species belongs (eg. Rutacee, Umtbeltifere, Myrt- 
acce). 

During the recent trip, 2 few further records were made, The 
crushed leayes of the grass Cymbopagon exallatus has a strong 
citronella perfume, A large shrubby yellowish-green intricately 
branched Prostanthera, not yet identified but in seed, grew in = 
depression un a sloping granite surface on the hill overlooking 
Everard Peak—its leaves had a delightful rather thyme-like scent 
when crushed. Philotus (Trichininm) nobilis (¢) at Ernahella 
had quite fragrant flowers. Pt, (T,) wlopecwraideus (an) was 
moderately fragrant, Pt. halipteroides had some slight fragrance 
but in Pr. Gaudichandtt there was onty a doubtful faint seent. 
The Tronwood {.Acacw. estrophiolate), in flower at Everard Peak, 
had fragrant blossoms, but the scent was not like that of our 
ordinary Golden Wattle, 


The Air-Field at Osdnadatia os a Flora Reserve 


We were much struck by the way in which the undershrubs, 
herbs and grasses were returning and flourishing alitost luxtriantly 
im this ample fenced-in air-feld. As goats and stock roam over 
the adjacent cominonage, the contrast between the two was very 
noticeable. There should be no necd for this vegetation to be 
interfered with. The authorities, however, might have it pointed 
out to them how valuable such areas are a5 showing some of the 
features of the original flora And as berg a seeding ground for 
grasses and herbs to colonise adjacent parts. It would he orf 
interest to ascertain what other ajr-felds in Australia can serve 
the purpose of conserving the original fora of their neighbourliood. 
Since railway lines in the Far Novrtl are hot fenced, there i3 no 
protection along them against grazing’ 
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Kotanical Traverses by Motor Car 


During the last twenty years or more, on various experlitions 
into Central Australia or the northern part of South Australia, 
it has been my custam to record in pencil as one went along (pre- 
ferably if the front seat of the car or truck) the kind of country 
passed through with its vegetation and bird-life. These wayside 
totes haye later bee written up and made available to Professor 
Prescott of the Waile Agricultural Institnte, who has filed typed 
copies for fulure refereuce uf necessary. ‘Some of these iraverses 
were made use of, I believe, in his Vegetation Map of Australia, 

Quite a large amount of useful information can be obtained i 
this way. Some previous knowledge of the flora is obviously of 
great advantage Jn an entirely new tevrain, provisional icleuti- 
fications would be diffcule or inypossible—for instance, by an 
English hatanist waking Ins Arst visit (o our Interior. Ti a specdo- 
meter is available, the mileage can be registered; but if nor the 
tinte-intervals of ten minutes or a quaticr of an hour can be 
tecarded, the distance being between two points. i 

During the present trip, such a record was uttenipted and only 
an occasional word has been so joltingly written us to be ilegtble. 
As I visited the same country in 1945, an example ts first given 
of my notes made then; 


EVERARD PARK TQ CHANDLER WELJ.—35 miles. 

It am—More of Jess drizzling. Mists hiding the mountains, Great 
rock’ masses. Ersmaphila. Pigs, Mulga. Prichsaum alapeenroidenm (iced 
for cattle}, Yellow Heitpterun, Cassia, Ac. hawata 

Travelling east—Open mulgu. Zrich, Corymbosum. Heirpterum flori- 
bundum. Cattle : 

$ aniles—Mulga, Cassia. Yellow composites. Helip. stipitaven, Coung 
mulga. Brunonia. Tutts of grass. Open mulwa. Pink Helipferum. Trich, 
alopecurardenm, Tufts of grass. 


- 


The following is from the record of the present trip; 


CAMP, 99 MILES WEST OF OODNADATTA 

April 10, Easter Monday, & aan—Cravelly plain, Dead-finish, Kochia, 
Mitchell (srass. Cassie eremophila. Rises with mulga. Kangaroo Grass. 

Eanespogem. Lambinna bere. (Mulga said to have been burnt in 1926 
fram WA side). Gibber rises. 

91 miles—Gate, Jambinoa Sozk. Stony Creek. Gihber rise. Eremro- 
pile, Mulga, Large red gums on Alberga, many young red gume, Tow 

ul on s. 

93 miles—Rocky rise with mulga. Then flat, Pie Melon (eaten dy 
cattle but very Bitter; galalrs eat seeds), Low grass. Tall mulga (good 
feed; horied cattle pull branches down), Mulga plain, low grasses, 

96 miles--Gate. Bare plain. Stony rise with mulga, Cassia, Dead-fintsh. 
Deal mulga. Hremteplata, Haken lorea, Plectronia latifolia. Sparte- 
thanmus (shrub with black frits). 


(Concltided.) 
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VALE, WILLIAM HENRY NICHOLLS 
(July <4, 18% — Ararch WW, 1951) 


Whenever an Australian orchid is discussed, the name of Nicholls 
comes automatically to mind. Since Mlucllers and latzgerald’s day, there 
have been three outstanding figures wm Austrahan orchology — 
Kogers, supp and Nichous; at weuld be mvidigus to compare their 
works, which are known and accamned throughout the butameal 
World. 

Will Nicholls, however, «weit among us in Victoria, enjoyed 
jnnutherabie rambles wath icllow naturaiists here, and endeared himself 
to all, Naturally a retiring, aimost shy man, he selloim spoke at imeet- 
Migs and shrank trom deavermg an address; yet lis wide experiences 
Ob wountam and daie, over halk a century, had stored up a rich tund 
ul anecdote it 18 a thousand pittes they never saw print, While 
tramping with tam through the bugsn |} nave listened by the ew to 
stirring tales of marathon walks, cattle-men’s lonely huts, encounters 
with strange peoples, of snakes, hulden watertalls, alpme sunrises, 
mystic Jakes and jrosty umhts endured under the stars with neither 
tent ner blauket. iLhese adventures were usualiy incidental to the 
discovery of some orctnd prize, tor orchids were the omnipresent, 
utiderlying theme of his life — he lived to unravel their relatipnships, 
delighting in the exquisite colours and infmite variety of form displayed 
by these quaint Aowers. 

Until the last few years, when several novelties began to reach 
him from renwte parts of the State that he could not then visit, 
Nicholis clarmed to have collected personally aif but halt a dozen of 
the J00 species of Victorian Orchidaceae, These provided the basic 
material tor lus first cotour delinecations; but soon he had trendy 
contacts in every State who seut him living specimens to work on. So 
the scope of lus hobby widened to include the Commonwealth (ex- 
cent New Guinea) and he set himself tu figure and deseribe every Aus- 
tralian orchid, Only tresh plants were ever painted and, if some rare 
tropical epiphyte arrived without flowers, it was immediately installed 
in his small glasshouse and cuaxed to bloom — in this way a number 
of undescribed species came to light and, when he died, Air, Nicholls 
was the only person who had seen their Howers. 

I marvelled at tis eyesight and patience in dealing with micro- 
scopically - lowered subjects, like Tucntophyllawe or Oberonia — each 
individual Lleom of pin-head size, so deleate that the mere touch of 
a dissecting needle might squash and ruin its floral parts. Yet this 
critical work was carried out, usually during a few minutes suateled 
from the luncheon hours of busy week-days, and then by means of a 
strong fens in one hand and a peneil or paint brush im the other. 

With only a primary education at Macarthur Street State School, 
Ballarat (his father, Charles 1) Nicholls, was a Ballarat school teacher), 
young Nicholls tanght himself drawing and paintings; in middle age he 
acquired a smattering of Latin, sufficient to draw up his own diagnosis 
of the many ew orchids that he published. We are fortunate to have 
sy much of this excellent original work in the [‘ietorian Natteralist, 
his chief medium of expression, and the journal's prestige has been 
heightened thereby. Since the appearance of his first paper — on the 
“Propagation of our Pterostyles” (December, 1925) —no year has jxtssed 
without some important article from Nicholls’ pen. 

In the decade before April, 1950, he wrote 41 papers for the 
Naturalist, and his total for the past quarter of a century must be 
about one hundred. Articles also appeared frequently in the Queensland 


The late W. H. Nicholls 
(Photo. by courtesy of Mrs. E. A. Brown). 


and North Queensland Vufura/tsis and the clustrutian Orchid Reweu. 
One of his most papular contributions, “Australian Orchids.” ran to 36 
pages in the Suu Nature Book, Na. 5 (Gems of the Bush, 1934); there 
were three beautiful colour plates, 140 line drawings and photographs, 
and a mine af information on the species illustrated — all for the ridiculous 
sum of sixpence! But that was before the financial depression had lifted. 

From 1927, Nicholls faced years of severe privation and had to 
abandon his hook-bindmp business. At length he found congenial em- 
ployment in the Footscray Municipal gardens, as propagator and land- 
scape artist. His home garden was a model of neatness and gacd taste; 
J never saw a single weed in it. 
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In earlier -years, our feiend was an ardeut cychst, travelling (he . 
lengilt and breadth of the State i this way. At oe period he osed to 
ride between Melbourne and Ballarat every week-end, and that was i the 
days before evenly graded bitintin CRB. ronds——sometimes there would 
be punetures all. the ‘way and: an arrival in the small hours of the morning, 
wet through, . 

Then there were his mountameernyr days, when he tramped the 
Otway Ratuges and-castern highlands—Baw Baws, Mt. Wellingtou, 
Howitt, Cobbler and the Barry Mountains, I doubt if.auy other ‘Barry 
Motintaineér’ has beaten his record of 24 days for the wild steteh 
between Speculation and St. Bernard [it took me twice as long). On . 
these hikes he bad a passion for photopraphitg waterfalls aud bush 
huts, aud, te actually discovered several sizeable ialls that were pre- 
ously utkaown (eg., one ain the Acheron-Cumberland rogion). Articles 
describing. his trips in the-Herald, dustrelasian and other papers always 
hroughe in a few welcome pounds. His initiation to the Baw Raws was 
a blizxard at--night: he and hjs. mate were lucky enouzh to stumble 
against the Whitelaw Hut, drenched to the skin, exhausted, near 
frozen and with no try marches; inside the hut they groped around in 
pitch darkness, found a otatchbox and, with the solitary match it 
contained, kindled a fire—life began again! 

Nichells was att accomplished photographer, as kis many flower 
portraits in Wild Life aml elsewhere bear eloquent witness, Some 
of the best studies were made-in the last five years, during his two 
visits ta Western Australia in-the springtines of 1946 and 1048 
Thither he had gane under a grant from the Maud Gibson Trust Otol 
bourne Botanic (Crardens) to make -deawings on the spot (and callec- 
tions) of endemic and very localised archils, to fll wp the gaps. in his 
gallery of Western Species: he trudged miles aver sun-haked ironstone 
ridges, aeross sand plaras and through swamps, and there were very few 
orchids between Perth and Albany that eluded “his eagle cye. Hoe 
cherished hopes ‘oi visiting the Blue Mauntains—home of so. many | 
pygmy autumn ‘prasophylls' and ‘double-tails’ (Diwis) — also north 
Queensland where ew epiphytes are still turnitg up, bur WMiess 
prevented the realisgtion of these plans. 

The hotanical world is fortapate in that alf arrangements for 
publishing his ofus anagem. the” “Orchids of Australia,” [0 ahout 24 
parts, had heen completed last year; but it is pathetic that-the author 
of so great a work. after waltne half a. life-time to see the frnita > Gearvian 
of his labour, should die before Part I was off the press The mono- Pods 
graph will go on, posthumously, and, after teproduction, each of the 
500 original paintings (in ualtural size) will wast probably go to 
avlement those literry and -pictorial gems already housed m the National 
Herbarium at Savth Yarra —Mr Nicholls donated his orclid collection 
of some 5,000 dred specimens to that imstitution in 1944, 

It t but rarely that the scientific specialist combines Wustrative 
genius with physical prowess and a charming disposition: W. H- 
Nicholls was such a man The Field Naturalists’ Club will never seem 
quite the same ta many of us now he is gone, buf we say “thank you" for 
such @ record of sterling service and pass on aur deepest syinpathy to his 
four marned children and his widayy—herseli a daughter of ihe Tate 
veteran orchidologist. A, B. Braine 

J. A, Wrears, 


wire gf testes ( Hele edition) was published by Thames Nelson 
(hist) + 1969, =a pa ze 
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(Talk ta Members vt the field Naturalists’ Chinn Mouday, Mareh 12, 
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-2": By Paus, Pise 


Tonight “f propiier to relate’ to you some of the observations and 
finds we have made oi holiday camping trips and later also Wusirate 
them with photogra be. As many of the Teatures on my slides belong 
to the realm of geology, and since gealogy (that_is, the study of the 
earth's Era) js of such fundamental importance; T propose to start off 
with a ramble intg the geological history of Victoria. 

Vietona ih built on rocks of tie types, the crystalline or Pritoary rocks 
which are represented by the granites and lavas and the Sedimentary or 
Secondary rocks which are stratified and contain fossus; these are 
represented by conglomnerate sand and mudstones, limestones, brows 
and black egal. 

When one tncounters these different rocks in the field, at onec 
the questions crop up; whst are thev? how sre they formed? and how 
old ace they? 

To explain these queries I can think of no hetter aid than the 
geplogical time-scale devised by the late Dr. Singleton. “he experts 
catl now tell the age of rocks quite accurately by the radioactive 
Thinerals they contain, The element uvanium disintegrates at aq -cven 
rate aid the end-product ts lead, By determining the contents af 
yraniim aod Jead in 2 given rock their relative eqauritity indivates haw 
long the process uf disnttegration has fasted; in other words, reveal 
the age of that rock. Dr, Singleton used the height of the Century 
Building (some 180 feet) for comparison with the age of the Earth, 


- sawing 10 milion vears for cach font ot height. The main part of the 
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builting (132 feet) represents the most anciesit era of. the Earth's 
geological history, lasting some 1,32 dap ae it ears, Ther the first 
30. feet of the tower are occupied by the PaféoWie era, the 300 million 
years of ancient hfe, Then follaws the 3 Ta lasting 160 miflian 
years ahd whieh may be termeil the smh ges” of the Earth’s 
history. The primitive farms of life of the Pafforc era had ta make 
Toom tor more developed form of animals and plant lite: the. last 
tout feet of the tower represent the +) tmiliomn years of the Tertiary 
cea wheit the modé\n orgadisms living on, the earth were developed, 
A iatchbox placed on the top of the building would represent 
approximately one million years — about the time man. fas extsteri 
an the Earth, the thickness ot a. visiting card. (one hundredth of an 
itch), placed on top of the match box represented the 8000 years of 
historical time; and nally, a cigarette paper of one thaisandth of an 
inch thickness, woukl represent the time elapsed since 1666! 

Since we have now the, successive perfods of the E Rarth’s geological 
history set out. [ sugeest that we very, briefly, touch on the major 
events — 

"The fotindation of Victoria is ‘cornposed of Sedimentary fucks a1 
Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian age, Delicate impressions in 
Ordovician muulstones of Rraptotites and trilobites give their age 
away, Although these sedintents were Jaid down hotizontally in layers. 
subsequent earth moverpents, caused by the shrinkage of the Earth's 
trust, forced these rocks into folds. The Tievonian Period was alen 
characterised by big ignenys iutrustons that formed the bathnliths of 
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Mi. Buffalo, Baw Baw, etw., and velcanic cruptions farmed the lava 
flows of which the Dandenong Range and Mt. Donia Buang are 
composed. Durimg the Carhonifevous Period toy sedimencs of, the 
Grampian saudslone were deposited. ef. 

The Jast of the periods of the Palenzic Division is the Porniu- 
Carboniferous one, At Bacchus Marslt*and Destykl, near Heatlrcote- 
we cau atso hnd evidence of the great Perino Carbonileraus Jee Age. 
The most important ard exresslye depositions of the Mesorcic 
Division oceuriig in Victoria are Loe Daveeaig Saucdstones mat -build, up 
the South Gippsland and Otway Ranges. At Wonthagel these sedi- 
jpents contain black coal deposis and provide lis State with its 
only supples. Unfortunately these rock strata are very much faulted 
and consequently marke coalmining anore hazardous, 

The lasi oof the great Divisions is the ‘Tertaary. These Wertiary 
Rocks are exlensive a Victoria and include sediments containing leaf 
_beds, lava flows (older Rasalrs) fossiliferous marine clays and Jime- 
stones, and, what is perhaps the mast remarkable feature, enormous 
Jeposits of lirown coal; prohahly the rhickest brown coal seams in 
the world. le amght be interesting Lo imetition Mere, that the birth of 
the dmghly Alpine ranwes ol Europe took place as late, as early 
Tertiary Time, ‘ms wre 7 &:; , 

The million years (representerl on Tr Singletan's scale by the 
matchbox) remain to be considered, hey are calied the Pleistocene 
period and are cliaracterised by extemsive voltanic activities in Victoria, 
represented by the newer Basalts of Keilor Plains, Western Dastrict, etc. 
Europe at this age was utvaded several tunes by advaticiug, ice sheets 
from ihe Alps as well as the Scandinavian Highlands ad so evetitually 
the Terriary Vlora and Pauna was wiped out completely, While the 
norrher Hemisphere experienced extensive Glaciation, Australia also 
went through a period of decreased temperature. The Kostifipko plateau 
formed a permanent lec Field with glaciers creeping down the valleys. 
After the tetreat of the glaciers the plants that restocked the Con- 
tinent wigratcd mainly fram the ‘corth evst, L menuen ihis because it 
might explain the extragrd:mary vigour or most of the Evropean flora, (1 
am thinking of the experiences we lave here in Australia with the 
imperted European plants that aceliniatise ‘and spread 30 welt), 

Te came back to the Meistocene Ice Age of Furope, the retreating 
glaciers deft vast amounts of rock material that war picked np and 
thattspocted from ile mountain ranges of whe Ice Field. his material, 
composed of many different types of rocks, from big bonlders down to 
the finest rock flawr, is mow the source of extwemely fertile soil. So 
when ane notices the big yields of farm produce in most Evropeai 
countries, and the capacity of the soi to carry large populations, one 
‘has ta thank the Pleistocene glacial activities. 

Tt is ‘the mineral content of the decomposing racke that determine 
the quality of the soil and, aitimately. that of the plant life, A good 
iflustration of this is provided when one travels from’ Warrandyte 
ta Kangaroo Ground, First one bas the very poor vegetation on sand: 
stone of the Silurian age; while the hill’ of Kangaroo Ground has « 
croppiwg of Older Basalt providing a rich volcanic soil that always 
grows dack green crops, . 

Here ‘is the amazing master plan of the earth's bisiaty: to enable the 
hinnan vace of today tw live in -comiort, inumense “power reservoirs” dit 
the form of coal and off deposits have heen created bak in the Care 
honiterous, Jitrassic anl Oligocene Periods; fertile soils have been ‘formed 
by wold and glacia) astivities, and, finally, useful plauts and animals 
evolved. 
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LAND. BIRDS AT SEA 


One autumn night, with a coll north-easter blowing, L was standing 
with my collat up and sou'Wester pulled well down, when a starling 
alighted on my shoulder aud crept onder my sou'wester, where it 
-stayed for a mipute or two wtil a movement of my ‘head scared it off. 

On another occasion one settled on the bracket which holds the 
whistle to the funnel, and went to sleep. Soon afterwards we rau 
into a patch of fog and had to blow the Whrstle at hali-nninute intervals, 
Everyone was surprised to-see the bird remani on its perch only a 
-foot at.3so below the outlet of the whistle, looking. np at the plume of 
steam, In an attempt io get @ photograph of this, unusual occurrence, 
1 climbed on to the “monkey island" above the bridge for 4 near view, 
but the noise was so deafening that I had to get away quickly as I 
Seared injury to my ear-drums. Did the first blast on the whistle rupture 
the bird's ear-drums, we woudered, and render it totally deaf? Alter 
reinaining on its perch for several minutes, it New away quite strongly. 


- H.-H, Gooncartn: 
(From: Phe Countrymou, Vol, 42, No, 1.) 


RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY 


At the Jast mectmey of Covntil the resignation of Mr. bh. Prestan as 
Secretary was received with regree Mr. Preston finds he can nu longer 
carry the heavy duties of secretary im addition to his other wosk. He has 
given generously to the Club of his lime and interests and. members and 
Council are deeply grateful to him for his help aver the past years. 


CUTTINGS FROM AGONIS FLEXUOQSA VARIEGATA 


Vhe° Chief Propagator at the Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, is 
pleased to report that he liay at leveth succeeded in raising a few 
Plauts from cuttings of one of the most beautiful of all Australian 
planis— Agonts flexnose varicgata, the graceful Willow Myrtle of Western 
Australia. ; 

‘The original plant ag in the garden of a Mr. Paitte at Toorak, 
Victoria, Although half eaten by an elephant” a few years ago, it Is 
still in a heakly condition, 

Jt is believed that Hordgin’s Nurseries of Essendon had first call- 
on the plant, stacks of which were obtained by the method of in-arch- 
ing. Propagation by cuttings has been tried an many occasions without 
suecess. [s this the first time this plaut has been grown by this 
method? : 

2 A. Buzae. 

*No explanntion of tho presence of the eleprant in the warden mt “Tuornk 
jx Offered. We understand that the anizial was borrowed by the R.A.A.F., probably 


from the Zuo, for porposes anknuwn, Auy further information on the subject 
would be welcomw.—Puitur, 


' DRAGON-FLIES ON THE WING 


Octoher 6-13, 1950, was a week of intense dragon-fly activity w the 
Melbourne Domain, thousands of these Jaree ect insects whizzing 
through the air during daylight hours — apparently they had just 
emerged from ithe nvarby Botanic Garden lakes. Then they waned 
in numbers, but reappeared in force during 4 beat wave on December 
19 There was a final "futter” but with much reduced numbers, on 
March 5, 1951. 

—j FW. 


